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THE STRANGE STORY OF A 
HIDDEN BOOK 
I. 

A STOKY 

A GRKAT land, and a great race living its large 
life thereon : majestic mountains crowned with 
silent snows ; encircling seas ; vast gorges in 
which torrents lost themselves ; forests of stately 
trees and flowering plants and creepers in 
festoons; broad-rolling rivers; awesome cataracts, 
dazzling cascades and sprayful waterfalls ; 
incessant-brawling brooks and limpid rills and 
rivulets; all teeming with wild life, gentle and 
innocent or mighty and compelling, gorgeous 
insects, flashing fish, and birds and beasts of 
high and low degree — all the poetry of living 
nature ; 

Great tuples ; beautiful homes, full-spaced ; 
broac^ paths ; fair market-places ; udyanas, 
pleasure-parks and bathing tirthas ; raiigas, 
places of plays and poems, palaces of art, kala- 
erhas ; chariots and cars ; bulls and dromedaries 
the finest breeds, and^elephants and horses 
trained and beautified with utmost skill — all 
the poetry of life-enhancing art; 
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Peace and contentment; mutual help and 
love and service ; stately courtesies and ways of 
gracefulness ; well-balanced, well-divided in- 
dustry and ease ; all-rounded knowledge ; scrip- 
ture chant and high and holy liymn — all the 
poetry of human life was there. 

Strong and fair and youthful wore the bodies 
of the race. But the Jivas were very old, 
and long experience in their many previous 
births had taught them well how sin was ever 
hunted down and torn in pieces by sure misery. 
And sinless therefore was the race. And, there- 
fore, too, the Earth^s benignity flowed forth to 
it in unchecked plenty. As the men were just 
and gentle to each other and to all beings, so 
the elemental gods that ever give to men what 
they desire and deserve, shaping their ways to 
Inen^s deserts and wishes, were also clement unto 
them. And Mother Earth took pleasure in her 
children, and, in her vast and joyful dance 
around the sun, bore her rounded body so that 
all physical circumstances of wind and wave 
and sunshine were adjusted to their comfort, 
and they were happy even as yearling babes 
rolling and leaping in their mother\s lap. 

And so that happy elder race lived its large 
life. But a day came when they should pass 
away to other worlds and new experiences. 
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A deep and solemn forest of gigantic pines on 
a great mountain slope witliin the land. A 
hermitage of peace and calm and quiet. A 
hoary sage and students young and old in a 
large number. 

'^My childrcm/^ said the sage, the time has 
come when our race, having lived its appointed 
round of experiences liere, must pass further 
onwards. You, who are the youngest of the 
race, are not yet lit to pass on with it. Your 
studies are not yet complete, and more experience 
has to be gathered by you iill. Your faculties 
are not all evenly developed and well bjilanced. 
Some have grown in power and action greatly ; 
others have grown in noble feeling of emotion ; 
others yet are working for a newer and a larger 
life of subtler senses for acquiring knowledge, and 
of finer instruments for doing action. But not 
until there is a union and a perfect balance of 
all the three constituents of the Jiva\s life on 
one plane, may it progi’ess into another plane 
efficiently. 

This balance and jierfection are not gained till 
jTvas do attain the middle point of the life of that 
plane and pass, through a vairagya and a surfeit 
that includes all the selfish pleasures of that 
plane, into touch with the AlhSelf-Consciousness, 
and thereby learn to live for others than their 
own particular selves. Therefore your future 
destiny is that you shall work as pioneers of 
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a still younger race of Jivas, that shall 
gradually be born within the land, heralding itS' 
arrival by great wars and times of much disquiet 
and unrest, and shall take possession of tlie 
flesh-houses left by the present race for their 
benefit. You too shall take birth again and 
again amongst them, and in the teaching and 
serving of them shall you yourselves learn and 
advance. And older ones from us shall not be 
absent. They shall remain behind as may be 
necessary, and watch and help and guide as may 
be fit. 

The great store of knowledge gathered by 
this older race for the profit of humanity shall 
lie hidden for long ages in such manner that it 
shall not bo gained easily by those that would 
misuse it. But yet shall true and earnest 
seekers never fail to find it, Public spread 
thereof will be only when, and be only to the 
degree that, the elements of unity and harmony 
in the new race predominate over the elements 
of separation and discord, and a fair number of 
that race find conditions favorable enough for 
searching publicly for it, and give tlie guarantee, 
by their good life, that they shall use tlie know- 
ledge well. 

“Ye shall know the arrival of that time 
when the older and younger among you, born 
in different physical races, shall recognise your 
common spiritual ancestry and come together 
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and work together openly, making no distinction 
outer caste or creed or colour or race or sex ; 
and some shall bring to that inner common- 
wealth an independent re-discovery of some of 
these large truths of pliysical science that now 
are known to you, and some of metaphysic and 
psychology and ethic, and others of knowledge 
through the su])erphysical senses of the super- 
physical planes, and some slndl bo taught 
directly by the ciders stayijig behind, and others 
shall carry away entire and by sheer force of 
strong memory, whole works in snored Samskrt 
lying hidden purposely in families selected for 
the keeping of thorn thus. And so, with spread 
of knowledge, spread of love, and spread of 
mutual help, a happier time shall come over the 
suffering lands and men shall join to form a 
new race in imitation of the present, and haply 
vise to greater heights even than this ! So, 
fare ye'^well ! 

If thy Soul is sad within thee, 

Hungering, thirsting, after ^ace, 

Come with me, belovM I believe me, 

Kead, I promise, doubts shall cease. 

When the Master gave the secret, 

“ ’Tis the last in terms of sound, 

So he said, and Go, proclaim it. 

Say the lost word has been found. 
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They who list^ and ponder deeply. 

They shall find all life made new 
By this sweet voice of the silence, 
Wisdom^s dawn on pity^s dew. 
Knowing this, the Final Knowledge, 
Seek whatever ye wish and find. 

For the mind that knoweth truly 
Must have left ill wish behind. 

And to him who wisheth rightly, 

Not for self but for the race, 

Aye the Guardians of the Wisdom 
Show the Glories of Its Face. 

Ask of Air and Fire and Water 
And the Holy Ones of Earth 
For the secrets held for seekers 

Who have found the second birth — 
Not that ye may have the secrets, 

But for all pure souls are one, 

And that so may fuller service 
To our suffering race be done. 

And, lest even now ye falter. 

Fix gaze on what brooks no seeing, 
Ever lisF to what is Soundless 

Hold fast lliat which hath no being ! 
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A HISTORY 

PANBTT pHAKARiJA. 

In the winter of 1896-1897, being then in the 
service of the Government of India, and posted, 
with judicial and revenue duties, at the town of 
Barabahki (near Lucknow, the famous capital 
of the Indian province of Oudh), I came across 
Pandit Dhanaraja, at the house of Pa^idit 
Parrneshri I)as, a practising lawyer and pleader 
for Government in the Court of Wards Depart- 
ment, a grey-haired fellow-member of the 
Theosophical Society (repeatedly mentioned in 
Colonel OlcoWs Old Diary Leaves) and a dear 
friend who lias now passed away (in October 
1908). The imjiressions that I then received 
as to Pandit Dhanaraja were described by me 
at the time in letters to my elder brother, Babu 
Govinda Das (then an Honorary Magistrate and 
Municipal Commissioner in Benares), and a 
great hunter after and collector of rare 
Samskrt manuscripts. Extracts from these 
letters were published by him in the Prashnot- 
tara (now called Theosophy in Lidia), the 
monthly organ of the Indian Section of the 
Theosophical Society, for the months of March, 
April, and May, 1897. Portions of these ex- 
tracts were copied in the Lucifer (afterwards 
The Theosophical Review) of London, for May, 
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1897. I think it best, on the whole, for the 
purposes of this narrative, to reprint the ex- 
tracts here, though they are scarcely written in 
a style suitable for publication. 

Extracts from the Prashnottara 
{Extracts from some Private Letters) 

[Note. — The following three extracts from 
private letters are printed in the hope that 
members situated favourably and having local 
facilities may try their hands and fortune at 
MS. -hunting in the districts of Gorakhpur and 
Basti. Many members have had the opportunity 
of making the acquaintance of Pandit Dhana- 
raja, referred to in these extracts, at the last 
Annual Convention of the Indian Section held 
at Benares in October, 1896, and will probably 
remember him. — Sub-Ed.] 

An Old-World Pandit 
.... Pandit Dhanaraja is blind of both eyes; 
he is scarcely twenty years old ; yet it is calculated 
that he carries in his memory a mass of Samsk^ 
literature equal to about thirty Mahabharatas 
in bulk. The statement is not easily believable, 
especially when we are told that this mass 
comprises writings on all subjects — the ‘origi- 
nal^ works on Grammar by Maheshvara (Shiva), 
on Kosha (Lexicography) by Gapesha, on Chhan- 
dah (Metre) by Vi§hnu, on Cosmogony by 
Kr^hpa, etc., etc. And yet I am convincing 
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myself gradually that the statement represents 

truth. I say I am convincing 

myself gradually, for I freely confess that I am 
not quite convinced yet. 

Pandit Dhanaraja says that from the age of 
about five upwards he has been doing nothing 
else than ^ committing to memory ' at an aver- 
age rate of about 1,000 shlokas every day. His 
work ceased about a year or so ago ; and he is 
now setting about to digest and assimilate his 
vast mental meal. He studied at the house of a 
family of Pandits in his native village, where 
the parampara, succession, has come down, and 
where the books are yet found, tlie very names 
of which have been long forgotten by, and are 
now unknown to, the modern generation of 
Pandits. 

From glimpses afforded by Dhananija, the 
older books, put side by side with the vast 
waste and desert of words called the modern 
Samskrt literature known to us — Vyakarana and 
Nyaya, and even the greater portion of Vedanta 
and Sdnkhya and Fcrfa-coinmentary and MJmdm- 
sd and pharma-Shdstra, etc,, etc., including 
books plagiarised, books bodily stolen, books 
written in pure spite and intolerance, and books 
written for mere display of learning — appear 
to be as well-cultivated gardens full of healthy 
flower and fruit and fragrance beside the desert 
sands of Sahara. 
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I do not mean to say that what is now availa- 
ble to the general public does not contain . . . that 
which will bring peace to the mind of the man 
tossed with doubts, philosophy proper. This 
has been left by a kind destiny, though it is 
enveloped in and surrounded by an immense 
mass of verbiage on other subjects. But the 
next degree of literature ... on the secret sciences 
and on Physiology, Chemistry, Astronomy, etc., 
etc., has disappeared and carried off with it all 
the r a h a s y a, secret, of tliern. 

The modern disciple of Panini, with much 
waste of ingenuity and endeavour to ^Houch 
the nose round the back of the head,^^ as the 
Hindi proverb says, will explain at some pages’ 
length why the i ” sound followed by the " u ’’ 
sound amalgamates with the latter into the ^^yu” 
sound. Pandit Dhanaraja says that the older 
Grammar gives the jyhysiological reason why. 

The magnificent hymn, in the Durga-Sapfa* 
shatJ, by the rescued Devas to the victorious God- 
dess, is in the Vasanta-tilaka metre. The modern 
metrist has nothing more to say as to why that 
particular metre was used, than that such was 
the whim of the author, or at most that the rules 
of propriety required it. Pandit Dhanaraja 
explains that the old books say that in the 
art a or painful and refuge-seeking state of 
mind the Devas were then in, the MadhyamS and 
Saindhavi (nerves belonging to the apparatus 
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of articulation apparently) are affected and 
come into play, with the consequence that the 
sounds uttered can take no other metrical 
arrangement than the Vasanta-tilaka/^ Possi- 
bly the full explanation is based deep down on 
the physics and mathematics of sound, but even 
this much ffotinda very useful. 

The promises held out, then, are great. It 
would be well indeed if they were realised. But 
the difficulties ai'emany. The MSS. out of which 
Pandit Dhanarrija was taught are unavailable. 
They are kept away with jealous care from the 
reach of the inquisitive public. And Pandit 
Plianaraja, though willing to dictate all he has 
in his memory, cannot be provided with a writer 
sufficiently fast to reduce any tolerable portion 
of his stores into writing. Pandit Parmeshri 
Dils, who has been recently contributing to the 
Theosophifit some articles on the older Grammar, 
etc., with the help of this marvellous Pandit, is 
doing all he can in the matter, but however 
thankful we may be for what he has done we 
cannot but feel that it is not enough by far. If 
some system of sliort-hand Devanagari could be 
devised by a Theosophical brother sufficiently 
ingenious, it would be a great help indeed — 
though we must always be prepared for disap- 
pointment even after all these old books have 
become li pi (writing) from Smrti (memory). 
Such disappointment is by no means the 
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unfrequent lot of Theosophical students ! The 
first view has often aroused surging hopes of the 
promised land of milk and honey ; while a nearer 
view has often dissip^<ted the illusion and shown 
that that first spectacle was a mere mirage 
indeed. 

An Old-Wohld Pandiy^s List 
OY Old-World Books 

... I asked Pandit Dhanaraja to give me a 
list of the ^real^ original^ works (Mula-Gran- 
thas) on every subject treated of in the Sarnskrt 
tongue — a list that sliould form a complete 
Encyclopajdia of Sarnskrt learning in all depart- 
ments into which such learning had extended 
(which, according to Pandit Dhanarrija, means 
all departments whatsoever of possible human 
knowledge, of course 1). I added, as a condi- 
tion, that the list should be self-complete, such 
that the fortunate possessor of the books men- 
tioned therein should be independent of other 
help for intelligence of them. And the Pai;idit 
readily gave me such a list out of a work by 
Gobhila, called Shaatrdnuhhcvva, wherein, he 
said, such a list had already been framed and 
put away. I reproduce the list below : — 

I. Shabila-Shdstra (the Science of Sounds). 

G ra ti( fia-aa nkhyd 
(In numbers of 

1. Vydkarana (Grammar) Shloka>measuros^ 

^ Sutras, by Maheshvam 
Bhaphya, by Nnrada 


. 100,000 
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2. Koiha (Etymology and Dictionary) 
Nirnkto, by Ganeaha 
Bha^hya, by She^ha > 


55,000 


3. Chhandah (Metre) 

Chhanclarnava, by Vishnu . . 172,000 

4. Jyoti^ha (Astronomy and Astrology) 

Brliada,iika-pradi 2 >ta, by Siirya . 100,000 

5. 8hikfh(i (Philology, etc.) 

Shlk^ha, by Malicshvara 1 

bhashya, by Narada ) * ' w,uiw 

6. Kalpa (the Science of “ Constructions ”) 

Vyav-asthaimblieda, by Devi . . 248,000 

{JyoliHha forms part of Sliabda-Shiistra for some mysterious 
reasons, which Pandit Dhanaraja iiromises to explain at 
future leisure. A shloka-ineasure means thirty-two syllables.) 


TI. — J)arsh.ana (Philosophy) 

1. Vedanta, 



Prahik^fha-Pradipa, by Brahma 

. 436,000 

2. 

Satlkhya. 



Auubhava, by Marlchi 

. 308,000 • 

3. 

Nyaya. 



Prabhantariksha, by Svayambhii 

. 215,000 

4. 

Mlmdmaa. 



Arthaprakaslia, by Angirah 

. 205,000 

5. 

Vaishoshika. 



parshaniinubhava, by Kratu . 

. 275,000 

6. 

Toga. 



Vyltyujitiirnava, by Chyamana 
III. — Smr^i (Law) 

. 150,000 


Manusinrti 

IV.— Veda 

24,000 

1. 

Kk-Samhita 

. 432,000 Rchiis 


28 Brahmanas 

. 75,000 Shlokaa 


42 Upanishats 

. 200,000 „ 

2. 

Yajus-Samhita 

. 250,000 Rchas 


22 Brdhinaiias 

. 100,000 Shlofaas 


60 Upanishats 

. 105,000 „ 
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3. Sama-Samhita 600,000 ^Ichaa 

21 Brnhmapaa 160,000 Shlokaa 

90 Upani?hat* 200,000 „ 

4. Atharva-Samhita 300,000 ^lohaa 

llBralimanaa . . . . . 80,000 Shlokag 

62 UpaTii?hata 100,000 „ 

U PA VEDA 

V. — Ayurveda (Medicine) 

Chakramivcsha by Sanaka , . . 392,000 

VI.- —Dhanarvcila ( Arcdiery) 
Pravesbristni-Prnkasba, by Pmchetfih 300,000 
VIT. — Qdtujfuirva- veda ( Music) 

SvarfmuvrKja, by Narada . . . 136,000 

V 1 11 . — Kdrauyopaveda 

Siddhantopanyasta, by Aalivin? - ) , oo 

Kuiuam S * ***^^>^^ 

(This, the fourth Upaveda, is said to comprise the sciences 
of commerce, agricnltiiye, cattle, arcliitectnre, law, etc., i.e., 
briefly, all things relating to man's social life. The current 
name is Sthaputya oi 8h%lpopave<fa,) 

IX . — Kama Shdutra (The Science of Love) 
pchitanubhav'^a, by Pulastya . . 160,000 

The above list exhausts all the four ^ objects 
of human life/ pharma, Artha, Kama, and 
Moksha. 

Printed in royal 8vo volumes of 800 pages 
each, every page containing fifteen shlokas on 
an average — this total of 6,880,700 shlokas 
would form a compact little library of 500 
volumes, roughly ; nothing surprising, by any 
means, seeing that twenty times that number of 
volumes is disgorged annually by the press of 
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England alone ! But what iy surprising is that 
Paijdit Phanaraja, while modestly denying that 
he has the whole by heart, yet admits that he 
carries in his memory at least a good two-thirds 
of it, besides another ten lakhs or so in miscel- 
laneous literature, novels and histories (yes, 
'novels and histories) and Puranas and modern 
works ! 

Let us see if Pandit Phanaraja can justify 
his statements, and make good his promise to a 
wondering and grateful humanity, or whether 
we are forced to content ourselves in the end 
with saying that the Pa^idit said things that 
were not true, and that his were mere words. . . 

Tub Last ok the Old-World Pandits ? 

. . . Old MS.-hunter as you are, did you 

not look with longing eyes at the list I sent you 
last? ...What hopes... it must have aroused! 
What ideas of revolutionising Oriental scholar- 
ship, of giving an irresistible impulse to the 
study of Samskrt all over the world, of helping 
the young and growing races of the West 1 To 
a child of India it must seem that a discovery of 
such records would be pregnant with much more 
profit and use than the treasures of literature 
which King Menelik of Abyssinia has recently 
promised to throw open to the research of 
western scholars within his dominions. Alas! 
the profit and the use that there may be, will be 
for Europe, juvenescent and vigorous, not for 
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oup superannuated race now in the senility and 
dotage that precede death. Her scientists 
would make each hint the starting point of a 
new science, the counterpart of which we had, 
perhaps, but have no more. This is but as it 
should be. Every fact is its own best justifica- 
tion. The fact that arts and sciences have been 
lost, and the books that described and taught 
them gone out of sight, in itself shows clearly 
that the race has deteriorated and grown weak 
and unfit to possess them. What is loft to do 
is to help as far as may be to transfer the spirit 
of the dying giant to the thriving babe. 

Tho old order chaiifjefch, yielding place to now, 

And God fulfils Himself in many ways. 

And we ought loyally to help on the new 
ways. . . . So I have been digressing and 

building castles in the air which, as in others, so 
in this case, have to end in disillusionment (for 
which I have already prepared you) and vanish 
like the fabric of a vision, but not exactly with- 
out leaving a wrack behind. Circumstances 
have occurred which have given rise to grave 
doubts as to the ability of Pandit Dhanaraja to 
"justify the ways^' of himself "to men.” Alas! 
for the old, old perversity of the human mind 
that made Dhrtarashtra cry out : " I know the 
right and yet cannot abide therein ; I know the 
wrong and yet cannot refrain therefrom.” 
While talking so profusely of the wondrous 
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hidden store of lore on every matter of interest 
to humanity, he seems to be very chary of giving 
the clue to where it may be found. To take 
down whole works to his dictation seems a very 
long and desolately laborious task. But even 
that has been attempted by Pandit Parmeshri 
Das, for nothing is too difficult for the labour of 
love; and many works have been so begun, 
amongst them a marvellous Bha^hya on the 
Bhagavai-GUa, professing to explain much of 
the esoteric meaning thereof, by the same 
Gobhila as has been mentioned before as the 
author of The Sii^rvey of Samskf't Literature^ 
out of which the list has been given to you, but 
somehow or other none of them has been finish- 
ed, with the single exception of a Samyayana 
Kosha, which has been completed in 8,000 and 
odd shlokas, taken down to dictation from the 
lips of the Pai^idit. This last work is a sort of 
lexicon and book of rules as to how works and 
words are to be interpreted, witli reference 
to the special subject they treat of, the time 
and place and other circumstances they apper- 
tain to, the persons they are addressed by 
and to, etc., etc. But the misfortune as re- 
gards this single work that Ls said by tiie Paiidit 
to have been completed, as well as with regard 
to the many other works which have been begun 
but never finished, is that the style is more often 
than not so entirely archaic (to put the matter 
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most mildly), that it is impossible for an ordinary 
layman, whose scholarship extendeth not beyond 
the range of modern Samskrt, to say whether 
the collocation of letters carries any sense at all 
in it or is mere ^ abracadabra \ 

But whatever the value of this particular man 
and his statements may be, there is little doubt — 
as I have learnt from independent sources also— 
that old and valuable MSS. and great learning 
do exist in the country ^‘beyond the Sharayu,^^ 
forming the districts of Goraklipiir and Bas(;f, and 
that there is a race of Pandits dwelling scattered 
over that tract, who, unlike the Pai^dits of most 
of our cities, are not forced to make of their 
knowledge their sole means of livelihood, but, 
possessing independent means, as small land- 
owners or large cultivators, prosecute their 
studies amongst themselves in that right spirit 
of love and reverence of learning for the sake of 
learning which is its best and tenderest fosterer, 
though most unfortunately under the vow, it 
seems, that they will not impart their knowledge 
to any other than a Sharayu-pari^a Brahma^a. 
We may and do regret the vow in the interests 
of the world at large, but I cannot but admire 
the principle that prompts it. 

The above extracts show amply the indecisive- 
ness of the impressions then produced on me by 
the personality and the conversation of Pai^di^ 
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Dhanaraja. To these I now add an account of 
the troubles and tantalisations undergone by 
Pandit Parmesliri Diis on account of this 
phenomenal person, whom he was the first to 
discover for practical purposes. Of course I had 
had many talks with him about the matter 
previously, but I took down from his mouth, 
systematically, for this introduction, a complete 
account of his experiences from the very be- 
ginning up to date, on the 25th October, 1903, 
when he was in Benares, on a short visit. He 
gave the account in Hindi, from which I put it 
in Engli.sh. 

Panpit Pakmeshki Das’ Narrative 

I FIRST began to take an interest in the Samskrt 
language in 1894, so far as I can remember, 
when I was about fifty years of age, after coming 
across an account, in a newspaper, of a lecture 
by Mrs. Besaiit, delivered in Calcutta, wherein 
she strongly advocated the study of Samskrt. 

My beginnings were very modest. I began, 
indeed, with Devaimgari and the Hindi vernacu- 
lar, which I did not know well, having studied 
Ur^u and Persian at school and college. Prom 
Hindi and Devanagari I passed on to Samskrt, 
taking up the Bhagava4’‘Gl{a to begin with, 
natui’ally, as will be easily understood. 

The difficulties I met with in properly under- 
standing the language of the G7fa compelled 
me to think of studying Samskrt grammar. I 
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went to a Shastn, teaching in a local school, 
and promptly got by heart the first fourteen 
s u t ^ ^ 3 Pacini, reported by tradition to have 
been received by him direct from Shiva after 
much penance and propitiation, and forming 
the foundation of the rest of Paijini's grammar. 

But now arose a difficulty. The misfortune 
of having been a practising lawyer for over 
twenty years, at the time I engaged the Shastri 
to help me across the depths of Sarnskrt grammar, 
compelled me to ask him why there were only 
fourteen surras and not fifteen or thirteen ; why 
there were only so many vowels and so many 
consonants, and not more or less; why, even 
amongst those that were enumerated in these 
aphorisms, the particular order observed had 
been followed, why a preceded, and i followed 
and u succeeded, etc. 

The Shastri came to a standstill. I tried to pull 
him along a little further; but our mutual 
perplexities became more and more tangled every 
day. I sought other help. The same results. 
My collection of Sarnskrt grammars, old and 
new, eastern and western, grew more and more 
complete. So did ray discontent with them. 
The thing weighed on me like a nightmare. 
Why 'Were there only and exactly fourteen 
aphorisms and forty-two (or counting also the 
repetition of one) forty-three letters enumerated 
in them, and why were they arranged in that 
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particular order ? My very sleep was affected. 
My daily prayers began to include a petition for 
help on this particular point I 

Months passed. It was June of 1894, 1 believe, 
and I was still rubbing my eyes in bed early one 
morning, preparatory to getting up, when I was 
informed that two men had arrived at the house, 
one of them blind, and that tliey wanted to see 
me. Against my usual custom, I went straight 
from my bed to the doorway of the house. I 
saw two men. One was under twenty, possibly 
not more than eighteen, blind of both eyes, one 
eye sunken, the other bulging with a sightless, 
distorted and swollen eyeball. The other man 
was of almost the same age. Neither had any- 
thing else on than a loin-cloth. I asked them 
who they were and what they wanted. 

"We want a meal and enough money to carry 
us to Cawnpore.^^ 

"Are you literate?” 

The blind man said: "Yes.” 

"What have you studied ?” 

" Samskrt. ” 

"Why are you going to Cawnpore ?” 

"I hope to get some work there in connection 
with the Arya-Samaj.” 

"What emoluments ?” 

"Rs. 5 or Rs. 7 mensem for a teach ership.” 

"Do you know the Siddhdnta-Kaumvdl?^* 

"Yes” 
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"All right; I will see you again; rest and eat 
in th6 meanwhile/^ 

The blind man gave his name as Dhanaraja^ and 
that of his companion as Chandra Bhala. 

I saw them again in the afternoon, and we had 
some little talk on Samskrt grammar. We 
met again in the evening. Then I could not 
wait any longer and propounded my standing 
difficulty. 

The blind man said: "Yes, I can answer all 
your questions. 

"Out of your own intelligence, or from some 
old book?^^ 

"From old books. This was good news. 
"But,’^ he added, "I have not got the books; I 
only know them by heart. 

A few days later, after he had settled himself 
in the house, I began taking down to his dicta- 
tion a series of Samskrt verses, mostly in the 
amt^tup metre. I took down about 1,500. 
They constituted a dialogue between Shiva and 
Parvati, in which the latter asked the very same 
questions that had been puzzling me, and the 
former answered them in a way that was quite 
satisfactory to me, at least, and at the time. 

I do not now remember whether he mentioned 
the name of this work, hut he said that it was 
complete in those 1,500 couplets. He added, 
however, on further inquiry, that if I wanted 
more details on Samskrt grammar I should find 
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them in complete fulness in the Ndra4tya- 
Bhdfhya on the Mdheshvara^Vydkara^a, 

1 had been also studying pieces of the 
8id4hdnta-Kaumu4ly relating to sandhi (the 
coalescence of letters and sounds) with the man, 
all the while becoming more and more discontent- 
ed with the vrttis (explanations of Pax^ini'a 
aphorisms) contained in the work, and obtaining 
better explanations from the blind Pandit him- 
self, out of his mnemonic resources, as regards 
the physiological reasons for these coalescences. 
I preserved notes of these perpetual '^whys^* of 
mine and ^^becauses^’ of his. 

My next manuscript-enterprise was more 
ambitious. I began writing to Dhanaraja^s 
dictation the Ndradi/ya-^Bhashya, which he said, 
extended over 60 or 62,000 couplets, all verse. 
I took down about 500 or 600 of these. 

Then I began to question him about the 
Maheshvara-^Vydlcarana (of which the Naradiyd^ 
Bha^hya was said by him to be an extended 
commentary). He began to dictate and I to 
write. To the best of my recollection, he said 
there were 5,000 aphorisms in the work, I wrote 
down about a thousand. I found that the order 
and arrangement of the sub-divisions of the sub- 
ject was exactly the same as in the modern 
Siddhanfa^KaumudL But the aphorisms were 
entirely diiSerent, and the illustrations and 
examples were all Vaidika-looking, and very 
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numerous and lengthy, and full of compounds 
difficult to pronounce. In connection with this 
difficulty of pronunciation, after giving me a num- 
ber of inconsistent replies, first saying that the 
current Shikshd (a set of rules for pronunciation, 
etc,, forming a sort of supplement to the current 
grammar) was genuine, and then that the one 
published by Daytoanda Sarasvati (the founder 
of the Arya Saraaj) was genuine, he ultimately 
said that the original Shik^hd written by Panini 
was different from both. 

I wrote down this Shikshd, extending to over 
100 shlokas, and said by the Pandit to be 
complete in that number. 

I also employed, about this time, another 
Pandit, and got him to write down a Bhd^hya 
(commentary) on this' Shik§hd, consisting of 
extracts of the best portions of eight different 
commentaries. This Bhd^hya is also complete 
excepting the last five or six shlokas. All this, 
of course, was dictated also by Pandit Dhanaraja, 
and all from memory, as he said. 

The year 1894 came to an end with this. 

I asked Pandit Dhanaraja how he came to 
find the Ndra4^ya-Bhd^hya. 

He said : Our family are residents of the 
village of Belhar Kalan, in Tahsil Khalilabad of 
the Basti District (in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, India). My grandfather was 
a very learned Pa^dif. He had a great taste 
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for studying and teaching ancient works. His 
collection of MSS. is still with us. He kept 
up a private Pathashala (school). He was very 
fond of Sannydsls (wandering ascetics). One 
day, when I was about twelve or thirteen, there 
came a Sannyasl who was very much struck 
with my exceptional memory, for I could get 
almost 1,000 couplets by heart in a single day. 
He taught me the Naradlya-BJuJ^hya. I had 
an el^er causin, now dead, who had not lost his 
eyesight, as I did at two and a half years of age 
from small-pox; and he had even a greater 
retentiveness. He also committed the Naradlya- 
Bhd^hya to memory.” 

At the close of 1894, Papdit Jlhanaraja went 
back to his village. He returned again, after 
an absence of a few weeks, at the end of January, 
1895. This time he came with changed ways, 
always trying to evade dictation and avoid talk 
on the matters in which I was most interested. 
However, I got him to dictate some old stotras 
(hymns) to me. Then, one day in the course 
of conversation, he mentioned that in a work 
called the Narnava}, a dialogue between Kr^hpa 
and Uddhava, there was a statement that Rshis 
would continue to dwell on the Himalayas 
throughout the Kaliyuga and bo the custodians 

* “ The ocean of Na, the Negation, ” for explana- 
tion of which Negation, see the text of the Pranava^ 
Vdda, — B. D. 
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of all knowledge after Krslma’s departure from 
this earth. 

I forthwith began to reduce the Ndrnava 
into writing, having succeeded in inducing Pandit 
Phanaraja to dictate it. Wo proceeded to about 
500 shlokas, the whole being declared by him 
to be many thousands. I forgot the exact 
number. 

Then, one night I asked him if he had ever 
studied the small BJiagavad-Gltd too, amidst 
all these huge performances. Ho said No.^^ 
Then I said : “ You ought to study it now.^^ 

So we began, I this time acting as dictator 
and he as memoriser. I taught him about 
eight or ten shlokas, he repeating them faithfully 
after me, at first in a halting manner, and then 
over and over again, exactly imitating the process 
by which a child commits lessons to memory. 

By and by it was decided that DhanarSja 
and I and another friend should spend some 
time every day on the Gltd and endeavour to 
discover esoteric meaningvS therein, out of our 
own unaided intelligences, and write them down 
in the vernacular (Hindi). Well, I led off 
with guesses, based on Theosophical literature, 
which I had been reading steadily. 

Dhanaraja said : Yes, this is so.” I asked ; 

Why do you speak in this imprimatur style ? 
After many days^ haggling he repeated shlokas, 
from some Kosha (Dictionary or Thesaurus) 
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saying that they proved authoritatively that 
the 6r»fa-words had that particular meaning. I 
asked : Why then bother our heads unneces- 
sarily ? If you have got an appropriate Kasha ^ 
specially fitted for this purpose, you can go 
along interpreting the Gita far more easily/^ 
He said he had been repeating from a Bhdshya 
on the Nirnkfa, the Kasha of the Ve4a, 

We began anew with this help. After we 
had struggled on to the seventh or eighth verse 
of the first chapter of the Glid, Dhanara-ja admit- 
ted that he knew the book very well and many 
Bhd^hyas also on it, including one by (xobhila. 
The pi’etence of ignorance was only a hoax ! 

We began the GohhiUya-Bhdshya on the Glfd 
and, for a wonder, finished it too ! People who 
will take the necessary trouble to put themselves 
mentally in my circumstances of age, life-long 
habits, heavy legal occupations, insufficient 
knowledge of Samskrf, eagerness to know more 
and inability to spare the necessary time and 
energy for systematic study from the beginning 
like a young tyro, and the wonderful nature of 
the entirely new world of literature opened up, 
will not wonder that I made so many beginnings 
and so few endings, and that I was always 
wandering off into alluring digressions. They 
will rather wonder that I completed the few 
MSS. that I did. 

My previous familiarity with the subject- 
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matter of the Bhagava^Qltd and my great 
respect for the work, the Hindus^ Bible, and the 
interest of the commentary itself, took me right 
through the whole of this great work. Not 
having learnt Samskrt or practised Devanagarl- 
writing in my earlier years, I have never made 
myself a good caligraphist of that character. 
Yet I, with my own hand, laboriously inscribed 
the bulk of the book. The rest was written by 
two other writers whom I employed. And the 
bulk is large ; the complete work measures about 
24,000 shlokas (of thirty-two syllables each.) 
This performance occupied us throe whole 
years — 1895-6-7. 

But while our energies were mainly directed 
to this work during this period, digressions were 
not wanting, as was inevitable from my endless 
queries. A piece of a Ygdrnava-Samhifd — a 
dialogue between Krsh^a and Rukvini (that is 
Pandit Dhanariija^s spelling, the current one 
being RukininT) on all matters in heaven and 
earth, said to be complete in about 14,000 
shlokas — was put on paper. ^ A Sdmytlyana^ 
Kasha — an independent lexicon in about 8,000 
verses, by Vyasa, was so fortunate as to get 
completed. And the ‘real original’ Vaiddka 
Nirukta with a Bhd§hya was also begun. Of 

About 800 shlokas of this were written down by 
me, in the course of some holidays during my stay 
at Barabanki. — ^B. D. 
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course all this was done to the dictation from 
memory (as he alleged), of the blind Pandit, 
who is also the sole authority for the descriptions 
and epithets used, as to whether a work was or 
was not completed, whether it was genuine, etc., 
or not. 

In 1896 Pandit Dhanaraja attended the 
Annual Convention of the l^heosophical Society, 
held at Benares; and with his help I contribixted 
some articles on Samskrt grammar to The 
Theosophist, during the three years 1895-6-7. 

At the end of 1897, Pandit Dhanaraja went 
away for a long period. But he did not go 
to his home. He went and stayed with the 
Raja of Hadaha, close to Brirabahkl. He stayed 
with him almost throughout the whole of 1898, 
coming to see me now and then for a few days 
only at a time. I, too, sufEered from unhappy 
family bereavements in that year, and no work 
could be done with Pandit Dhanaraja. The 
year 1899 also passed similarly. Pandit Dhana- 
raja was wandering about elsewhere, coming to 
see me now and then. In 1900 he stayed with 
me for almost a month in the summer, when we 
did^ some sporadic work on the ^ real, original ^ 
Bhdshya^ on the Bliagavad-Olta by the ^ real’ 
original ’ Shahkarficharya, the current one being 

1 The Brat hundred shloka-mousiires or so of this 
were written down by me on the 81st of July, 1900, 
when I was visiting Paiidit Paimeshri Das, for a 
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decided by him to be spurious. We also did 
some miscellaneous hymns and stotras. 

Then Pandit Dhanaraja went on to Benares, 
and dictated the Pranava-- Vacja there.* 

He returned to Barabahki in the summer of 
1901 ; and then dictated to me 700 shlokas of 
what he declared was the second half and con- 
tinuation of the Bhagava^-G7(d now current. 
The Vyarnaim-Samhitd was also continued with 
the help of a copyist. 

We also began a Bhashya, by Bflrhayai.ia, in 
80,000 shlokas, on the ‘original Brahma-Sutrm, 
numbering 10,000. By the end of February, 
1902, we had progressed to the seventh or eighth 
sutra of the original and about the 3,000th 
shloka of the commentary. He left again and 
has not returned to me since. But he has been 
wandering about amongst other householders in 
the district of Barabahki, and I have met him 
also at one or two places casually. 

At the end of these eight years of acquaintance, 
this exti’aordinary man still remains a puzzle to 
me, notwithstanding the fact that he has lived 
in the same house, almost in the same room, 
with me, night and day, for months and months 
together. If all he says about himself ; his 

day at Barabanki ; they seemed to be a soi*t of absti*act 
of the alleged Oohhillya-Bhashya of the Bhagavad- 
Cft/d.— B. D. 

^ To me, as will be described later on. — B. D. 
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memory; the hundreds of ancient works of 
which nobody in the outside world knows any- 
thing at all ; his memo nal knowledge of them 
all, comprising perhaps two million couplets of 
thirty-two syllables each (I have and have had 
taken down some 60,000, and you, Bhagavto 
JDas, 16,000) ; amongst them such ‘ trifles ^ as 
fifty-two Bha^hyoH on the Gitlly four complete 
Bhasliyas on the ^ com[)lete ^ Vedas (not the 
patches now extant) from beginning to end, all 
the eighteen Furdnas, the ^ real, original ^ ones, 
and the MaluMulrata, with Grobhila^s Bhdshyas 
on them all, full of wo iderful ‘ esoteric ’ in- 
terpretations, the original Sutras of tlie six 
systems of philosophy and the six Veddhgas, all 
with Bhdshyas, in fact works on all possible 
branches of science and philosophy; and all 
that he says about the secret handing-down of 
all sucli wondrous learning in old families of 
Pandits, in the Nepal T^^rai and adjoining 
country — if all this, or a tenth or a hundredth 
of it, be true at all, then it is very, very 
wonderful. 

Can we believe him or can we not ? In all these 
eight years, he has never repeated a second 
time, despite incessant requests and offers of all 
kinds of inducements, honorary, pecuniary, etc., 
a single shloka that he has dictated once. He 
has evaded and avoided, equivocated and prevari- 
cated ; but never actually given this absolutely 
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simple and conclusive test of memory. He has 
failed most woefully in promises to show or secure 
MSS. of the works he dictated, which again 
would have settled a/ll our doubts most satis- 
factorily. The majority of my friends, interested 
in these matters, wlio have come into contact 
with him, hold the strongest and most unfavour- 
able opinion as to liis straightforwardness in 
this respect. Indeed ilioy do not hesitate to call 
him a charlatan; and -it is difficult to prove 
them wrong. j 

I myself have bcj^en often driven to such 
irritation by his wa^nt of straightforwardness, 
that I have driven him out of my house — but 
always only to call li im back again when the 
irritation subsided. And yet the fact of what 
he has dictated rem ains and stands invincibly. 
Has it or has it not ajiy merits ? 

After eight years c >f work on it I am satisfied 
that a fair portion ( f it is new and valuable to 
modern thought. I [have made many efforts to 
trace the MSS. of the works mentioned by 
Dhananlja, with the help of occasional descrip- 
tions given by him ad to the Pandit families with 
which, as he says, me stayed and studied the 
books he says he kiliows by heart. But I have 
always failed to lafy my hand on any such 
substantial thing, fpartly, at least, I think, 
because of my vevyf restricted opportunities for 
search. Yet I belklve that the MSS. exist, for 
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I cannot believe, after what I have seen of 
piianarilja for eight years, that he has the 
power to invent all that he has dictated to me 
oi‘ my copyists. For the present, then, the 
people who take any serious interest in valuable 
philosophical thought must content themselves 
with judging these dictated works, and pieces 
of work, on their inherent merits. The future 
will show whether actual old MSS. justify this 
most wonderful man\s statements. 



Pandit Dhanaraja^s Biography. 

To the above I wished very much to add a full 
account of hia life from the lips of Pandit 
Dhanaraja himself. But for reasons which will be 
partially understood from the latter portion of 
the narrative of Pandit Parmeshri Das, I have 
not succeeded in getting from Dhanaraja any 
such systematic account. If I do in future I will 
certainly publish it. In the meanwhile I am 
compelled to content myself with putting to- 
gether such notes, either on paper or in memory, 
as I retain, of occasional talks about himself 
that phanarfija has indulged in in my hearing. 
Of course, the reliability of these talks is no 
greater, nor less, than that of his sayings and 
doings in general ; and it is so defective, 
that I should ordinarily have refrained from 
publishing any of these matters. But the many 
years^ experience of the man that Pandit 
Parmeshri Das and I have had, and his failure 
and mine (of which more will be said later) to 
trace or secure original MSS., and the utter 
uncertainty of my having better opportunities 
ill the future, and the very great inherent 
merits, in our eyes, of the material dictated 
by the man, and finally the hope that others 
with better opportunities will take the work up, 
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and possibly bring to light this wholo new world 
of very valuable literature for the use of human- 
ity — all these considerations have combined to 
induce me not to delay publication of these 
matters any longer. 

What I have gathered from Pandit Dhanaraja 
Mlshra about his life is as follows : 

He was born about 1873 a. d. in the village of 
Belhar Kalan, Post Office Menhdilwal, Tahsil 
Khalihibad, District Basti, United Provinces of 
Agra and Ondli, India. Ilis father was Nepal 
Mishra^ uncle Patiraja Mishra, and grandfather 
Ilaragovinda Mishra. He had an elder brother, 
Chandrika, who died at the age of sixteen or 
seventeen. (In Pandit Parmeshrl Das^ narrative 
this brother is mentioned as cousin.) Dhanaraja 
lost his eyesiglit from small-pox when lie was 
two and a half or three years of age. 

He had a phenomenal memory from his earliest 
childhood. Wlien he was seven or eight years 
old, he could commit to memory many hundreds 
of shlokas in a single day. Ilis brother Chandrika 
was even better endowed. The family of 
Dhanaraja were grammarians. His grandfather 
kept a kind of private school (or day-pathashfila), 
and taught deserving v i d y a r t h i s (^ seekers of 
learning,^ students). Dhanaraja early exhausted 
his family stores of modern Saniskrt grammar^ 
and grew more and more dissatisfied and inquisi- 
tive. 
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Many Sannyasls (wandering ascetics) used to 
visit his grandfather. One of them was specially 
attracted by Phanaraja^s wonderful memory and 
inquisitiveness, and told him that he should study 
the Maheshvarfya-Vyakarana, with the Nara^Jya- 
Bha§ihya on it, if he wanted his grammatical 
difficulties solved ‘ and his curiosity satisfied. 
Dhanaraja was eager to learn, and the Saiinyasi 
put him on the track. He told him the iiaines 
of the Pandits and the places from whom and 
where he would get what he wanted. 

Dhanaraja ran oft from his home, accompanied 
and helped by a companion. (In Pandit Parme- 
shri Das' narrative Dhanaraja says he was 
taught the big work on grammar by the 
Sannyasi himself.) His phenomenal memory, 
precocious intelligence, and developed impiisi- 
tiveness, were ready certificates of desert, and 
served as passports to the confidence of the 
Pandifs mentioned by the SannyasT, and he began 
his astonishing career of memorising. 

He went f]*om one Pandit to another, from 
village to village, and district to district, obtain- 
ing clues to each successive house of learning 
from the previously visited one, all being occu- 
pied by members of the same ancient fraternity. 
(Some brief mention of them has been already 
made in the extracts reprinted from the 
Frashnotfara,) 

In this way ho committed to memory some 
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hundreds of thousands, almost millions, of 
shloka-measures of literature (one shloka-measure 
being equal to thirty-two syllables) . He wandered 
about thus for eight or ten years, and then felt 
surfeited. In the course of his wanderings he 
seems to have heard from some Pandits, who 
had been tried and found wanting, about Pandit 
Parmeshri Das^ unaiiswercable questions. Here 
was a congenial spirit. In the spirit of the old 
Upani§hat stories he went to Pandit Parmeshri 
Das to answer his questions. What followed 
has already l)een described above. 

From August 3()th, 1900, to Janury 19th, 1901 , 
he stayed with me at Durgakund,^^ Benares. 
In this period the Prandva Vd(/a was written 
down to his dictation, by me and Pandit 
Gahganath Jha, M.A., D. Litt., (now Professor 
of Samskrt, Muir Central College, Allahabiid) ; 
the last portion, about an eighth of the whole, 
being written by Pandit Amba Das of Benares 
(sometime head Pandit in a Jaina Samskrt 
Pathashala in Benares and now Professor of 
Ve4^nta in the Ranavira Samskrt Pathashala 
Department of the Central Hindu College, 
Benares). I have not seen him again since. I 
myself have not had the desired opportunity of 
going to his place and visiting the neighbour- 
ing tracts, and he has not been able to comply 
with my invitation to come and stay with me 
again. But I have had some correspondence. 
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very occasional and rare, with him since. I 
wrote to him repeatedly to send me an account 
of his life, written down to his dictation by some 
pupil of his ; but ho has not done so. He gave 
me some hopes of coming to me on a %nsit, in 
answer to repeated invitations, but those hopes 
have also remained unfulfilled so far. I might 
have got from him orally what he had not 
thought fit to send in writing*. 

I understand he has been married twice, the 
first wife liaving died. 

I have made a list of the ^ ancient ^ works of 
which he has spoken to my brother or myself 
from time to time during the months the 
Prarmva Ydda was being written, together with 
the names of the Papdi^s or others, and the 
places, with whom and where, according to him, 
'manuscripts of them exist. Very much to my 
regret I have not had an opportunity, so far, of 
going out to search for them myself, personally, 
though I retain hopes of being able to do so 
some day, later on. But I have had search made 
for them, through friends residing in or near the 
localities concerned. All witliout success, so 
far. Either the villages do not exist, or at least 
cannot be traced and recognised; or, if the 
villages are found, then the Pandits named are 
not to be found there ; or if both are found, 
then the Pandits swear that the MSS. named 
are not with them, and that they never even 
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heard of them ; and so on. Perhaps others may 
take up the search and succeed better. The list 
is printed below for permanent record as a clue 
at least. 



LIST OF INEXTANT 
SAMSKRT WORKS MENTIONED 

BY 

PANDIT DHANARAJA 

With names and addresses of the persons with 
whom he sa.id he found them. 


Name and ad- 
dress/)! pos- 
sessor of 
Mss. 

(a) Pandit Gauri- 
Shankara. 
(Village Tfira- 
pnr, District 
Chhapra). 


Name of work — with its extent in 
sbloka-measures of thirty-two 
syllables eacli. 

(1) MdJieshvara Sufra (on Samskrt 

Gi*ammar) — 24,000. 

(2) Ndradlya-Bhashya on above — 

62,000. 

(3) Vaisheshika-Hutra in six chap- 

ters. 

(4) Bhdshya on above by Latya- 

yana. 

(5) Do. by Pravshastapada (not 

the one current under the 
name which is not a com- 
mentary on the aphorisms 
at all, but an independent 
digest). 

(6) Vrftiy on VaisheshiJca-Sut^a, by 

Bhara^vaja. 



(b) Pt. Haridatta 
Shustn. (Blit- 
wal Bazar, 
Kachandpur, 
Nepal Terdi). 

(c) Pt. Baladova 
Prasad, son of 
Pt. Girijd Datta 
(Village Bar- 
auli, T a h s i 1 
Maharaj gan j, 
District Go- 
rakhpur). 
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(7) Vydkarana by Sbiva. 

(8) Shtkshd by Do. 

(9) Ohliandah by Gauesha. 

(10) Jyan^isha by Surya. 

(11) Kalpa by Shak^i. 

(12) Ninikta by Shesha. 

(13) (irmitha-Chandrodaya by Go- 

bhila (or Gobhili; a sort 
of History of Literature). 

(14) Yogopadesha (or Yogodaya) 

by Bbargava. 

(15) Woi’ks on Nydya, 


(16) Tlie Mighteen Purunas, inter- 

preted as so many rays of 
Mahavisliiiu. 

(17) The Mahdhhdrata, as the 

s i d d h a 11 1 a , or final es- 
sence and conclusion of all 
the Eighteen Purdnas, its 
Eighteen parvas or sec- 
tions also each correspond- 
ing to a ray of Mabavish^n, 
the Eighteenth being the 
quintessence. 
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(d) Pi. Manohar 
Datta Shukla. 
(Village Ka- 
nakpnra, Dis- 
trict Bastu) 


(c) Pt. Chandi 
patta. (Village 
S i B w a, Tahsil 
and District 
Bastl.) 


(/) Pt. Yamuna 
Prasad (Town 
Bansi, District 
Basti). 
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(18) Tlkd or commentary on the 

Eighteen Puranas, by Go- 
bhili and Gargyayana. 

(19) Do. by Gobhili on the Mahd- 

bharafa. 


(20) Works on Kdvya (Poetry). 

(21) Sihikhya-Sutra by Kapila — 

7,000. 

(22) liatnanudeshinl ^ a commen- 

tary on the Btlmdyana^ by 
VishvamitJra. 

(23) Mahdbhdshya hy Patanjali 

(Complete — the current one 
omits many s u t r a s.) 

(24) Nlfydrnava — 10,000. 

(25) Krtydnuvddaf in 4 parts, by 

Galava — 24,000. 

(26) Akara-Bhushya on the Bhaga- 

vad’Gltd. 

(27) Bhdshya on Bhagavad-Oitd^ 

by Buddha. 

(28) Do., by GobhUi— 30,000 (Dic- 

tated to Pt. Parmeshri Pas) . 

(29) Sangtfa-prabhd — 27,000. 
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{g) Pt.GayaDat- 
ta, son of Pt. 
Kaladhara Pra- 
sad. (Mahalla 
Alinagar, Town 
Gomkhpur). 

(^) Pt. Chandra- 
Shekhar a. 
(Village Do- 
iiaria, District 
Gorakhpur.) 


(0 Pt. Tslivara 
Datta (Do). 

(/) Tlio Raja of 
BastT. 


(fc) Pt. Gtinri Sh- 
ankara, (Village 
Bainnagra, Dis- 
trict Ohapra). 


(30) Vrtfi 071 Nydya-siifra by Blia- 
ra^vaja. 

(81) Mahdbhdshya (vide No. 28 
above) . 


(32) The Vedas, (33) Amdr7ya 
Bhdshya on the Vedas. 

(34) Bi'dhmlya-llhdshya on Do. 

(35) Barhayana’s Bhdshya on Do. 

(36) >S d n khya‘Pravacha7i a-Kdrikd - 

— 200 , 000 . 

(37) Do. (See No. 36 above) 

(38) Portions of Do. (No. 36 above.) 

(39) Portions of Bandhayana-Vrlf^ 

on Brahvia-Sutra. (The 
current Shri-bhashya of 
Ramanuja on the Bralima* 
Sutra refers to a V y%X\ by 
Bodliayana.) 


(40) Baudhdyana-Vr(ft. (See 39 

above). 

(41) Barhayana’a Bhdshya on 

Bt ahm a- Sutra — 80,000 

(42) Gita-Chandrikd, by Vaaudeva 

—3,000. 

(43) Bdna-pradipa by Pron^haiya 

—25,000. 
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(1) Pt. JagarlTslia 
Shara^. (Vil- 
lage Nauteiiva 
Bazar, in Nopal, 
or District Go- 
rakhpur, twelve 
or fifteen miles 
from the boun- 
dary of Tahsll 
Bansi, District 
BastI). 

Pt. R a m a- 
Pratapa, (Vil- 
lage Sonaura, 
P.O. Mendha- 
wal, T a li s i 1 
K halilabad. 
District Basti); 


(44) Siddhdnta-CJiandrodaya, a 
commentary on the MahCi- 
hhdratay by Vasude’vji — 
4,000,(X)0 (Four millions.) 


(45) Works on Shtlpa. 

(46) Pranava-Voday by Garg^yaya- 

na — 16,000 (dictated to 
Bhagavan Das) . 

(47) Yoga-Vdst?htha — 66,000, (the 

current version has only 
J12,(X)0 shlokas). 


(48) Yoga-darpanay by Gargyaya- 

na, — 4,000. 

(49) Yoga-ratnCikaray by Pulastya 

-^ 8 , 000 . 

(50) Shdsfrdnuhhava, by Gobhili 

— 6 , 000 . 

(51) IHhasa-yaugikay by Shauiiaka 

— 8 , 000 . 

(52) l^zhasa-samuchchayay by Vish- 

vamittra — 14,000. (A work 
of this name is quoted by 
Shridharp. in his — published 
— commentary on the Vz$7i- 
nu-Bhagavafa ) . 
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(«) l*t. Manohar 
Datta. (Yil- 
Sliyumpiir 
Patna, Tuiison- 
g?mj, Nopal.) 

(o) Lfil K a f. u a 
Sena Sim ha, 
Rfija of Bunsi, 
(District; Bast-i.) 


(/») Pt. Shiva Mail- 
gala. (Village 
11 n iji r a p u r , 
Tall si I BansI, 
District Basti.) 


(53) Vidhi-ratuahara, by Shiva — 

20.000. (Gives reasons for 
various kinds of works.) 

(54) I^ihusodayay by Kardama — 

16.000. 

(55) Prakrti-l'handa, by Shri Krsli- 

na — 12,000. (Hymns.) 

(56) lyharma-ratiinkara — a D i a- 

logiie between Krshna and 
Narada, about Avataras. — 
7 , 000 . 


Some w'oi'ks. 


(57) Varm-vCidahy Chandramati — 

9,000 (Dictated to the Haja 
by Pt. phaimraja). 

(58) Mah('}ihrai'a-B h a s h y a on 

M ahrshva ra - 1 '"ydkarana — 

300,000. 

Some other works. 

Sonje works on Mlwdmsa. 
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{q) Pt. Chandi 
Datta, (Town, 
Grorakhpiir.) 

^/•) Pt. M a n n u 
Dc va, son of 
Pt. Parameah- 
vara Patta,(Vil- 
lage Hardoi, 
Nepal, on the 
boundary be- 
tween Nepal 
a n d T a h s i 1 
Maliarajganj 
ofDistrict 
Ciorakhpur). 

(s) Pt. Mauojua 
Datta Sliakad- 
vipi. (Village 
Jivii, P. O. and 
Tahsil Mahura- 
ganj, District 
Gomkhpur). 


^t) Pt. Ramrmath. 
(Village Dob- 
pur, 'r a b s i 1 
Qfidipur, D t. 
tSultiinpur. 


(59) Pranavdrnava — 200,000. 

(60) Pmnai}a’Vdda(Hee no. 46 
above). 


(61) Kdvydmrta^ by Janiadagni 

— 10,(X)0. (on Rhetoric). 

(62) Kitvya Hindhu^ by Vasudcva 

— 75,000. (on Rhetoric). 

(63) Kflvya-Parpana, by Vasu* 

dcva — 30,000. (a story). 

(64) Kdrya-Darpana, by Vasucleva 

— 5,000 (a story ot‘ a Bral^- 
man a) . 


(65) Bhdca-Sid(llia7ttay by Garga 

— 32,000, ( Astronomy ) . 

(66) Ar{ha-F radoffha,hy Kashyaj)a. 

(Pliarnia-shastra) . 
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(u) Pt Shri Har- 
sha. (V illage 
Rakhnakhor. 
Tahsil and Dis- 
trict Gorakpur). 

(v) Pt. G i r i j a 
Datta. (Village 
Barauli, Talisil 
Barhal, District 
G or a k li p ur.) 

( — but see (c) 
above ?) 

{w) Pt. Vaikun- 
tha Nath, son 
ofPt. KallCha- 
raii. (V il 1 a g e 
K a 1 0 8 h V ar a, 
P. O. Sabjana, 
Dt, (loraklipur) 
{^) Pt. Kufija 
Behari, (V i 1 - 
lage B c 1 h a r 
K a 1 a. n , P. O., 
M o n h d a wal^ 
Tahsil Khalilfi- 
bfid, D i 8 1 ri c t 
BastT.). 


(67^ YOga-Vdsishthay (See No. 47.) 


(68) Pranava-Vaddy (See Nob. 46 
and 60). 


(69) P diala- Vijaya-Kih'y ay by Pa- 

iiiiii. (This is quoted in 
SuhlulsliitCtvally published 
in the Bombay Samskrt 
Series ) . 

(70) Jparslianodaya, by Gobhili 

— 10 , 000 . 

(71) Brahwa-Siltra^ 10,000 aphor- 

isms, "with Bdrlidyana- 
Bhdshyn — 80,000. 

(72) Kydya- Sutra in six chapte]*s. 

(Dictated by Pt. Dliana- 
1‘aja to Bhnyavdn Dds^, 


Person^xl Narrative in connection with the 

Pranava- Vada, 

I turn now to the story of the particular work, 
the Pranava-Vdda, of which these volumes purport 
to be a summary. Into this I will take the 
liberty of iiitroducing a good deal of personal 
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matter, for whicli I crave the indulgence of my 
readers, my excuse for the procedure being that 
the personal matter is likely to be of use in 
appraising the value of the work. 

Having been more or less earnestly interested 
in questions of metaphysic from the year 1881, 
when I was in ray thirteenth year, I had formed 
for myself, in 1887, while studying for university 
degrees, a set of philosophical aphorisms in 
Samskrt, with an English translation. These 
embodied answers, to my own satisfaction, to all 
or most of the final questions of motaphysic, 
in the shape of definitions of the Hltimates of the 
World-process. I had them printed for private 
circulation among friends some time between 
1887 and 1890 ; I am not sure of the exact year 
now. I reproduce these aphorisms below ; and 
for detailed exposition of the ideas contained in 
them, and of some slight changes and improve- 
ments and corrections introduced into the 
scheme, I may* be permitted to refer to a book, 
called The Science of Peace, written by me, and 
published by the Thoosophical Publishing 
Society in 1904. 






1 . 

“arir,” “qr^miTT” ^ i 
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“arw” ^ “wi^” ijar s^.-, 

“1^;” I 


“frmr” “«r^” 
I 

«r fir ?r^xinr- 

iRft fir 



triT v^ira^^m 


“55nnrfir:”i 
», ^nsE^ “?i^” 


^fir ayrsr^^Tf^ “^:,” “^^Jwimr” ^ i 


4f. <npTr <gr^; “grir^*’ i 

^&». m ^ “wr” "iH” I 


sr. “ ” % ^l?iNrwH; rnpt , fi%;, 

mn, “fW” wr I 

i«. ’* fir 

^ff<!<«-dar Nn^ wTct^: “ ?ts?Tts5?nwn?T: ” \ 


^ fir ^fiTfin=!r 

“Hreift” fir ^ 

<if&Hg r r r, ^ 
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1^. ^ “^rar;” I 

^ snsnsTWC >ipr “ 

W^RT: I 

i«. “ws^Rnrreift” firwnPTPrPlH skit “^^rra^- 

Jra “jtrit” «if- 

The Heart of the Ve^^nta 

1. (Ahani-etat-na) I-this-not-am ” is the 
Motionless, Timeless, Spaceless, Perfect, Eternal, 
Supreme Brahman, known otherwise as 
P a r a rn a t m a. 

2. The I sheathed in the totality of the 

This and possessing the knowledge I am 

not this’^ is Purusha, Sutratma, Ishvara, ^ 

3. By opposition to the unity of the I,” the 
^^This” is ^^manyf^ hence atomic. This same 
^^This,^^ endowed with being by the affirmation 

I (am) This,^^ and deprived of existence by the 
denial “ (I am) This not,” hence existent as well 
as non-existent, is the (ever becoming, ever 
changing) endlessly atomic Mulaprakrti — 
also named P r a cl h a n a, A v y a k t a, etc. 

4. The clothed in the sheath of an 

1 This idea has been somewhat modiiied and developed in 
The Science of Peace where the word used is Pratyag-Atmfi, 
a distinction being made between it and Sutra-tma, for technical 
purposes. So, more or less slight modifications would have to 
bo made in the wording of the other aphorisms also if they 
were being written out anew, in the light of the Prariava- 
Vada» 
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^'atorn^^ {Le,^ a part of tlie ^^This/^ as distin- 
guished from the totality thereof) and possessing 
the consciousness, I (am) this is the j i v a, 
called otherwise the j i v a t m a. 

5. The placing before itself of the This ’’ 
by the I is Knowledge, 

6 & 7. Whence the Knower and the Known. 

8. Hie full-kiKnvledge I-this-not-am is 
M a h a t, B u d d h i , B r a h m a, V i d y a. 

9. The part-knowledge I (am) this” is 
A-v i d y a. 

10. The complete identification implied in the 

I (am) This/^ despite the utter opposition con- 
veyed in (1 am) This not,” results in (the) 
Mutual Af^'nimilation (of the qualities, so to say, 
of the and the ^^This”). 

1 1 . The This ” by opposition to the unlimited- 
ness of the I ” is limited”. Owing to the 
impossibility, in the limited This, of a contem- 
poroity of the union (of the I and the This) 
contained in the (am) This” and of the 
separation involved in the (1 am) This not,” 
results the (succession of the) movement (motion, 
or cyclic moving) of Asf<um 2 )tion and Benuncia-^ 
tion, Creation and Destruction, Hypothesis and 
Refutation (Manifestation and Absorption, Evo- 
lution and Involution, Life and Death, etc., etc.). 

12. This succession (of the movement) itself is 
Time. 
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13, The possibility of the Existence of the 
" Many ” in (and at) one Time is Space. 

14. The Necessity of the movement involved in 
the sentence ^^I-this-not-am” is May a , Shakti, 
P a i V i-P r a k r t i , the Goddess of a hundred 
names and a thousand hymns. 

When I met Pandit Dhanaraja, at Barabahki, 
in 1897, as said before, and, day after day, heard 
his astonishing accounts of extant ancient works, 
I one day asked him whether in any of these he 
had met with any definition of Brahman, the 
Absolute, or P a r a m a t m a, the Supreme Self, 
in the words of the first aphorism printed above. 
He was silent for sometime and then said Yes^^ 
At my further request, he repeated a paragraph 
in the middle of which occurred, like an islet in 
a stream, the four words recognisable to me, 
while on both sides thereof were masses of what 
was to me then entirely unintelligible language. 
I asked him whence he had made the quotation. 
He mentioned the name of Pranava-Bhashya in 
reply, to the best of my recollection. (When, 
long after, 1 referred the point to him, he said 
my memory was at fault, and that he had men- 
tioned the right name, Franava- Vd^a, from the 
very beginning.) 

My opportunities, at the time, of seeing and 
conversing with him, were not many or long, 
because of the exigencies of the service I was in. 
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I was, moreover, shortly transferred by the 
Government to another district, and so lost sight 
of him for the time being. I resigned the ser- 
vice in March, 1899, partly to find more time 
for such studies as I was interested in, and part- 
ly to look after the secretarial work of the 
Central Hindu College, Benares, founded a few 
months previously by Mrs. Annie Besant, in the 
best and highest interests of Hindu youth and 
Hindu religion. In the winter of 1899-1900 
I wrote out The Scietics of the EmotionSy the 
main ideas of which I had put forward many 
years previously in a very roughly sketched 
article, entiled “ Findings,^’ in The Theosophisty in 
1894 ; and the work was published in London, by 
the Theosophical Publishing Society, in the 
summer of 1900. 

About the end of July in this latter year I 
went to Barabahkl for a couple of days to pay 
a visit to my old friend Painlit Parmeshri Das. 
At the latter’s house I saw Pandit Dhanaraja 
again. The broken conversations of 1897 were 
resumed. I made further enquiries about the 
commentary on the Vranavo the Pranava~Vada 
as he called it now. He repeated passages from 
it ; also from what he declared was an ancient 
commentary by Barhayana on tlie original JBrah'- 
ma-SutrcLs, My interest was aroused strongly. 
Between this interest on the one hand, and 
the doubts and suspicions hanging around the 
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man on the other, it appeared to me that a 
serious experiment should be made, and a full 
and fair opportunity given to the Paijdit to help 
the public, if he really could, with an ancient 
work which, from the promise of the oral ex- 
tracts, would be of immense value. 

1 invited Pandit Dhanaraja to come and stay 
with me at Benares, where the home of my 
family is. He agreed. I returned to Benares, 
made necessary arrangements, and sent men to 
fetch him from Barabahki. He arrived in 
Benares on the morning of the 30th August, 
1900. On the next day I began writing down 
the Pranava^Vada to his dictation. We worked 
for about four hours each morning. I took 
down about 125 shloka-measures (equal to 4,000 
Samskrt letters or syllables) in about two 
hours, carefully re-read to him the previous 
day^s writing, and made the necessary correct- 
ions that he pointed out in another hour, and 
spent the fourth hour in little breaks for rest, 
and in general talk and discussion of any words 
or sentences in the work that ofPered any diffi- 
culty to me. In this way I finished about 4,000 
shloka-measures in the month of September. 

As the writing proceeded my understanding 
of the archaic Samskrt improved, and my in- 
terest in the work, and wonderment at the 
coincidences of its thought with the views I had 
arrived at independently before, grew apace. 
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But at the end of September, 1900, other 
urgent business, mainly connected with the 
Central Hindu College, and partly with the 
Theosophical Society, the Indian Section of 
which has its headquarters at Benares, unavoida- 
bly took up all my time and attention. I began to 
feel very anxious as to how a break could be 
avoided in the work of writing down the 
Pranava-Vada. Just then, most fortunately and 
providentially, my ok? friend and junior at 
College, GrahgiXnnth Jhil, M.A. (author of many 
valuable translations of Sarhskrt works, then 
Librarian to the Maharaj«a of Darbhahga), turn- 
ed up on a six weeks^ leave to stay with us in 
Benares, amidst old associations. I seized the 
opportunity, worked up his interest in the matter 
without any difficulty, and induced him to take 
my seat at the writing-table. 

I used to pique myself on my power of writ- 
ing the Samskrt, the Devaiuigari character, 
fast. I used to write, on an average, one shloka- 
measure or thirty-two syllables per minute to 
Paijdit Phanaraja\s dictation, the arrangement 
between him and me being tliat he should speak 
out half that measure once, and wait for an 
audible sign from me to proceed with another 
half shloka-measure, without repeating any 
words except when I happened to become doubt- 
ful and made a special request for a repetition. 
But Gahganath Jlia fairly surpassed me, and in 
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the six weeks he stayed with us, he took down 
to the dictation of the blind man nearly 8,000 
shloka-measures. Then he had to go back and 
rejoin his post. 

I began again about the middle of November, 
1900, and, by the end of the month, reduced to 
writing another 2,000 shlokas. In the begin- 
ning of December, 1900, I had to go out with 
Mrs. Besant on a tour in the North of India, in 
connexion with the Colfcge and the Theosoph- 
ical Society. I, therefore, engaged Pandit 
Ainba Das Shastri, a Pandit of Benares, educat- 
ed in Samskrt in the indigenous way, with a 
special training in the Nydf/a Philosophy, to com- 
plete the work for me. I may note here that 
Pandit Amba J)as does not know English. He 
completed the last 2,000 shlokas of the Pranava^ 
Vdda on the 9th January, 1901. 

Throughout the months of October, Novem- 
ber and December, 1900, and up to the 13th of 
January, 1901, I used to avail Tiiyself of the 
spare hours that I could secure daring the days 
I was in Benares, generally between the hours 
of 9 and 11 in the night, to read out to the blind 
Pai;idit what had been written by Ganganath 
Jha or Amba Das Shastri, and correct any 
mistakes that had crept in, as pointed out by him. 
This work of revision was also completed on the 
13th January, 1901. 

Between the 13th and the 19th January, 1901, 
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I took down to the Pandit^s dictation the origi- 
nal Preface” to the book, which for some reason 
of his own, never explained to me, he had 
reserved to the last. On the 19th January, 1901, 
Paiidit Dhanaraja left for his home in Belhar 
Kalan. 

Although, on repeated reading, the language 
of the work becomes, generally speaking, in- 
telligible, yet the precise sense remains often 
obscure and indefinable. It will remain obscure 
throughout to minds not specially trained and 
prepared by previous metaphysical study to 
grasp and utilise slight clues to subtle ideas. 
There are other drawbacks to a study of 
the work: too much repetition of the same 
ideas in only slightly different forms or aspects 
and only slightly different language ; too much 
condensation in one place, and over-prolixi- 
ty in another; and so on. Yet, despite these 
drawbacks, as they are from a modern point of 
view, the work is unique. It is different 
entirely from anything on the subject of 
Philosophy now current in Samskrt, or any other 
language, so far as I am aware. It has had a 
special charm and attraction for mo, and has 
aroused an almost superstitious enthusiasm 
in mo, because of the entire agreement of its 
line of thought with that which I evoked for 
myself independently many years before I knew 
anything about Pandit Dhanaraja, or about this 
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work, and an aphoristic outline of which I had 
circulated privately in print amongst a few 
friends, and then sketched out roughly in a 
few articles under the titles of To Him That 
Seeks, Findings,^^ and Further Findings,^^ 
in The Theosophist for March, May and October, 
1894, and later on published in fuller detail 
in The Science of the Emotions and The Science 
of Peace, in 1900 and 1904 respectively. 

I have already stated how The Science of the 
Emotions was written out in the winter of 1899- 
1900, when I possessed only an acquaintance 
with Pandit Phananija, and had not yet heard 
anything from him about the Pranava-Va4ci 
beyond the more name. I found, later on, the 
main ideas of that book expounded in the 
Franava-Vada in a few pages of the third and 
largest section, oi? Kriya, entitled the Kriya- 
PraJcarana, 

I may be permitted to add here, with 
respect to The Science of Peace, that it is 
practically a detailed commentary on the set 
of aphorisms reproduced above, made by me for 
my own use in 1887, as said before ; and deals 
with most of the many questions incidentally 
raised in The Science of the Emotions, and left 
there to be answered elsewhere, as belonging to 
metaphysic. The drafting of this work. 
The Science of Peace, was begun in June 1900, 
when F was away, for a change of air, at the 
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hill town of Waltair, also called Vizagapatam^ 
on the sea-shore, midway between Calcutta and 
Madras on the eastern coast of India. The 
whole of it, and the bulk of a continuation of 
it, dealing especially with metaphysical psycho- 
logy of cognition, desire and action (not yet 
published) was drafted out in June, and on my 
return to Benares, in July 1900, just before the 
beginning of the reduction into writing of the 
Pranava-Vada, More of the continuation was 
drafted, in a sporadic manner, during the time 
the other was being taken down. (This is yet 
in hand and may bo revised and published later.) 

The correspondences, nay, frequently, identi- 
ties of thought between my draft and the 
Pranava~Vada were very startling to me ; 
and have been the main cause for my, so 
to say, superstitious faith in the latter work. 
It came upon me more and more strongly, as 
I proceeded with the work, that on the one 
hand I was taking down, in one form 
and language, to dictation from the rote- 
memory of another, what I had been repro- 
ducing on th(' other hand, in another form 
and language, and much more imperfectly, 
from my own reason-memory of the samskara, 
the impress, of past births ; and that both forms 
were derived, not only from the Common Store 
of All-knowledge, All-consciousness, which is in 
and which is the World-process at large, and 
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whence and wherein is all knowledge whatsoever, 
hut also, more particularly, from a special litera- 
ture which existed and was extant and matter 
of public knowledge and study in India, some 
thousands of years ago, and which still exists, 
but now inextant and hidden, and to be 
rediscovered by single-minded and laborious 
search only. 

After having taken down to dictation the 
Pranaxm^Vada, I felt for some time that it w’as 
perhaps not necessary for me to continue work 
on The Science of Peace, But on looking at the 
two again, I saw that while the root-principles, 
the main ideas, wore the same, there was much 
difference in the method of treatment and the 
details. My draft, I saw, taking its stand on 
the one, single, indispensable, and indefeasible 
fact of consciousness, endeavoured to lead 
thought up from current answers to the ulti- 
mate problem of metaphysic, regarding them as 
insufficient, to a higher and (as it appeared to mo) 
more perfect synthesis and complete explanation, 
and then to deduce all othei' root-ideas and prin- 
ciples therefrom; and so dealt almost entirely 
with the why of things. The older work, on the 
other hand, practically started where my draft 
ended, assumed the Toot-ideas as proved, as, \n 
fact, matter of common knowledge, and at once 
entered upon numerous applications of those 
root-ideas to the facts around us, to the details 
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of the World-process, of human life and evolu- 
tion, and to the technicalities of Samskrt 
literature in particular, which had never en- 
tered into my mind. In other words, the 
difference between the two works was th& 
difference between abstract and concrete, laws 
and cases, rules and facts. Moreover, the 
older work was full of obscurities, and 
full of technical ways of thought and ex- 
pression, unfamiliar to readers of English and 
thinkers employing the 'modern counters of 
thought ; while the newer work was written 
more, though not by any means entirely, from 
the standpoint and in the language of modern 
philosophical thought. It seemed to me, indeed,, 
that the newer work would serve efficiently 
as an introduction and help to the study of the 
Pranava- Vdda, showing, as it did, the steps by 
which the principles and conclusions taught 
in an ancient and now hidden literature had 
been worked up to anew by an individual 
consciousness, in modern days, and without any 
help from that previous literature. I therefore- 
decided to put The Science of Peace^ before the 
public. I shall endeavour and hope I may be 
able to p\ace the continuation oi the work 
before them also, later on, for similar reasons. 

In concluding this note I would record my 
deep gratitude to Mrs. Annie Besant, who was 
the first to appreciate The Scmice of the 
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Emotions and The Science of Peace^ and who 
read them in manuscript, suggested many 
improvements, encouraged me to publish the 
works, and finally had them published by the 
Theosophical Publishing Society, giving a series 
of lectures on each book, while it was in the Press, 
And thereby introducing the main ideas to a much 
larger public than they would have reached 
otherwise, and in a far more lucid and interest- 
ing manner than the written treatises have 
Achieved ; and who, again, has encouraged and 
onablod me to publish the present work, and 
not only done so but has embellished it with 
valuable footnotes from her own pen. 

I have written down the above personal liistory 
in the hope that I may thereby inspire a special 
interest in the work, by pointing out such an extra- 
ordinary coincidence connected therewith, as 
is, even by itself, and apart from the inherent 
merits of the work, uo mean test of truth. 
Unless there is an agreement of basic fact, such 
coincidences do not occur. When they do 
occur they constitute at least sufficient reason 
for careful enquiry, I myself earnestly believe 
that there is a providential purpose in this coinci- 
dence, and that the time has come when the 
general modern public, prepared by the ideas of 
the great German philosophers, by the world- 
wide revival of interest in Samskrt learning and 
philosophy, especially Ve4^nta, and finally by 
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the Theosophical movement and literature — than 
which there is no more promising seed, at the 
present day, of all-embracing tolerance and 
sympathy and brotherhood — ^is ready for a larger 
metaphysic, a deeper psychology, a more reason- 
supported ethic than it has been content with so 
long, a metaphysic and a science of Yoga that will 
form the completing keystone of the great dome 
of knowledge, wherein the different sciences 
serve as the building stones, bound together 
by the mortar of psychology and physiology. 

With this foreword, I would leave the reader 
to judge whether the work satisfies or does not 
satisfy lastingly any deep-seated need of his. 
But before proceeding to the actual summary 
of the work I should say, in two more pre- 
liminary notes, something about the genuineness 
of the work, and about the nature of this 
summary. 



III. 

The Genuineness op the Wobk. 

A question that would naturally strike anyone, 
not wholly one-pointed towards the inherent 
merits or demerits of the book, but also interested 
in side-questions as to its authorship, with regard 
to a work purporting to have been taken down 
to dictation from alleged memory under such 
extraordinary conditions as those described 
above, would be : la the work genuine ? Is the 
man telling the truth when he says he learnt it 
off by rote in such and such circumstances ? Or 
is it only another of those forgeries with which 
the history of literature is studded ? 

The easiest and most satisfactory proof of its 
genuineness would, clearly, have been an old and 
independent manuscript. Such a manuscript 
Pandit Dhanaraja has not been able to supply; 
and for this inability he advances reasons which, 
from his standpoint, and in view of the condi- 
tions under which he obtained access to the 
work, are not wholly unintelligible or invalid. 
He, a blind man, could never himself make use 
of a manuscript an# never tried to acquire one, 
and the Pandit or Pandits who had copies would 
not part with them. 

The independent search, made by some of my 
friends, as mentioned before, in the places 
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mentioned by Paridit Dhanaraja, has so far proved 
unsuccessful. 

All this, however, is quite in keeping with the 
habit, well known to be strongly prevalent in 
India, of concealing old and rare manuscripts ; 
and the absence of this first and highest degree 
of proof does not therefore necessarily stamp 
the dictated Pranava-Va4cb as a forgery. 

The proof that would have been satisfactory 
in the next degree could have been supplied by 
a good test of memory. If I know a thing 
by heart I can repeat it not once only but 
a hundred times. If, then, Pandit Dhana- 
raja could repeat a second time what he 
had dictated once, it would at least be clear 
that the matter was mnemonic. For the in- 
stance js not easily found of a man talented 
enough to dictate four to six thousand syllables 
of his own extempore composition, at a single 
sitting, without a single break, and as fast as a 
fast writer could take them down, and also to go 
on impressing those syllables so fully on his 
memory as to be able to reproduce them exactly 
at will later on. If Pandit Dhanaraja were such 
an exception, then also he would be a prodigy, a 
genius, the like of whom the world has not often 
seen before ; perhaps though even otherwise, on 
any other theory whatever, his performances are 
wonderful enough f 

But Pandit Dhanaraja during all the year# 
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that he was known to Pa^idit Parmeshri DSs, 
and has been known to me, has never repeat- 
ed a second time what he dictated and got 
reduced to writing once. He has never flatly 
declined to do so either; but he has always 
evaded any request of this kind. I am not 
feeling well enough, just now. I am tired. T 
shall do so some other time, when I am better,^^ 
etc. When requested to declare definitely and 
frankly whether he never would, or whether he 
had taken any vow not to so repeat what he 
had dictated, he has always said: “I will satisfy 
you and do what you wish some other time,’^ 
etc* That other time has yet to come. 

In other matters also, as for instance the pro- 
ducing of manuscripts which he admitted were 
in his family house and in his possession, or 
otherwise under his control, he has often made 
contradictory statements which have given rise 
to a presumption of some peculiarity in his 
nature, such as neuropaths and intellectual Insiiff 
naturpe often sulfer from, especially when they 
are also labouring under the sad privation of 
sight. 

Taking these facts together, with (1) the 
obscure, abstruse, and even sometimes uncouth 
nature of many portions^ of what has been taken 
down from him, and with (2) the facts that the 
Samskrt which flows so uninterruptedly from 
his lips is frequently ungrammatical, as judged 
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hy the standards of Pacini, and that the 
sentences are often incomplete and wanting 
in pnma facie connexion with each other, 
the result has been that many impatient 
friends who came to bless have gone away 
cursing They have hastily decided that the 
man was a humbug ” pure and simple, that his 
utterances were the merest gabble, that what- 
ever portions of them liappened to be intelligible 
were n(3 thing else than pickings from the brains 
of his friends made during conversation on 
theosophical and philosophical subjects, and 
that all his talk about a vast old world of litera- 
ture buried away in the homes of private fami- 
lies was mere mystification, and even downright 
deception. 

Are these friends right ? It is impossible to 
convince them that they are not, if they are 
not willing to take into account any other than 
the two tests mentioned. But a third test remains 
to be applied j and really it is the only important 
and satisfactory one to apply in such cases. 
None of these friends spent more than two or 
three hours altogether in trying and deciding the 
case of piianarilja ; some perhaps only as 
•many minutes. What have they got to say 
who have had the patience to spend hundreds, 
even thousands, of hours in weighing internal 
evidence^ the intrinsic merits of the dictated 
material ? 
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Perhaps t shall not be judged guilty of an 
improper presumption if I say that I can 
speak with a certain amount of confidence 
about the Pranava-Vd^a. In reducing it to 
writing, in reading it back to Pandit Dhana- 
raja, in reading it over and over again, in 
writing out marginal notes, in summarising, 
paraphrasing and translating it into English, 
and finally taking this summary through the 
press, I have spent many thousands of hours 
distributed over a period of nearly ten years, 
beginning with the 31st of August 1900 and 
ending with the publication of these volumes. 
And at the end of all this labour my firm con- 
viction is that it is a work which — with all its 
shortcomings of obscurity of sense and language, 
of redundances and verbosities, on the one hand, 
and excessive compressions on the other, and of 
a mannerism that is apt to tire a modern reader — 
is unrivalled in the whole mass of extant Samskrt 
literature, and, so far as I am aware through 
the medium of tho English language, in any 
other philosophical literature also, for profound 
and all-comprehending metaphysic, for pene- 
trating insight into and luminous solution of the 
deepest and darkest problems of all life, for 
incessant proof into and of the breakloss inter- 
connexion of all the infinite details of the World- 
process, for holding up the highest ideals of the 
fortunes and functions of human evolution, and 
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finally for a suggestiveness that opens up endless 
vistas of possible knowledge before the straining 
eyes of the thinking reader. Tlie only other work 
extant which has the same characteristics of com- 
prehensive helpfulness is The Secret Doctrine 
of H. P. Blavatsky. And that and this supple- 
ment each other and make one whole, as meta- 
physic and science, as abstract and concrete, as 
principles and details. But the history of the 
writing of that work, and of its sister-work, 
Tsifi Vnceiled, is even inore ^ mysterious ^ and 
* suspicious ^ from the standpoint of the reader 
who is wholly out of touch with the psychic 
phenomena of the realm of the superphysical, 
than this. (See Col. H. S. OlcotPs Old Diary 
Leaves, Vols. i. and iii., and The Secret Doctrine 
itself, Vol. i.. Introductory pp. xxiii, xxlv, et seq.) 

It is, further, my conviction, also based on 
the nature of the book, that it is not a work 
which can have been produced independently 
of any connected and co-existing* literature and 
science, like Minerva springing full-armed from 
the forehead of Jupiter, but is necessarily in 
organic articulation with a whole large mass of 
literature of a similar nature, and is itself only 
the essential and all-important typus of a vast- 
ranging kind of thought which is radically 
different in its ensouling principle from much 
of the things now extant. The following quo- 
tation has a special value in this reference ; 
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. • MSS., hitherto buried out of. . . 

reach. . . would again come to light, a«id with 

them the key to much of that which was hidden 
for ages from the popular understanding. . ." 

(Letter of the Master K. H., quoted in A. P. 
SinneWs The Occult World, p. 115.) 

My enthusiasm over the work is probably and 
naturally excessive, because of the amount of 
time I have spent over it, and of the personal 
reasons mentioned before. But after discount* 
ing all such excess, I bedieve that there will still 
be left behind for every rt)ador a tangible 
residuum of justifiabJe appreciation. As an 
English friend who started with a bias against 
rather than for the work, remarked to me, after 
looking through a considerable portion of the 
translation in manuscript : There is stuff in 

it ; it should be published.^^ 

Of such merit (or otherwise) in the work, the 
reader can and will, of course, form his own 
opinion, and which is said above is only by way 
of general recommendation to him to read what, 
I earnestly believe, will be helpful to him. 

But one thing remains to be mentioned in 
this connexion, of which the reader would 
ordinarily not have an opportunity of judging, 
and which I therefore add here as matter of 
personal experience. It is this : Pandit Dhaiia- 
raja, from what I have seen of him, has no more 
the power of creating this work out of his own 
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intelligence than he has of creating the solar 
system. He lived with me for five months. I 
sat in his company for many hours almost every 
day of these months, with one break of three 
weeks. And I know that he does not under- 
stand some portions of the book, whicli are not 
unintelligible to the student of theosophy. 

I have often discussed the sense of passages 
with him, and he has often admitted that his 
previous explanation was wrong and mine right, 
after consulting (as he said) in his own memory, 
of course, what he called Gobhili\s commentary 
on the Pranava* Vada, two or three fragments 
from which commentary also I have taken down 
from him, just for curiosity. Again I have tried to 
converse with him, in ordinary modern Samskrt, 
on every day matters, and ho has found it 
difficult, or at least given me the impression, by 
his halting and laboured efforts, that he found 
it difficult, to construct half a dozen sentences 
in either modern Samskrt or that of the works 
he dictates. Ho has always given me the im- 
pression that while he was no doubt a more than 
commonly intelligent man, his intelligence was 
of the kind to give him a general understanding of 
the meaning and value of what he was dictating ; 
not of the kind to enable him to discover and put 
forth the ideas and words newly himself, or 
even, always, to make that significance explict 
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to others, who could often see more in his words 
than he himself could do. 

Also, as collateral facts in support of the view 
that the Pranava-Vada existed in Pandit Dhana- 
raja^s memory as a completed whole, before he 
began dictating it to me, may be mentioned 
these : — ^Before beginning the work, I asked him 
what its extent was in shloka-measures, in order 
to calculate the total amount of time needed, 
and to regulate my daily routine accordingly., 
He unhesitatingly mentioned 16,000 shloka- 
measures, and my manuscript, on completion, 
bore out the truth of the statement. This 
manuscript consists of 535 pages of ruled fools- 
cap, each page containing thirty-four lines of 
writing, and each line from twenty-five to thirty- 
two letters, or on an average twenty-eight 
letters, thirty-two letters making one shloka- 
measure. Again, from time to time, as we com- 
pleted one section or chapter or part, he stated 
the progressive total of shloka-measures reached, 
and also stated beforehand the shloka-measures 
in the next section or chapter. All these state- 
ments have been justified by the manuscript. 
Moreover, when I was reading over to him the 
previous day^s work, he frequently made small 
corrections, and more than once asked me, 
incidentally, to refer back to such and such a 
place, in order to verify the consistency of the 
correction with a previous statement in the text, 
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and he directed me to that previous statement 
by saying how far back, in approximate shloka- 
measures, I should refer. Also, the Author^s 
Preface, dictated to me after the text of the 
work was completed, contains a fair and orderly 
table of the contents of the whole, and supplies 
indirectly the memory-test discussed before. 

The theory that he picks the material for his 
* pretended ^ old works out of the brains of those 
with whom he conversed will not stand examina- 
tion. In the first place, even if he had the 
ability to pick others’ brains of ideas, which in 
itself is no mean power, he had not, as said 
before, sufficient Samskrt to clothe them. 
Secondly, to confine ourselves to the Pranava- 
Vada, the book contains far more than I had 
ever dreamt of; while the root-ideas are the 
same as already existed in my mind, these ideas 
have been applied, in the book, to fields of 
knowledge to which 1 was qiiite unable to apply 
them. There is a large mass of details there 
which was never in my waking consciousness at 
least. Theories as to their having been present 
in my sub- or supra-consciousness, and Dhana- 
raja having absorbed them by telepathy, or of 
their being dictated by a familiar ” spirit — are 
all less in accordance with the well-recognised 
law of scientific and philosophic investigation 
and postulation of hypotheses, viz.y the Law of 
Parsimony, which requires that the simplest 
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possible hypothesis should be adopted, than the 
supposition that the Pandit was repeating parrot* 
like what he had learnt by rote. It should be 
stated here, that Pandit Dhanaraja himself, when 
such suggestions were made to him in the way 
of enquiry, emphatically repudiated all such 
explanations, and insisted that it was pure 
memory. When pressed to say if he felt nothing 
abnormal and peculiar when dictating these 
works, he said whenever he was making these 
great efforts of memory he felt something like a 
thread or nerve working up and down between 
his eyes within the forehead. This might mean 
the stimulation of the physical memory by the 
working of some subtler sense of sight or rather 
of hearing, for by his account, he never himself 
saw and read the books, being blind, but only 
heard them read out, and impressed them on his 
memory only through the sense of hearing. 

The possibility that the Pandit has repro- 
duced and dictated matter which he has studied 
and digested and thought out and systematised 
for himself independently, in the same way 
that great orators and practising lawyers 
and scientific and philosophical lecturers and 
preachers have in ancient and modem times 
orally delivered large works which are studied 
with profit by generations — this possibility may 
be considered from another standpoint. 

I have already said that my own experience 
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of the Pa^idit^s intelligence and ability is that they 
are not enough to account for the Pranava-Va4<^ 
The other standpoint from which the question 
may be considered, assuming my judgment of 
his abilities to be wrong, is that of the question : 
What motive had the Pandit to tell the lie that 
the work is not his own, when it is ? Of course 
this enquiry can proceed only on the assumption 
that the work has some merit and is not mere 
gabble; otherwise, it is obvious, the query is 
superfluous, and the whole discussion falls to 
the ground. 

The question then is, why should not the 
Pandit claim the rightful credit of the authorship 
of such a remarkable work ? If he did so, he 
would win a certain amount of fame and lionour 
or, if he was above such considerations, would 
be doing the plain duty of telling the truth. 
He seemed to have nothing to gain by persisting 
in a false repudiation of authorship. I can 
find no satisfactory answer to this question. 
The only answer that can be possibly advanc* 
ed on the data we have, is the unsatisfactory 
one that he is eccentric. Of course a certain 
amount of eccentricity has to be assigned to 
him on the other hypothesis also, viz,, that 
he has really committed a genuine old work 
to memory from a manuscript which was 
read out to him, and has now dictated it, but 
will not repeat what he has dictate& once. 
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But between the two eccentricities, the latter 
seems to have some method in it. It is possible 
that he declines to undergo tests of memory 
either for fear of making mistakes which might 
be made too much of, or for some other reasons, 
such as promises made to those with whom he 
studied, which he does not wish to be known 
publicly. The other eccentricity, of falsely re- 
pudiating authorship, does not show even such 
traces of method. 

A statement hero as to the Gohhili-Bhnshya 
on the Bhfigavad Gltd, about 26,000 shl oka- 
measures in extent, all dictated by the blind 
man to Papdit Parmoshri Dils, would also be 
helpful as evidence in enabling the reader to 
form his own conclusions as to the genuineness 
of Dhanaraja^s performances. I myself have not 
had time enough to read through the whole of 
this systematically. Pandit Gahganath Jha has, 
however, been kind enough, at iny request, to do 
so, and he has also made an abstract in English 
of its interpretation of the Gita* He says that 
the work has a perfectly rational consistency and 
a distinct style and manner of its own, and 
refers to very many other old works now 
unknown even by name ; but, ho adds, the work 
has nothing remarkably new or extraordinary, 
or not now generally known, to tell us ; and is 
therefore disappointing in respect of any expect- 
ations of esoteric interpretation and occult 
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knowledge. The portions that I have myself 
succeeded in studying, of this book confirm 
Pandit GahganatVs view. I should add, how- 
ever, that there is a good deal in it which is very 
suggestive of now ideas, and stimulates thought 
to work along unusual directions in a reader 
with the necessary turn of mind. The charac- 
ters of the Mahdhharafa story, Yudhishthira, 
Arjuna, Duryodhana, etc., are also explained in 
the first chapter as allegorical symbols of various 
conditions and moods of the mind ; and this is 
distinctly new, or at least not extant. The set 
manner of commonting is to take each word and 
postulate in succession a number of meanings, 
on the strength of the explanations of the word 
given in various Kashas (dictionaries), and to 
refute each hypothevsis by reasons, till the last 
and correct meaning is loft behind, and this is 
generally in accordance with the (old) Nirukta, 
Briefly, the method followed is the approved 
method of Vedanfa, a d h y a r o p a, i,e,, super- 
imposition, assumption by hypothesis, and then 
a p a V a d a, refutation. 

Considering* all these facts together, the pro- 
per conclusion to draw seems to me to be that 
while Pandit Dhanaraja may have indulged in 
exaggerations, mystifications, sensationalism, 
sometimes even divergences from truth, and 
self-contradictions, there is behind and beneath 
all these a certain amount of basic truth which 
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makes it eminently ^desirable that persons with 
better opportunities and abilities than I have 
had at my disposal, should systematically take 
up the work of investigation and search for old 
MSS. on the spot. 

To reiterate, with respect to the Pranava^Vada, 
over and above all. other considerations must 
always stand the consideration of the inherent 
merits of the work itself. It has always been 
the test of truth that it should be independent 
of the virtues and vices, perfections and failings 
of any one individual, that it should not bo 
claimable as the exclusive property or invention 
of any one person, and that even in connexion 
with the mere discovery of any truth the 
personality should remain or become doubtful, 
so that the truth may stand on its own feet and 
not on those of any passing mortal. The best 
work generally is, or rapidly becomes, nameless. 
Truth is the ])roperty of every one. Why should 
any one be allowed to claim it exclusively ? Those 
ideas only are really true to every one which 
coTiie home to every one, which every one feels 
he has himself discovered or always possessed. 
Even such works as the great epics and dramas of 
the nations, dilferent as they are in nature from 
scientific or metaphysical truths, become name- 
less — ^because they embody that surpassing 
excellence of description which makes them 
truths of psychology and ethics. What do we 
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know of Valmiki or Vyasa or Homer ? Even 
Shakespeare is becoming shadowy. Well may 
the Pranavn-Vdday then, rest on its own merits 
and well may its authorship remain always 
doubtful ! Pacts, laws, theories, should be judged 
in themselves, independently of who propounds 
them. The way in which Inis Unveiled and 
The Secret Doctrine have been given to the 
world has been already referred to. The Paurilnic 
story tells how Indra came to Utahka disguised 
as a foul chan dal a, and offered him the nectar 
of immortality in that guise. Utahka refused 
to take it and lost his chance, for the time being. 
Truth often comes to its votary in uncouth garb, 
just to tost whether the votary loves it or only 
the garb; to test whether he has developed the 
keenness and strength of eyesight which can 
discern it unerringly beneath all changes of outer 
form — when only he can really profit by it; or 
whether he is yet too feeble of mental vision and 
grasp to be able to successfully perceive and 
hold it. One of the most valuable effects of 
Upasika^s (H. P. Blavatsky^s) mission is that it 
drives men to self-study and destroys in them 
blind servility to persons.^^ (Letter from a 
Master quoted in Col. OlcotPs Old Diary Leaves 
Vol. iii. p. 92.) So let us judge the Pranava- 
Vada by its own merits, whatever the quality or 
the name of the writer may be. 

Before concluding this section of the introduc- 
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tion I wish to state that 1 hare appeared to 
myself as rather wanting in appreciation and 
gratitude, while writing as I have written about 
the blind Pandit. But I have done so and 
pointed out his shortcomings myself only in 
order that others, less sympathetic, less apprecia- 
tive, loss bound by gratitude, may not do it in a 
worse form, with exaggeration and without 
balance. I have acted on the instinct which 
makes a brother feel that for any sin he may 
have committed, he would rather be punished by 
his own brother, who, even in inflicting the stroke, 
would feel sad, would feel that he was cleansing 
and purifying for rehabilitation, than by the 
public gaoler, who would have no such sympathy 
and yearnings. 

My gratitude to him is deep indeed for 
the confirmation and amplification he has 
brought to me of my most cherished views, 
for the hopes he has given me of further 
discovery, for having accepted mo as the 
repository of one of his most precious possess- 
ions, without any obvious and sufficient reason 
and remuneration of any kind. Holding the 
views I hold about him, his shortcomings arouse 
in me only the affectionate sympathy due to the 
neuropath, the genius encased in a frail body, 
the sensitive and shrinking soul bound to a 
sightless frame, that has not met in the early 
years of life the friendliness that aroused 
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confidence and trust, but the want of sympathy 
that leaves behind a permanent apprehension of 
pain from others. 

I earnestly ho])e that no reader of mine will 
make this mistake, of imagining me to be want- 
ing in gratitude to tlie Pai,idit, who compares 
these few pages of a criticism that is only 
intended to disarm worse criticism, that is only 
intended to uphold justice as against blind 
partiality on the one hand and equally blind 
condemnation on the other, with the many pages 
of the summary of the Vranava^Vd^fx that are 
the most expressive embodiment of my apprecia- 
tion of him. 



IV. 

The Nature op the Praxava-Vada, 

A tradition, common all over India, is that the 
world is derived from Veda (which etymological- 
ly means Knowledge and which contains all 
knowledge whatsoever), that the essence and 
source of the Veda is the Gayatrl with certain 
Maha VakyaSj and that these, finally, are born 
from the Aum. Consequently the Vranava (which 
is the name of the sound Aurn, pronounced as 
Om) is the most sacred of sounds. Such is the 
tradition. But wlnat the reason for it is, is not 
quite clear. The MdnduJcya, the Tdra-Sdra, and 
other Upanishah'^ the Gopatha Brdhmana, and 
Tan^ra-works give many elaborate and instruc- 
tive interpretations of the three letters A, U 
and M, of which this sound is made up ; but 
none seems sufficient to justify such an all- 
comprehensive claim as is made by the 
tradition. 

The Franava-Vd<fa justifies it. It explains 
that A stands for the Self, U for the Not-Self 
and M, for the relation of negation which exists 
between them. It is obvious that these three 
factors, or rather two factors and the nexus 
between them, exhaust the All without leaving 
behind any remainder. 
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The AUMj thus, is equivalent to the Idea or 
Consciousness ^^I-This-Not (anl)^^ The three 
factors of this single, partless, timeless, spaceless 
and motionless consciousness, in the simultaneous 
affirmation and negation involved in their juxta- 
position, constitute the triune Brahman, the 
Absolute, which is at once the Changeless as 
well as the exhaustless storehouse of all change 
and of all that changes. 

All the main facts of the World-process are 
deduced from this logion, which is shown as the 
one law of all laws, all other laws being corol- 
laries from it. 

The permutjitions and combinations of the 
three factors give rise to various subordinate 
Maha-vakyaSy great sentences, logia, each of 
which represents one principal law or method 
governing the World-process. Four, tlie most 
important, form the foundations of the four 
Vedas respectively — the Atharva dealing with the 
logion, ^^I-This-Not”, itself, and summing up 
the other three Vedas and tlieir logia. Twenty- 
four other logia, next in importance, are each 
represented by one letter of the (rayatrl. The 
ye4(ifi may be regarded as an extended interpre- 
^tion of the significance of the Gayatrl, 

1^he interplay between the A and the U, tlie 
Self and the STot-Self, by affirmation and then 
negation, gives rise to the Jiva, or individual 
Ego, and to various triplets of qualities or 
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attributes in Spirit and Matter. The most 
important are Cognition, Desire and Action 
in the former, and Substantiality, Sensuous 
Quality, and Mobility in the latter. The 
Samskrt equivalents are jnana, ichchha 
and kr i y a, and d r a v y a, g u n a and karma 
respectively. 

The deals with j n a ii a, Cognition, 

Knowledge, predominantly. The Yajuh with 
kriya, action. The Sama with ichchh a, desire. 
I^he Atharra with the siiniination of them all. 
Each of these is reflected and re-reflected 
endlessly in the others, giv'ing occasion for the 
statement, in the work, of much valuable and 
exceedingly interesting and suggestive informa- 
tion on the psychology of cognition, desire, and 
action. 

The outlines of the whole of the World-process, 
and consequently the whole circle of human 
knowledge, are laid down in terms of Vedic 
technicalities, under the headings of : (1) the 
WedaSy with their fourfold sub-division into (a) 
Samhita ox Mantra, {h) Brahmana, (c) (Tpani^hatf 
and {d) Upaveffa, or Tantra, and their develop- 
ments into the fe) Krshna and Shukla Shdkhds, 
or Yantra, the Black and White branches, of 
each Veda; (2) the six Aiigas; and (3) tho 
six Updngas. Each of these is divided and 
sub-divided endlessly; and many derivative 
and intermediate sciences are mentioned. 
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Metaphysical explanations of the sacraments are 
given. 

Cycles of time and space with their respective 
Rulers or Ishvaras are touched upon. The 
nature of m u k t i is discussed in terms of the 
logion. The various Angas and Upanga^s^, sciences 
and philosophies^ are shown to he consistent 
parts of one organic whole. Spiritual and 
material evolution, through mineral, vegetable, 
animal, human, and various other kingdoms, 
astral or elemental, and the development of 
sixth and seventh senses in future cycles, are 
referred to. And the high destiny and the 
ultimate development of j i v a s into Ishvaras 
and creators of ever now world-systems, and the 
real as well as technical significance of moksha, 
are described with great fulness. 

It should be emphatically noted in conclusion, 
that whatever else the matter of the book may 
be, it is entirely and absolutely unique. There 
is nothing like it to be found in extant Samskrt 
works. 

One question will inevitably strike the modern 
reader at this point. Is there any connexion, 
any reconciliation possible, between this pro- 
found interpretation of the Vvdas^ which goes 
to justify the exaggerated, nay, extravagant- 
seeming reverence traditionally paid to them in 
India, on the one hand, and, on the other, that 
recent interpretation of them which looks upon 
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them as ^^the babblings of child-humanity,” the 
improvisations of rival bards of warring and 
semi-savage tribes, the incantations of fetish- 
worshippers, a medley of the natural beauty 
and poetry of primeval man, and the artificial 
customs and superstitions born of animal terrors 
and malice, and worship and propitiation of 
anthropomorphised sun and moon and fire and 
wind and rain ? 

This is a difficult question to answer. It is 
not possible to pooh-pooh the Pranava^Vada 
after carefully reading it ; it is not possible to 
ignore all the results of modern scholarship and 
research ; and yet the one pictures saints and 
sages, and the other ill-trained, even savage, 
children ! But perhaps we have the explanation 
and reconciliation in these very words. The 
grandfather and the child riding on his knee 
form parts of the same congruous picture, and 
not of two incongruous ones. The objection to 
which the modern theory is open, viz,, the assump- 
tion involved in it that children are able not 
only to appreciate highly poetical and allegorical 
tales, but to write them, is also obviated by this 
explanation. The grandfather Brahma, the 
Pitamaha, par e.vcMeiice, the Manus and ftshis, 
the Hierarchs, Guides and Guardians of the 
Human Race, explain to their first children the 
facts and laws of Nature, in language which 
because of their comprehensive thought is corres- 
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pondingly comprehensive of all possible good 
and evil aspects of the World-process ; the 
children understand only the story-aspect of them, 
and very often misunderstand and misapply 
them too. When the modem scientist says that 
plants compete with each other for food, that 
they marry, that they beget children, and that 
they make the best provision in their power for 
their children, he is talking poetical myths as 
well as rigorous science ; if his hearers misunder- 
stand him it is little fault of his. This is only one 
consideration which seems the most generally 
applicable. For detailed discussions and facts 
and other considerations bearing on the subject, 
the student who has not already finally made up 
his mind that the scriptures of nations are babble, 
should study theosophical literature generally. 
The Pranava-Vdd^ will of course be of much 
help to him, although it does not deal with inter- 
pretations of Ferfa-texts directly. 



V. 

The Manner of the Book. 

The matter of the book has been indicated, in 
the briefest possible hints, above. Its manner 
is, generally speaking, to make a statement on 
each sub-head in more intelligible and modern- 
like prose, and then subjoin a sort of mnemonic 
summary in less intelligible and archaic verse, 
which vSeems (and is said by Pandit Dhanaraja) 
to be quoted from older works. The verses 
dealing with the detail of each department of 
the World-process are mostly in the Anush tup- 
metre ; those which, by antithesis, describe the 
nature of the Absolute ^as transcending these 
details ’ are in another longer and more musical 
metre. These verses illustrate the poetry of 
rigorous and powerful metaphysic, as distin- 
guished from the less rigorous and, therefore, 
softer and sweeter metaphysic of the Sufi poets 
of Persia. So far as I am aware, there are not 
many instances of it in western literature. 
Some sonnets by Fichte, some pieces by the 
medieval mystics, and Lucretius’ poem on Nature 
would be such. It is diificult to understand 
what a hymn to the Absolute can be. These 
verses help us to understand. 

In connexion with these archaic verses, it 
may be interesting to note that Pandit Dhanaraja 
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once made a statement to the effect that there 
were many ^ layers ^ in Samskrt literature, of 
which the VeddSy and their coeval works in 
expansion or exposition of them, including the 
first works on Anga and U'panga^ constituted 
the first layer. He also stated that all this first 
layer was the work of gods of various degrees, 
Avatfiras, descended upon earth for special 
purposes. These are the works called Jrchita 
in the Franava-Vada. He added that of this first 
layer he had succeeded in finding and learning 
only the F<^da-text itself and not the Angas or 
Updngas; and that what ho found on these sub- 
jects were works of the second layer, reproduc- 
tions of the first layer, in the same way as 
a subsequent crop is a reproduction of the first 
through the seeds left behind from the first, 
made by Rshis, progressed human jivas, in 
accordance with the laws and the requirements 
of succeeding cycles of evolution. 

Something of the kind is observable in the 
growth and decay of oven recent literature. 
One main idea expressible in an aphorism is 
started by a thinker ; expansions and commen- 
taries embodying cognate ideas grow round it, 
till the bulk becomes insupportable ; then 
abstracts and redactions begin, till the whole is 
reduced to a number of aphorisms, tables of 
contents, so to say ; and then the whole process 
begins again. Careful divisions of sub-heads. 
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the demarcation of the more important from the 
less important, by means of larger and smaller 
types respectively, even the use of distinct 
aphorisms, is observable in modern scientific and 
philosophical literature, too, notably in German 
works. 

To return to the manner of the Pranava-Vada. 
In the endeavour to make the inseparable 
connexion and the interdependence of all parts 
of the work, as of the World-process, perfectly 
unmistakable, there is an incessant reference 
throughout the book to the Logion and to facts 
and laws previously stated. This leads to 
repetition, which often becomes burdensome to 
a reader who does not specially delight in 
intellectual pugilism, and, either for want of 
leisure or of inclination, is desirous only to have 
the essential ideas clearly put before him, and 
Avilling to take the details on trust, without 
perpetual argumentation, or even to forego 
them altogether. 

On the subject of these repetitions, and also 
of the digressions under which the book labours, 
the following facts may be noted ; 

It is well known that the Indian syllogism 
has five steps or propositions which deduce the 
desired conclusions from the necessary premises, 
and also include the induction which is the basis 
of the deduction. In it the conclusion appears 
twice, in the place of the first proposition as a 
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thesis to he proved^ and again at the end as a 
thesis proved. It is the following of this method 
generally by the author of the work that 
produces in it what will appear to the reader in 
English, a cumbersome repetition. To the reader 
in Samskrt it does not appear so very tedious ; 
perhaps the repetition may sometimes give him 
even some intellectual pleasure, as carrying with 
it a sense of power, of driving the conclusion 
home I have omitted such repetition in the 
translation as far as possible. 

Another cause of repetition is that after 
expounding a certain system of ideas in his own 
prose, the author sums them up in verses which, 
as said above, appear to be taken from more 
ancient writings, and string together the ideas in 
very abrupt fashion, almost by mere lists of 
single words, each expressing the most important 
element of an idea. These also I have largely 
omitted. On the other hand, the space thus gained 
by omissions has at least partly been spent in the 
numerous sentences or words that I have added 
within brackets where the sense of the author 
was made doubtful by the o})posite defect of 
too much brevity. 

As to digressions, a person looking cursorily 
into the paragraphs one after another, on page 
after page of the book, will perhaps think that he 
has never come across a more disjointed and 
disorderly collection of ideas. But if he will look 
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carefully at the ends and the beginnings of 
paragraphs in succession, he will generally 
discern a good transition made out. And at 
the end of the longest apparent digression he 
will unexpectedly find the author returning 
rigorously to the idea from which he seemed 
to have drifted away so completely. 

But, even so, the reader will not be able to 
avoid feeling very frequently that the transition 
is made over a bridge constructed only of a word. 
That is to say, because a number of words have 
been used to describe an idea, any one of these 
words has been taken up at random, and an idea 
seemingly totally unrelated lias been expound- 
ed therefrom simply because that word happens 
to have a place in the description of that idea 
also. But the connexion is not a merely super- 
ficial one. A very instructive psychological or 
metaphysical alliance between the ideas is hidden 
underneath the surface, in the etymology of the 
word, and is the reason why the word occurs in 
the description of the two seemingly dis- 
connected ideas. 

Finally, in connexion with the manner of the 
work, I would mention that the whole book is 
pervaded by an all-embracing charity and 
benevolence, by the highest possible ideas and 
conceptions of human life and evolution, by the 
constant aim of elevating the student and by an 
incessant endeavour to bring together and 
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harmonise and unify all possible differences of 
view, and show them as being due only to 
differences of standpoint. It rigorously eschews 
and deprecates discord to this extent that we do 
not meet with a single w'ord even of polemical 
condemnation of any view. The ethical and meta- 
physical level of the w'ork is so high that it has 
nothing in common with ordinary works of 
philosophy, but stands out rather as a scripture, 
wise and calm and earnestly compassionate. 

With these eulogies on the merits of my 
author I pass on to a few observations as 
regards the nature of the present translation 
and summary. 



VI. 

The Nature op the Present Translation 
AND Summary. 

I began the translation into English of the 
Praaaua- Vada shortly after the writing down of 
the original had been completed, that is to say 
in the sum\ner of 1901, when T was staying in 
Shrmagar, Kashmir, for a few months. I may 
mention here incidentally that I made enquiries 
there also, as one of the principal seats of Samsk^ 
learning in India, of many Pa^idits ; but they too 
all professed entire ignorance about any such 
work as the Franava-Vacla, In Shrinagar I 
completed only the translation of the preface and 
a few pages of the first section. Then, for various 
reasons, mainly that I was busy with The Science 
of Peace on the one hand and with work connected 
with the Central Hindu College, Benares, on the 
other, the translation was laid aside. On my 
return to Benares, I took it up again, but at 
the third section, which was the easiest to follow 
in point of language and also contained a large 
amount of varied information. About half of this 
section (which constitutes quite three-fourths of 
the whole work) I translated systematically. 
Then, getting a little tired of the mannerism, I 
took up portions hero and there as I found them 
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interesting. This kind o£ work continued, with 
many long and short breaks caused by press of 
other unavoidable duties, till the whole was 
finished. 

This method of work naturally left behind 
many defects. The portions that I took up first 
I translated in entirety and with greater adher- 
ence to the letter of the text. In those that I did 
later, as I became more and more familijy with the 
author^s ways of thought and consequently more 
sure of the meaning of his language, I have 
thought more of the sense than of the word, 
more of the spirit than the letter, and have 
allowed myself a little more freedom in the use 
of the English language. In many places I have 
condensed or omitted altogether, in some 
paraphrased, in others expanded, in a few cases, 
especially those of the metrical hymns to the 
Absolute, I have used the text only as a basis. 
But in most cases whore I have used words which 
are not directly justified by equivalent or 
corresponding words in the immediate text, 
though so justified by sentences occurring 
elsewhere, I have enclosed these words within 
brackets. 

Finally I may mention that it was my intention 
at first to publish thiT translation and the text 
without any intermediate work, but I was 
advised by friends on whose judgment in such 
matters I rely, that a full summary in English 
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of the work would be more desirable to begin 
with. The present summary is the result. The 
remarks in which I have described the transla- 
tion practically describe the summary also, wifch 
this difference, that the condensations are much 
more frequent, in all sections except the third. 
In the third I have made many more extracts 
from the full translation than in the other five, 
w'liich do not give so many details of facta. 
With tliese extracts, indeed, I believe that 
the summary so fully reproduces and represents 
the original that a literal translation, even after 
omitting the palpable repetitions, would perhaps 
add little to the reader\s information, and the 
publication of one may possibly be a waste of 
energy. However, this matter will be decided by 
the amount of interest that this summary arouses. 
If it succeeds in attracting attention, the next 
step ought to be the publication of the full 
original text. 


Bhagavan Das. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTE 

by the translator. 


(1) In this summary, words and sentences 
for which there is not a full or express equiva- 
lent in the original Samskrt text of the ^shi 
Gargyayana, but which are implied by the context 
and generally supported by express text else- 
where in the work, and which it has been 
thought desirable to add in order to bring out 
the sense fully or to supply a missing link in the 
chain of thought, are enclosed within brackets. 
A doubt as to the exact meaning of the text is 
marked by a query-sign, (?), within brackets 
also. 

(2) All Samskrt words with meanings trans- 
latable into English equivalents, begin with 
small type, like ordinary words, but are spaced 

nnf 

is which are proper 
ces, etc., are printed 
>gin with capitals, 
which have a more or 
ig, but indicate the 
is of the World-process 
are also spaced out^ 
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Tlio corresponding English equivalents also 
begin with capitals. 

(5) Names of books, or parts of books, or 
classes of literature, and verbal expressions 
of thought generally, are usually printed in 
italics, e. Darshanas, Piirdnas, Vedas, Maha^ 
vdkyasy Odyafr?, etc. But it has not been possi- 
ble always to adhere to these rules rigorously, 

(6) A U M is always printed in full capitals. 

(7) While the endeavour has been generally 
to make the summary readable English, at times 
the manner of the original Samskrt has been 
reproduced more exactly, to emphasise the way 
of the thought, or exJiibit a peculiarity specially 
worthy of notice. Footnotes have been added 
to bring out the sense of the text in the more 
familiar terms and turns of thought of to-day ; 
those very kindly coiitributed by Mrs. Anni(^ 
Besant bear her initials in brackets at the end. 

It may bo noted here that this work is of 
interest mainly to those readers wlio attach 
value to the philosophical or metaphysical pre- 
sentation of things, the ^ thinking consideration ^ 
of the changes in incessant progress all around 
us ; who wish to understand the world in terms 
of consciousness, of life, of the first person. 
And, further, it may be recalled to the mind of 
such readers that metaphysical ideas, by their 
very nature, are the reverse of ^ precise ^ and 
^clear-cut ^ in the sense in which concrete 
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sensuous facts are* ^ precise^ or ^clear-cut/ 
When a reader therefore feels inclined to be 
impatient at the ^leaping together^ of words 
which at first sight seem superllnous oi* hazy or 
inconsistent, he is requested to wait a while and 
by-and-by the justification, the mutual supple- 
mentation, the underlying connexion by means 
of a common notion, intangible but unmistake- 
able, will be felt by him. Metaphysic is ^ com- 
pletely-unified knowledge,^ is the system of the 
ultimate ^ laws ^ of nature traced down to One 
Law which holds together all ^facts.^ The 
^ facts ^ are, or at least have the appearance of 
being, ^ concrete ^ and ^ precise ^ ; the ^ laws ^ 
are Wague’ and ^ elastic,^ to bind together 
the facts livingly. 
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PRKl^VCH 

(?>y (rdrgi/at/ana). 

This pro face is nioro in tho nature of a 
table of contents than a b h u 7u i k a ])ro|)er, a 
^ ground-plan/ a foundation, an introduction 
showing tho ])osition of tlie subject-matter of 
the work among other subjects. The reason for 
this is that the wv)rk treats of the A U M, 
which (as has of course to be shown in the book) 
includes r iff king ; and the irfafice. words, 

ground-plan and su])cr-structuro, indicative of 
separate and nuituallv exclusive position are 
inappropriate in conso(pience ; thus, the word 
* ground-])lan ^ would indicate something not 
included in, but outside of and leading up to 
the work. 

I. The first section of the work deals with the 
synthesis and tlie analysis of the constituents of 
A U M. Tlie A signifies A t in a, the Self, 
by opposition to the unity of which all the mul- 
titude of particulars is derived. For this very 
reason have we to begin with tho A t m a. 
For, though it is true that the tliree constituents 
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of the AUM are in constant conjunction, and 
there cannot be any order of precedence and 
succedence between things thus constantly 
conjoined, still, the description of even such 
things belongs inevitably to the realm of 
the successive. And if we must begin with 
some one thing, and pass on in succession to 
talk of others, and cannot talk of all things at 
once, then the Self, the nearest to us, is naturally 
the most appropriate with which to make a 
commencement. 

Having begun with the Self, we pass on to 
the Not-Self, indicated by the U, and then to 
the relation between them, the relation of Nega- 
tion of one another, denoted by the M. The 
Necessity, the Energy, the principle of the suc- 
cessive conjunction and disjunction of the Self 
and the Not-Self in and by the Negation, is 
expressed by the symbolic letter I, which lies 
hidden in the other three, in coalescence with 
them, in universal world-fact as well as in the 
particular language of Samski^ according to the 
archaic rules of its grammar.^ 

* See infra, Section III, Ch. xviii, for an 
explanation of this. It should be noted that the 
I mentioned here is not the English word I, mean- 
ing the Self, but the Samskrt letter, f, in the same 
way as A, U, and M, are the Samskrt 9^, 
which in their coalescence make up the sacred 
sound AUM, generally pronounced OM. 
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These four. A, U, M, and I, which together 
make up AUM, respectively correspond to cog- 
nition, desire, action, and the summation of 
them all. And because the first section of this 
work treats in a general way of these all- 
embracing facts, therefore it may be said to 
include in itself all the contents of the whole 
woi’k. 

Having- given the general outlines of the 
nature of the three patent factors of the AUM, 
the first section goes on to lay down some wide- 
reaching principles. 

The nature of the AUM is transcendental. 
It is comparable to the World-process with 
which, indeed, it is, in a certain sense, identical, 
because it transcends all limitations, and the 
whole of its contents and details is endlens, and 
may not be encompassed by any finite individual. 
Gods upon gods, Maha-Vishnu and ever higher 
and higher deities, comprehend only larger 
and larger masses of it in an endless seeking. 

This illimitability of the succession of the 
World-process is but a reflexion, in the Many, 
of the unlimited ness, the transcendence of all 
limitations, of the One Self. And this illimit- 
ability appears and reappears in each atom, 
each one of the many, so that it is impossible to 
fix a first beginning and a last end for anything. 

The Science of the AUM, the order of succes- 
sion of its three factors, is coeval with the 
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World-process and comes down to us by a be- 
ginningless tradition. Mahfi-Visliiiu himself first 
learnt the A, and then the other letters, and 
then the words formed out of them, all preceded 
by the AUM. All the shastras, sciences, 
begin with it. Hence tlie study of the AUM 
should precede every other study. And therein, 
again, precedence should be given to the study 
of the ])i*akrti, /. c. the original, simple, un- 
modified nature of tlie constituents, and sequence 
given to the study of their s a n d h i or coales- 
cence, Hence this first .section is na-med the 
8(indh i-Pralcf(i-l ^va lea nw a, 

II. The principles, causes, or natural constitu- 
tions, which result in yoga or mutual relation, 
and the prakara or mannoi of these conjunc- 
tions and in tei-depen deuces, between all things, 
despite their vibhaga or separateness, are 
dealt with in the second section called the iogra- 
Prakdra-Frakarana, The order or succession 
wliich is implied in these relations, and the 
methods and laws which in turn are implied in 
the succession, are also dealt with. And 
cognition and desire are also treated of in con- 
nexion with them. 

III. The third section, the Kriyd-Prakarana, 
is the largest in the work. It covers three- 
fourths of the whole and is sub-divided into 
many parts and chapters. It deals with action. 
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which presupposes cognition and desire. And 
for this same reason, in this section, the whole 
circle of knowledge and all the shastras or 
sciences are outlined. The seed and origin of 
all things whatsoever that are to he found in 
the World-process is traced back into the AUM, 
and shown as present in the interplay of the 
Self and the Not-Self, the Limited and the 
Unlimited ; and, finally, the nature of action and 
reaction, actor, instrument, object, motive, etc., 
is explained. 

In connexion with the element of knowledge 
or cognition involved in action, there are describ- 
ed herein the successive evolution, from the 
AUM, of the (rdyatvl and the Mahd-vdhyas, the 
VedcLfiy the the U^pdfiga.^, etc. Then follow 

considerations as to volition, Le,, desire in 
action, active desire. Then numbers are spoken 
of as lying at the root of manifest action proper, 
the creation of the worlds. Afterwards, the 
seven root-elements, their qualities and activities, 
and their dissohition and repeated formation 
are mentioned. 

IV. The section following the above, called 
the Sr^hty-aikadeMka-Prakemma, very briefly 
mentions the broad outlines of the evolution of 
our own particular world-system, our brah- 
xnaijda, in the mineral, the vegetable, the 
animal with their c h i t r a s (pictures, shadows, 
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or astral duplicates), the chandratma^ 
(lunar?) and two other intervening kingdoms, 
and finally the human kingdom. It touches 
upon the constitution of the human organism 
also. The subtler or elemental evolutions 
preceding the mineral are only passingly alluded 
to. 

V. The fifth section is entitled the Mantavy- 
Amantavya-Prakaranay the tbi likable and the 
unthinkable, or the believable and the unbeliev- 
able. It discusses the nature of existence and 
non-existence, transcendence (of the exiieriential 
or empirical, the concrete, the limited, the 
particular and successive), and non -transcend- 
ence, necessity and non-necessity, i, c., chance or 
accidentality or contingency, etc., and explains 
what to believe and do, and also how (from the 
standpoint of the whole) there is nothing un- 
believable or undoable. It points out how 
everything whatsoever has its own proper place 
in the Universal Nature of Brahman, the 
Absolute, and how separateness is included in 
the Non-separate. 

^ The theosophical books give seven kingdoms 
in the chain of globes in which our eai*th forms one ; 
three elemental kingdoms — in which matter is 
being shaped into the requisite density and acquires 
the necessary attributes for the visible kingdoms — 
one mineral kingdom, one vegetable, one animal, 
one human. It is not clear what is meant by the 
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VI. In tlio last section the oneness of all 
things is shown. All acts and facts are synthesis- 
ed in the One. Moksha, liberation, is ex- 
plained as being the abolition and Negation of 
all the ^ paTticnlars ’ of the World-process in the 
fullness, the allness and the unity of the Self. 
The mukta, the liberated, the emancipated, 
realises the mutual abolition of all things by 
each other in pairs. 

VII, The whole of the work may be regard- 
ed as the completing seventh which sums up all 
the six sections. 

The immediate occasion for the composition 
of the work of which the contents have been 
indicated above may now bo noted. 

The Science of the Vranava is necessary at 
the very outset of all study, because only by 
means of it aro the reconciliation and synthesis 
of all sciences possible. Without the help of 
this supreme and all comprehensive science, 
the various sciences, which are but parts of 
it, appear as disjointed, separate, independent 
and even mutually contradictory, as is shown 
in the Nydya system of philosophy. For 

Chandratm a and two other kingdoms, between 
the animal and tlie human ; allusion may possibly 
be made here to the Lunar Pi^rs, who gave their 
chhayasas model foi* the human form, since they 
may be said to intervene, in a sense, between the 
animal and the human kingdoms. (A. B.) 
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this reason larger and smaller works on 
the Science of the AUM have been written 
and used in all times, according to the needs 
and capacities of the races concerned, and 
the special requirements of each cycle. Pranava^ 
vivechinly Pra'nMva-'prahhd y and Pranai'a-iiradl^ 
pika are previous works on the same subject, of 
very small extent and fit for the study of 
children. There is the groat Pranavdrnava 
also on the other hand. The present work 
named Pranava-vdday has an extent of sixteen 
thousand s h 1 o k a-measiires, ^ and has been 
written in order to convey to youthful students 
some general knowledge of the science so far as 
I myself have been able feebly to gather it from 
ancient works. 

I pray that the many shortcomings of the 
work be forgiven and I earnestly exhort all to 
study this illuminating science, in some way or 
other, as it is the very root of the knowledge 
contained in the Vedas with their Angas and 
Updngas and is the only means of realising the 
true Unity of all things and beings. 

^ Said by Pt. piianaraja to be the work of Shiva 
himself and to extend over two hundred thousand 
8 h 1 o k a-measures. 

*A ‘ shlok a- measure ’ technically means thirty- 
two syllables ; four quarters, of eight syllables each, 
make up one s h 1 o k a in the anushtup metre, 
which is the most common in Samskrt literature. 



SECTION I. 

Sandhi-Prahrti-Pral'arana,^ 

The ultimates in their primal nature and 

THEIR COALESCENCE. 

A as the Self. — U as the Not- Self. — M as the 
relation of Negation between them. — The tri-nnity 
of the World-process, and tlie triplicity of every 
factor of it. — Illustrations. 

The purpose of this work is to explain the 
World-process, the laws that govern it, the order 
that prevails in it, and the necessity of every 
f^jCtor of it — all as contained in and evolving 
out of the sacred thrcc-lettered word-sound 
AUM. 

This world is triple everywhere, in all its 
departments. Thus, we have: being, non-being, 
and their mutual pervasion, i.c., becoming; 
three kinds of g u ii as or attributes; three kinds 
of time ; three main objects of enquiry, 
P r a k r t i, matter, nature, J i v a t m a, the in- 
dividual ego, and P a r a in a t m a, the Supremo 

^It would probably be better for tlie leader to 
begin with Section 11, and for tlie time at least, 
omit this first Section which is rather like a string 
of aphorisms, uninteresting in the absence of ex- 
planatory comment. 
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Ego ; birth, life and death, etc. This trilateral 
trinity or triplicity of the world is embodied in 
the three-lettored AUM 

^ The I'eader should realise that the triplicity of 
the universe is based on the fundamental ti'inity of 
the Self, the Not- Self, and the Relation between 
them, with the summation of the three, the All, 
Brahman, foi'miiig the Tctractys, or the Abstract 
Quaternaiy. This is again reflected continually on 
the lower planes, and the unifying process constant- 
ly consists in liTiding the summation, and in self- 
identih cation with it, so that the trinity becomes the 
quaternary, and the quaternary is realised as the 
One. It is well also to remember that the inter- 
vening Duad has numberless i‘epreseiitation8 
in nature; the One — Brahman — gives i*isG to 
Two — P r a t y a g a t m a and M u 1 a ]) r a k r t i — and 
the Two, by juxta- position, inevitably become the 
Three — the Relation between them forming the third 
factor; then these Three arc summed up as the Pour — 
Brahman making the Tetraktys. Prom these 
comes the concrete world-system, the Pifth, itself in 
all its manifestations being five-fold, each manifesta- 
tion containing the five elements. In these the Self 
as j i V a makes the Sixth, the Pifth and the Sixth 
being thus reflected from the Not- Self and the Self ; 
and when to these is added the reflexion from the 
third, the Relation, the Seven are completed. These 
numbei’S carefully pondered, are the key to the 
Universe (A. B.). 
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A primarily stands for A t tn a, the Self ; TJ for 
An-atma^ the Not-Self; and M for the 
N i s h e (1 h a, the Negation which is the relation, 
the bond, between them. 

The successive conjunction and disjunction of 
the three, A, U, and M, are not real but only ap- 
parent ; and they a‘pi>earm rotation because of the 
necessity of Huccessiori in the limited U. Other- 
wise, from the standpoint of tlie Whole, there is 
only a constant simultaneity. Tliis may be 
illustrated by the coalescence of letter sounds in 
grammar, though, obviously, no exact illustration 
of the Whole is possible by a part only. Single 
words, in grammar, corresj^ond to the A ; a 
sentence consisting of many words, to U ; and the 
relation (i.c., the speaker\s intention) in Avliich the 
words are held together in the st'iitence, to M. 

The vowel A (as is clearly seen in the Samskrt 
alphabet) coalesces with and is present in every 
other vowel sound and letter, and without it 
nothing is pronouncible. In order that any 
sound may manifest, A must combine witli it. 
So is the Self present in everything, and with- 
out it no manifestation can take place. Thus 
interdependent are jiva and deha, individual 
spirit or ego and body. They are each within 
the other, mutually immanent, as seed and plant. 

Because of this conjuction and disjunction in 
succession, the fact of the order of first and 
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second, etc., arises. The Self and the Not-Self 
are first and second and vice versa, from the 
standpoint of the one and the other respectively. 
But it must be remembered, all along, that there is 
no real succession, no paraspara-tva, no other- 
and-othev-ness in the eternally joined, just as, e,g,, 
there is none in the subordinate but more familiar 
trinity of sLibst«anco, attribute and movement. 

The coalescence of two things is possible only 
when and because the ‘ being ^ underlying them 
both is one and the same. If the essence were 
not common, connectionwere not possible, Sa^ta, 
being, is that vy a par a, operation, which goes 
along with, is favourable to, or is of the nature 
of, the dharapa, the maintenance, of t])e self, 
the individuality \ And, thus. Self and Samsara, 
the World-process, are the same. The apparently 
new and different sound formed by the coalos- 
cence of two other sounds is not in reality ^ other ^ 
than those. 

1 ^ETrfT “ Being (oi* rather exis- 

tence) is self-assertion.*’ Compare Spinoza’s state- 
ments : Everything, so far as it is in itself, en- 
deavors to persist in its own being (Ethics^ iii. 6) ; 
the endeavor wherewith everything endeavors to 
persist in its own being is nothing else than the 
actual essence of the thing itself (iii. 7), etc. 
Physically, the ex-istence and self-assertion of all 
things is pseudo- infinite radiation or self-multipli- 
cation. See 77ie Science of Feac£, p. 239 and p. 268. 
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Every coalescence, relation, conjunction of dif- 
ferent things is essentially a denial of their differ- 
ence. Hence the coalesced sound, AUM, which 
is the symbol of Brahman, is denial of the 
Many (as other than and separate or ajiart from 
the One) and an assertion of the fact that all is 
but One and the same. The significance of the 
F(f?//a-toxt, ^ May 1 become many,' is only this, 
that the One and the Many are the same. If 
many plants arise from one seed, and many seeds 
from one jdant, wliere is the difference between 
seed and plant 't Because they are not different 
in reality tliereforo is a combination, a mutual 
reproduction, of them possible. 

The following illustrations may bo considered: 
The past and the future a])pear as opposed to 
and different from each otlnn*, yet neitlier of 
them is ; only the jiresent /.v, and it im 2 >lies both 
the past and the future. Greatness and small- 
ness, again, appear as hopelessly opposed ; yet 
neither is anything in reality ; what is great 
from one staiid])oiiit, tliat same thing is small 
from another. AUM, the ‘ indeclinable,' the 
uiiperishing, includes all diffcj-ing tilings and 
abolishes all differences ^ 

* As a first stej), the wei*(ls ‘ se})ai*ate ’ and ‘ sepa- 
rateness ’ may he substituted for ‘ diff‘ei*eiit ’ and 
‘ difference \ With respect to many things, it is quite 
obvious that they ai-e inseparable, even though 
distinguishable, like back and front. Later on, the 
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In the philosophy of grammar it is pointed 
out that sandhi, coalescence, is threefold * like 
everything else. Amongst words verbs corres- 
pond to U, the Not- Self, and nouns to A, the 
Self ; they are all mutually connected (by the 
prepositional terminations corresponding to M) 
endlessly. 

^ End ^ and ' Endless,^ again, are the same, for 
the true Endless is beyond number atid time, and 
what only apj^ears to us as endless, in the 
successive, lias always ends in reality wliicli are 
to be found if properly and sufficiently traced, 
further step may be taken that even such ditterence 
as is implied in distinguishability is also only ‘ hy- 
pothetical,’ ‘ imaginary,’ ‘ illusory,’ etc. 

^ Samskrt grammar sub-divides sandhi into 
thi’ee kinds, (ij between vowels, (ii) between con- 
sonants, and (iii) p r a k r t i-s a n d li i, certain trans- 
formations of aspirates, etc. In order to understand 
why there are constant references to grammatical 
considerations in a metaphysical work, some such 
consideration as the following has to be borne in 
mind : “ Any attempt to determine the history of 
word -formation must begin with an extensive sur- 
vey of the actual processes of creation . . (Harww- 
worth's Encyclopusdiaj Art : Philology.) Thought, 
thing and language evolve and ‘proceed’ side by side 
and the history of any one throws light on the 
history of the others. See infra, Sec. Ill, chapter 
XIII., for details as to the Science of Language, 
generally. 
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The true endless is Brahman which is de- 
scribed in theUpanishats as ^ Truth, Knowledge, 
and Endlessness,^ these three corresponding 
respectively to A, TJ, and M, or the Self, the 
Not-Self, and the Relation between them. The 
three consitute Brahman only when all of 
them arc taken together. Hence, when it is 
said that At mil is omnipotent, what is really 
implied is that the potencies of all three are 
conjoined ; and the se})arate and exclusive men- 
tion of Atm a is intended simply to show that 
the manifestation of the potencies is possible 
only in apparent separateness.- That Negation, 
the third factor, is and has a potency is clear 
from the fact that ^ to not do,^ to refrain from 
doing, is also a power. 

We see thus that because Brahman is 
tri-une, all the World-process which is within 
and is identical with B r a h m a n is also triple. 
The illustrations are endless. We have already 
seen that sandhi or coalescence is triple. 
Gender is also triple, masculine, fcTninino and 
neuter, and each of these again reproduces all 
the three. Substance, quality and movement 
make a triplet, one member of which is born 
from another, tliough all are simultaneous also. 

The meaning of ^ Enquiry after B r a h m a nMs 
nothing else than the wish to know precisely the 
nature of the three factors that make up the 
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World-process, Self, Nofc-Self and the Relation 
between them. 

The procedui'o of all s h Ti s t r a s, sciences, is, 
briefly, this : Having known such and such 
things as separate, in their diversity, let us 
know them as one, in their unity, in their rela- 
tions with eacli otlier wher(d>y they are bound 
together and make an orgjinic unity h 

Thus, the science oF ethics teaches that having 
known d h a r in a, a r t h a, and k a r m a , ^ duty, 
profit, and pleasiii’e/ separately, we have finally 
to know them as one, as constituting moksha, 
freedom, in their harmonised, balanced and 
unified observance. 

So again, nyfiya, the 'leading^ of proof, the 
^ nuirshalUng ^ of ovidoiuje, tells us that p r a- 
m a n a, p r a m e y a, and s a m s h a y a, evidence, 
fact, and doubt, which we treat ordinarily as 
separate, are synthesised in the p r a y o j a n a, 
motive or final aim and object, which, ultimately 
and essentially and always, is knowledge of Brah- 
man. Tliese four indeed constitute the true 
inner meaning of the four well-known qualifica- 
tions of the eii([uirers after B r a h in a n. (They 
state in terms of intellect or logic and psychology 

* Modern wHteivs, like Jevous, in his Printyiples of 
Science, and Kai'l Pearson, in The Gratnnvar of 
Science, recognise the same fact, saying that the 
business of Science is to trace unity in diversity, to 
sum up details in laws, etc. 
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what the other four indicate in terms of emotion 
or ethic. Sainshaya or doubt corresponds to 
vairagya or dissatisfaction with the world ; 
prameya or fact with v i v e k a or discrimination 
between the real and the unreal ; p r a m a i,i a or 
evidence to s h a m a, etc., the means of ascertain- 
ment, and p r a y o j a n a is clearly in u m u k s h a, 
longing for liberation). Another triplet, subor- 
dinate to and summed up in the p r a y 6 j a n a,, 
is that of k r i y a, k a r a n a, and kart a, effect, 
cause, and the efiicient actor. {Nyaija, the 
science of ^conductings thouglit jiistij.) 

These last three again correspond to Jiva,. 
B r a h m a n and M a y a (in the v e d a n t a,, 
the ' final knowledge ’). M a y a is Sams a r a, 
the \Vorld-proc(JSs, the A"ot-Self; Jiv^a is the 
Atma, the Self; and H rail man, from One 
standpoint, corresponds to the Nc‘gation, the 
relation between them, regarded as including 
both the related factoi*a. ( Vvdantay the science 
of the * final knowledge '.) 

Other instances iriay be mentioned ; 

C h i 1 1 a, the mind ; v r 1 1 i, its modifications ; 
and n i r o d h a, their restraint, cont rol or inhibi- 
tion ; are all summed up in yog a, the ^junction, 
mergence, union^ of knower and known in and 
through j n a n a, knowledge. {Yoga, the science 
of * combination \) 

. 8 a h k h y a , the ^Numberless, ^ is the summa- 
tion of the triplet of P r a k r t i. Infinite nature, 
2 
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P u r u s h Spirit or Ego^ and Brahman, the 
Absolute, the Numberless, the beyond number. 
{Sdnhhya, the science of ^ enumeration \) 

M 1 m a m s a, ‘ repeated examination within the 
mind, ^ sjnithesisos the triplet of kar^avya, 
akartavya and b h i n n a, the to be done, 
the to be avoided, and the different or separate 
from both; and, again, the triplet of s v a r t h a, 
p a r ii r t h a and p a r a m a r t h a, ^ self-interest ^ 
or egoism, ^ other-interest * or altruism, and 
* supreme-interest * or universalisni, duty pure 
and simple. {Mimarnsd^ the science of 'interpret- 
ing the intention \) 

Vaisheshika, 'specification,^ deals with 
the triplets of d r a v y a, g u n a, and karma, 
substance, attribute and movement, and of 
s a m il n y a, genus or universality, v i s h e s h a, 
species, speciality, individuality, particularity 
or rather singularity, and s am a v ay a, juxtaposi- 
tion, or the subsumption, immanence, relation 
and inseparable connexion, of one under or in or 
with another. [Vaib-heshika, the science of 
' specification and classification ^) 

Such are some of the most important triplets 
of the World-ju’ocess which reproduce and reflect 
the nature of B r a h m a n, and form the subject- 
matter of the six Aiigas and [/pang as, ' limbs ' 
and 'subsidiary limbs, ^ of the Veda, the sciences 
whereby the infinite nature of Brahman may 
be comprehended. 



SECTION II. 

Yoga-Praktfra-Pm karana . 

The methods of the conjunction of the 

THFEE FACTORS. 

The importance a-nd the consecpiences of the 
knowledge of Brahman as tri-une. — Further 
illustrations of the triplieity. — Cognition, action and 
desii'e as coiTcsponding to A, U and — The multi- 
farious t]‘i])lets arising midei* desire and action. 

The manifestation of the trinity wliicli con- 
stitutes tlie one or, ratlier, tlie nuinherless 
B r a h rn a n, is S a m s a r a, the W orld-process, 
so that we may say that S a m s a r a in its total- 
ity is Bra h man; and the endless combinations 
and permutations of the three factors make the 
many ways or methods or laws of this manifesta- 
tion or ‘ becoming ^ which is S a tii s a r a. 

These many methods have to bo studied by 
every one who would understand the real signi- 
ficance of Brahman. And they have to be 
studied in the World-process itself, that is to say, 
by observation of it all around us. For there is no 
greater teacher than tliis World- process itself, 
andsjbudy thereof is the real and genuine tapas 
and yoga, austerity and self-development. 
To know all is to know Brahman. It should be 
borne in mind however that to know all, in the 
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totality of its endless detail, is not achievable in 
any limited space and time by any being limited 
by space and time. Only the All itself knows 
the all. Various sciences study only various 
aspects of B r a h m a n or S a m s a r a. What is 
needed and is possible is that the student should 
secure a general idea of the whole and of its 
unity. Such knowledge is the source of that 
deliberate and true altruism which arises necess- 
arily in the jiva which has attained to iiivrtti 
and universalisin.' 

Altruism and egoism, the gain of one and the 
loss of another, renunciation by one a nd acceptance 
by another, sin and merit, heaven and hell, des- 
truction and j)rotection, all have their own se- 
parate and proper |)laces in the W^orld-procoss, 
from the standpoint of the limited, though they 
all are as one from the standpoint of the One 
Self. 

It is onl}^ when the j i va realises the illusori- 
ness of the separateness ofjivus from each 
other, the separateness of many selves, which is 
the sole basis of the distinctions of sin and merit, 
that it becomes capable of the performance of 
desireless action, work without attachment, duty 

^ ‘ Universalisiu ’ is here used to indicate the posi- 
tion of one who has transcended both egoism and 
altruism, who knows no longer * myself and others,’ 
but sees himself and others as one with the Univer- 
sal Self. (A. B.) 
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for the sake of duty, and so becomes a participant 
in niiikti, liberation, the true deliverance of the 
soul, which is deliverance from selfish desire and 
so from all possibility of suffering. 

The jiva that has realised this underlying 
unity of the diverse world transcends and 
transmutes selfishness and unselfishness into 
duty ; the elations of health and the depressions 
of disease into the steady equability of perfect 
life; regularity and irregularity into living and 
flexible routine; deprivations and gifts into the 
justice that is ever Jidjusting the balance of all 
things by means of punishments and rewards. 
Such a jiva realises the synthesis, the unity, of 
the four objects of life, viz,, profit, pleasure, 
duty and deliverance. It knows that the oppos- 
ites that make up the world are ever changing 
place, poison becoming medicine and medicine 
poison, with changing circumstances. 

But before it can realise this unity it must 
have studied the diversity which is pervaded by 
that unity. The very transcendence, by 
Brahman, of time and number, implies time 
and number. The Beginningless and Endless is 
made up of the countless and incessant begin- 
nings and endings, of the periods and cycles, 
which the world uses as the measures of time. 

Here, again, we may notice the ever-present 
triplicity of the world. The beginning is the A, 
the end is the U, and the intervening middle 
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period of maintenance or preservation is the 
connecting M. So the present is the A, the 
future U, and the past The unfinished 

beginning is the present; the remainder after 
its completion is the future ; the remainder after 
the end is tlie past. The present includes both 
past and future. Divisor, dividend and quotient ; 
multiplier, multiplicand and multiple ; addition 
corresponding to growth or creation or origin, 
multiplication to preservation, and (subtraction 
or) division to destruction and end — all these 
are instances of the same triplicity.® The 

^ The curious transpositions of < ho letters of the 
Pranardy as here given, seem to bo of the nature of 
the transpositions often used in amjieiit works, to 
indicate certain successions within ceriain periods. 
Thus, while A U M would indicate the Woi'Id- 
process ideally, the two factors having prominence, 
and the relation between them coming last, as being 
hidden, tlie anagratu A M U would indicate the 
world really, the relation taking its actual place as 
between the Self and the Not- Self ; and M A U 
would indicate by the necessary emphasis on the 
vowel sound and the equally necessary swift passage 
from the M, the relation of the past to the present, 
and the gliding passage from present to fiiture- 
(A. B.) See The Science of Veace, p. 189. 

-The book does not explain why subtraction is 
omitted. From one point of view it might appear 
that addition, iiududing multiplication, would corres- 
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singular, the dual, the plural, 1, 2, and 3, also 
respectively correspond to A, U, and M. The 
cause and the summation and the tri-unity of 
them all is the cij^her. By a process of reflexion 
of the trinity in each of these, each of the three 
primal numbers becomes triple, and hence we 
have the nine figures, for this world-system, the 
tenth being ^ no-thing,' nothing new or further, 
and so made up with tlie zero. 

The above observations sliew the intimate con- 
nexion between number and time, the full 
application of which is found in the science of 
jyotisha, or ^the lights (of heaven),^ i. e., 
(Jyotisha) astrology and astronomy, with its 
elaborate measurements and calculations, and 
considerations of good and evil times and proper 
and improper seasons; for, as there are right and 
wrong seasons for agricultural ])rocesses, so are 
there for all works and undertakings whatsoever. 

Time corresponds to the Self, nuinbor to the 
Not-8elf, and the saiikhya, the calculus of 
the numberless infinite, (or rather iii-de-finite or 
pseudo-in-finite) to the relation between them. 

There are threi? principal g r a h a s, planets, 
and nine altogether (for our wmdd-system, in 
correspondence with the nine numbers). 

pond with creation ; subtraction, including division, 
with destruction ; and the ‘ rule of three’, connecting 
the two, with preservation. 
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NSsfika^ Sstika^aiid mastika, atheism, 
theism, and polytheism, literally the believer 
that (a thing, a being, a deity) is not, the believer 
that it is, and the believer that the negation 
(or the negated many) is — this is another 
important trinity. 

In considering these triplets we observe how 
the multitudinous S a m s a r a originates and is 
within the non-separate Brahman; how rest 
and effort, undertaking and completion, alternate 
within the Full and Changeless. All ^becoming' 
is effort, is accompanied with the sense of individ- 
ual initiative and effort ; and, at the same time, 
all ^ becoming ^ is necessary also. As all the suc- 
cessive progression of inference is based on and 
included in direct cognition or intuition, so the 
corresponding procession of S a m s a r a, the be- 
fore and after of which is connected together in 
our consciousness by inference after being 
separately gathered by direct cognition,^ is 
based on and included in the direct cognition or 
intuition or single and partless consciousness of 
all the three factors of the primal trinity, — 
Not-I — Not^. The feeling of effort is n necessary 
error. Truth and error are relative and both 
necessary, being both summed up in illusion, 

^ The latest way of desciibing this ‘ separate 
gathering ’ .is that ‘ each presentation is new and 
unique.* (FwZe, Mind, for January, 1906, p. 63). 
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Pratyaksha, ‘ vision/ direct cognition, in- 
tuition, presentation, corresponds to the present ; 
a n n m e y Ji, what has to be inferred, to the past ; 
and p r a y o j a n a, the motive of the inference, to 
the future. Again, from the standpoint of A t m a 
pratyaksha corresponds to A ; n i r n a y a, 
judgment or decisive conclusion or deductive 
inference, to U ; and a n u ni il n a, reasoning or 
inductive inference, to M. But, from the stand- 
point of S a m s il r a, n i r n a y a corresponds to 
A, and p r a t y a k s h a to U. 

All the six p a d a r t h a s, 'meanings of words^, 
' objects aimed at, or intended to bo reached or 
expressed^, things or categories, of the Vai>ihe^ 
shika sj^stem, and the sixteen of the Nydya 
system (for which definite numbers tliere are 
definite reasons) are respectively reducible to 
(i) bhava, being {corresponding to matter 
and sat) and (ii) pratyaksha, direct know- 
ledge (corresponding to chit and spirit or con- 
sciousness), which, again, are in and are Brah- 
man which is and wherein is (iii) b h a v a n a, 
' becoming ^ (connected with effort and desire 
and a n an d a or bliss) 

^ Further details regarding the various systems 
of philosophy and the different * points of view ’ 
of these darshanas {Darshanas)^ will be found 
later on in Section III. Ch. xiv., et seq. 
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As said before, all ^ becoming * is necessary, 
from the standpoint of the All, and yet every 
particular * becoming ^ invariably manifests by 
means of desire. This desire, self-determination, 
individual initiation of actions, is all illusory, 
technically, though an indubitable fact also at 
the same time. 

Atm a, and S a m s a r a, Self and the World- 
process or the Not-Solf, are dotcnnninant of, are 
80 to say causes or motives for or to, each other, 
and are always in inseparable connexion with 
each other. And hence j i v a, individualised 
self, soul, or spirit, and d e h a or body are 
interdependent and mutually relative, even as 
north and south and east and west are. ^ This is 
thine,^ ^ this is mine,^ means temporary connex- 
ion. ^ Thou art I,^ is penuanent connexion. 

The inner identity of past, present, and future 
is the real cause of the conviction that what vms, 
is, and also will he. So too are possible and im- 
possible identified (in the conditional). Bh ecla 
or separateness, a b h e d a or non-separateness, 

' and a n a b h e d a or non-in-separatoness ; a s t i, 
nasti, anasti, is, is not, not is;abodha, 
s a m b o (I h a, v i b o d h a, ignorance, knowledge, 
special knowledge, etc. ; are other such triplets. 

Some idea of the general principle of tri-unity 
and the method of development and multiplica- 
tioii by mutual reflexion having been supplied 
as above, a few special considerations as regards 
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ichchha or desire and jnilna or cognition may 
be entered upon, the discussion of k r i y a or action 
being left over for the next section. 

While the whole is always full and complete, 
each part is not such. We tlius have an absence 
of fullness, an iin])erfection, noticeable in any 
and every ])art, liowsoever wc take it, of 
S amsilra. At the same time, every jiva, being 
identical with the Self, is identical with the 
whole, and contains all witliin itself. The result 
of this double id(uitity of tlie j i va, with the 
whole (Self) on tlie one hand and with a part 
(of the Not-Self) on the other, is, that there is 
necessarily andinevitably an incessant progression 
in each part towards the fullness of the Whole. 
And, as said before, the constant co-efHcient of 
this necessary evolution is desire. 

The main significance of all blessings, etc., is 
to be found in this fact of inevitable progress. 
He who blesses knows that the desire having 
arisen, in the person blessed, fora certain higher 
condition, that condition icill evolve in him in 
the course of time, and dr.rlnn^s this fact in his 
blesvsing. 

By mutual reflexions, cognition, desire and 
action become triple, each of them, in their turn. 

Ichchha,^ desire, is subdivided into krimana 
kanksha, and ash a; and cognition into 

‘ Etymologically it woidd be better to tnuislate 
ichchha by ^ wish,’ Iwtli woixls being derived from 
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sankalpa, vikalpa, and adhy avasay a,^ 
It must be borne in mind all along, however, 
that all these mre sub-divisions of one and the 

the same root ish. But usage in western ti^eatises 
on psychology has made ‘ desire ’ technically the 
moi*e appropriate. As a general rule, it is difficult 
to assign exact English equivalents to Samskvt 
philosophical terms. The different sub-i‘aces which 
have built up the technical terminologies of phi- 
losophy in the different languages, have looked at 
the things, the same things, fi-om different 
standpoints, and so caught and embodied into words 
different aspects of these things. The equivalents used 
in this translation are therefoi*e only suggestive. 
Uniformity in tlieir use will not be possible to 
observe always, though, of course, it will he sti’i- 
ven after. It is well-known that definiteness of 
language glows hand-in-hand with definiteness of 
ideas, and as the one is often a very lengthy process, 
so must be the other. 

^ All tliese terms are dealt with more fully, later 
on, in the text, with the exception of the last, adhya- 
vasaya, in place of which annkalpa is substitut- 
ed as the third of the triplet. The psychological 
distinctions made here between the four aspects of 
desiio are not to be found at all in cuiTent Samskrt 
works ; nor is anukalpatobe met with there in 
the sense assigned to it here. Sahkalpa, vikalpa, 
and adhyavasaya are current, howevei’, in the 
sense, generally speaking, of plan or resolve, doubt 
or alternative, and final determination, respectively. 
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same consciousness, and are, hence, identical in 
essence. 

K a m ana corresponds to a s t i-t v a, existence, 
is-ness; it is the desire to to manifest 

outwards. N i s h k a m y a,* on the other hand, 
corresponds to s a 1 1 fi, being, inwardness, ^ab- 
sence of desire (to manifest outwards) ^ Kam ana 
appears as syat, syah, syfun, ‘may he be, 
may thou be, may I be (or become such and 
such).* The three correspond to M, U, and A 
respectively. But from another standpoint, the 
root a a, to exist,, (which is the root of both saftil 
and as I i-t V a) includes all the three forms, 
8 y a t, 8 y il h and s y a m , of k m a n a ; and in this 
root, the letter a corresponds to the A t ni a . 
and the letter ,v to the b a h u, the Many, the 
world or U j while M or the Negation is repre- 
sented by satta, being, whicli is the underlying 
meaning of the root a s and the coniuicting link 
between the Atm Ti and the Many. The 
primal wish, as embodied in the Ve(fa~text, is 
therefore bah u-s y a m, ‘ May I become many. > 

^ Modem Samskrt would say n a i s h k a m y a. f 

*The distinction implied between as t i-t v a and 
fiatta is woi-th noting. In cuiT-eut Saniskrt philoso- 
ph ical literature, Prashastapada's Vaishesh ihi- Bhd s/i- 
ya assigns asti-tva to all six padarthas and 
8 a 1 1 A to only the first three. Available comment- 
aries and modem pandits do not explain the difFer- 
enqe, at least not satisfactonly. 
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In the general sense, kamanil may be said to 
correspond to the Self, to be the desire for 
self -manifestation, self-realisation, self-assertion. 
And if it is thus looked at, we see that all the 
other snb-divisions fall within it. 

Kahksha may be distinguished from kiima- 
na thus: k am ana is the mere naked wish for 
self-realisation; kaiiksha is the wish for such 
by mecim of the many. The reference to the 
many, the desire to manifest in and through the 
many, is the speciality of kahksha. In kaiik- 
sha is present the striving for the fruit; kahk- 
§ha is only for the sake of fruit. In what way, 
by what means, can this object be gained — such 
wishful cogitation is the work of kahksha. 
That shakti, energy or power, that self -effort, 
the form or nature of which is the becoming, 
the coming about, or the bringing about, of the 
fruit or the wished-for result, the gradual secur- 
ing of the obj ect — that is kahksha, (conation?) . 

Ichchha, wish, desire, is the suggestor of 
the method. May it be, it may be, that this 
result ^ becomes ^ or is brought about by this 
means — such is its form. The wish is father 
to the thought, “ Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention”.) 

Asha, hope, refers to the future — ^because 
such an object is being secured now by such 
means, and has also been gained similarly in the 
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past^ therefore it v:ill he gained in the same 
way in the future also. 

The cognition corresponding to as ha is sah- 
kalpa. Its form is: I shall do this, or let 
me do this, or I am doing this, with the know- 
ledge and in the belief that thereby such a 
result will be obtained. Asha and s a h k a 1 p a 
are related as effect and cause*. The former is 
of the form of or corresponds to the Nyaya- 
category' of nirnaya, decision, deduction ; and 
the latter to that of siddhanta, established and 
settled conclusion 

^It may at first sight seem that the reverse is the 
case, that hope is the cause and resolve the effect, 
that we resolve to do something only when we hope 
that it will produce the wished-for result. This 
would be so if the words hope and l esolve are taken 
in their exact English sense. But in that sense 
they are not exact equivalents of as li a and san- 
kalpa. The latter shonld be taken hera more as “plan’* 
than resolve ; then it becomes easier to see that we 
hope foi’ a certain occuirence in consequence of our 
plan ; without the plan foi* the realising of it we 
would not have the hope of the occurrence. 

The endless interlacing of these moods of con- 
sciousness is at first sight veiy peiplexing, but as the 
reader proceeds further with the work and realises 
how this endlessness of detail within detail is the 
normal condition of all things everywhere, he will 
become reconciled to this particular perplexity also. 
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In other words, May I be — is k 3 m a ii j 1 ; I 
am — is kahk^ha; I was— is ichchha; I shall 
be — is ash 3. 

Vikalpa, doubt, alternative, is the negator, 
the opposite of sank alp a. Doubt, uncertainty. 

As a general rule, it ma/ bo said, for psychological 
purposes, that the order of succession is, first cogni- 
tion, then desii e, then action ; and tliat the sub-divi- 
sions of these follow the same order. Thus if cogni- 
tion is C and sub-division of it c, and so with the 
others, then taking only one set of sub-divisions, the 
oidei* of siiccessioii would probably be ; Cc, Dc, Ac, 
Cd, I)d, A(i, Ca, Da, Aa, or Co, Gd, Ca, Do, 
Dd, Da, Ac, Ad, Aa, or all three at a time 
(in thi*ee different degrees), and so on. Looked 
at thus, the fact appears to be that where 
we say that the wisli is fatlier to the thought which 
results in such and such an action, ox’ that necessity 
is the mother of invention, the ‘ thought’ or ‘ inven- 
tion’ is not a cognition following after a desire, but 
is either the Ca, or the Ac, a plan of action^ a 
mixture of cognitive and active elements, which 
follows Dd and pi*ecedes Aa. In the realm of the 
successive, in actual daily life, it does not seem easy 
to tind a case of simple and specific cognition, Cc, 
coming after and arising out of a simple and specific 
desii^e, Dd. The latter pre-supposes the foi*mer; 
the foi^mer entails the latter. 

The growth of these complications, the opening 
up of these ramifications, in the individual, under 
the 8ti*es8 of the outward-going desire for the 
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attaches to everything; I am or I was or I shall 
be so and so — all this has an element of uncer- 
tainty about it; we are never positively sure 
even of the accuracy of our present experience^ 
less so of our recollection of the past, much less 

revivification of ‘ stale pleasure,’ or tlie enhancement 
and elabomtion of pleasui^e by complex arrangements 
of objects of pleasure, is the gi*owth of im^mory, 
intelligence, etc. ; it is evolution generally. Compai*e 
the simple satisfaction of the primal appetites for food 
and sex in the animal with tlm complex satisfaction 
of tho.se satna appetites by civilise<l man with the 
help and subservience of all the appaiat us of modern 
civilisation. After the middle stage, Unit of satiation 
and self-consciousness, there sets in the inward- 
turning of the desire, the negation of these things ; 
and the apparent supeinority t)f Llie n i v r 1 1 i-condition 
as such consists in rente mbering tlie experiences of 
pravrttl yet deliberately rejecting them, 

‘rising superior’ to them. At the stage of self- 
consciousness (not all-self -consciousness) karma 
and punishment become substituted foi* cause and 
effect — a change of riames only. See Section VI, 
infra. The i*otation of tlie thii^e aspects of con- 
sciousness is also i^cpeatedly touched upon in the 
work, and the difficulty is solved by distinguishing 
between ‘ generic ’ and ‘ specific ' forms of each. 
For concrete illustrations of Cc, etc., we may tenta- 
tively take the following : — 

(Cc) Cognition-proper, definite knowledge, adhya- 
vasfiya, ‘This is a fruit’ ‘I see this fruit.’ 

3 
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of our future. 1'Kis is due to the presence of 
the Negation everjrwhere. 

The potential s y a m , ^ may I be/ as Time, 
includes all the other three, am, was, and will 
be, or present, past and future. 

These four divisions of desire occur in every 
possible variation of krama, order; but the 
natural one is kamanii, ichchha, kahk^ha. 
and as ha. The others are the opposite of 

(Cd) Cognition-desire, v i k a 1 p a, doubt, ‘ Is it 
worth tasting ? * ‘It seems to be nice ? * ‘ May I 
have it ? ’ ‘ It is probably good to eat ? ’ 

(Ca) Cognition-action, resolution, determination, 
sahkalpa, *I ought to be and am taking it. ’ 

(Do) Desire-cognition, kanksha, ‘It seems to 
be obtainable,’ ‘ It l(X)ks as if I could get it.* 

(Dd) Desire-proper, k a m a n a, the longing for 
it, ‘I want the fruit*. 

(Da) Desire-action, as ha, hope, expectation and 
volition, ‘I expect I will secure it as soon as I try, 
and I will take it ’. 

(Ac) Action-cognition, vyavasaya, prepara- 
tion, determination, initiation of effort ‘the co- 
ordination, orientation or direction of the muscles 
and their movements 

(Ad) Action-desire, yatna or kr^i, effort, en- 
deavor, conation, ‘ the inception of movement in the 
muscles ’. 

(Aa) Action-proper, kriya or karma, ‘the 
seizing of the fruit*. 
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k r a m a j they are vyati-krama or disorder, 
which also is necessary however. 

The endlessness of those four, as of the Atnia, 
is illustrated in all the multitudinous activities 
and relations of the woidd. 

Pleasure and pain lie in the fulfilment and 
the defeat, respec ti vely, of k a h k s h a. Both are 
summed up in a n a n d a . Pleasure corresponds 

In the illustrative expressions belonging to the 
first six sub-divisions, the use of the word I, ‘ I see,’ 
‘ I want,’ etc., should not be understood to indicate 
apperception, self-consciousness ; it has been used 
only for conci’eteness and brevity. 

The above are only samples of an endless complex- 
ity. Precise tabulation is nearly impossible, at 
least for some time to come. Only the general outlines 
of the ‘ scheme ’ are intended to be indicated. Such 
facts and experiences as are noted by modem 
psychologists (Vide^ e,g,, W. James’ Principles of 
Psychology, II, xxvi, pp. 522 eUseg.) under the 
names of ‘ kinesthetic sensation,* ‘ feeling of inner- 
vation,’ ‘ fiat,’ ‘ ideo-motor action,’ ‘ muscular sense,’ 
^sensations of the movements of the ioints of the 
body,’ ‘sensations of weight,’ ‘of temperature, external 
or internal,’ ‘ of chills of fear at the heart,’ ‘ heat of 
anger in the blood,’ ‘bowels of compassion,’ ‘tingliiigs, 
thrills, creeps, horripilation,’ etc., should all be 
<^pable of reduction into such a scheme of sub-divi- 
sions proceeding by triplets. 
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to kank|ha and A; pain to ichchha^ 
and U ; and a n a n d a , bliss, peace, the disap<» 
pearance of both pleasure and pain, to k a m a n a 
and M. The inner identity of nature of pleasure 
and pain, the fact that both are rooted in 
a n a n d a and both caused by k a m a n a , may 
be realised through the fact that they are 
always changing place ; what is pleasant at one 
time becomes painful at anotlier, and what is 
painful at one time becomes pleasant at another. 

All these three, pleasure, pain, and peace, are 
summed up in the AUM, the true name of 
Brahman, which, because of this fact, is 
always used at the beginning, the middle, and 
the end of all m a n t r a s or sacred chants. 

The other words, y a t , * wliich,^ t a t , ^ that,* 
etc., used to denote Brahman, as, for in- 
stance, in the GdyatrJ, are so used only to in- 
dicate its tri-unity and all-inclusiveness (which 
is the characteristic of relative pronouns). 

Sub-divisions appear again under each of the 
four, k a m a n a , etc., thus : a s h a , d u r a s h a , 
n i r a s h a , etc. N i r a s li ti , absence of hope, 
sums up *4 s h a , good hope, and d u r a s h a , 

^ Obviously, i c Ii c h h A hei'e, corresponds to 
U only when treated as a sub- variety, distinguishable 
from the other sub-divisions and aspects, k amanA 
etc., of desire in general. When desire in general is 
spoken of, side by side with cognition or action, 
tlien it is made to correspond with M, 
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bad, evil, gloomy or dark, hope or despair. Hence 
the counsel that action should be performed with 
niraf hii, with no-hope, without hope of fruit 
or reward. 

Sank alp a, planning, resolving, and vikal- 
pa, hesitating, vacillating, alternating between 
two different courses, ^ halting between two 
opinions,^ — the two together being known as 
vikara, transformation or change — appear 
in connexion with ash a (and durasha ?) . 
The third, which connects together these two, 
is a n 11 k a 1 p a . ^ I do this, I shall do this ^ — 

such is the form of s a h k a 1 p a . But in view 
of the arising of now or other possible causes, 
new or other possible circumstances, second 
thoughts arise, ^ this should not be done by so- 
and-so, or I shall not do this (v i k a 1 p a ), but, 
in place of this, this other is the proper thing 
to do (a n u k a 1 p a.) ^ Because all time and all 
causes and all effects are not within any one 
individuaVs cognisance and power, therefore 
nothing can be said by any individual to be 
positively certain ; and, consequently, an alter- 
native resolution is also always kept before it- 
self by a thoughtful j i v a , Mf so-and-so 
happens, I shall not do this but do this other 
thing instead ^ — ^this is anukalpa. 

In the Fedo-logion Aham-bahu-syam, 
* I-many-may-become,' A ham corresponds to 
sankalpa, bahu tovikalpa, and s y a m 
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to anukalpa. And as the three factors of 
the logion are one, so these three are also one. 
Other correspondences, from different stand- 
points may be noted ; — 

A — sahkalpa — k toan a — sy am 

U — vikalpa ichcliha — bahu 

M — anukalpa — ^kahksha — asmi 
or 

kamana— kankslia 
kanksba — ichchlia 
ichchha — ^kamana 

Abandoning s a h k a 1 p a and vikalpa, the 
jiva becomes a yogi and dwells constantly in 
anukalpa^. The yogi is he who ^ joins together 
all things into one,^ who knows that all ex- 
periences come to all. The mukta is he who is 
‘ delivered ^ from the belief, the heresy, of the 
separateness of the Three. I^he brahma^a is he 
who knows B r a h m a ii. 

The process of saiikalpa- vikal pa-anukal- 
pa makes up vichara, thought, thinking, 
mind-^ moving,^ miiid-^ revolving/ The power 
that decides, that brings out nishchaya, 

^‘Living* in the present,’ ‘presence of mind,’ 
‘ enough for the day is the evil thereof,’ ‘ what- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might,’ ‘ resourcefulness,’ ‘ readiness for all hap- 
penings,’ ‘ power of adjustment,’ ‘ adaptability ’ — 
are the woi’ds which help to bring out the signifi- 
cance of the condition, from the empirical stand- 
point. 
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certainty, ^ final choice,^ from amidst these 
processes, is b u d d h i , intelligence, intellect, 
or reason. Vi char a is the work or action of 
buddhi, (adhyavasaya or nishchaya 
being the fruit of that action). S a n d e h a , 
doubt, corresponds to Samsara, the World- 
process, manyness, and to vikalpaor vacil- 
lation, Nishchaya, certainty, decision or 
determination, corresponds to Atm a, the Self 
and the One, and to sank alp a or resolve. 
Siddhanta or ‘established truth ^ gathers 
and sums up both. 

Vi char a, from another standpoint, sub- 
divides into asmrti, vismrti and aiiusmfti, 
non-remembrance, forgetting, ' and expectation, 
respectively. Smrti, recollection, is the signifi- 
cance or characterising essence of them all, 
that is to say, the nature of recollection defines 
the nature of the other mental processes. 

The power or faculty of recollection is b u cl cl h i, 
for only the certain, the decided and determined, 
facts are remembered. That which has been as- 
certained in all ways, as ‘ this is thus only ^ — the 

^Vismyti seems to be more like ‘ ei’roneoua 
recollection ’ than mere negative ‘ forgetting’ which 
would be only non-remembrance already separately 
mentioned. Also, from one standpoint, it would 
seem that smpti, asmt’ti* and vismrti are 
the trinity of which the summation is anusm^ 
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holding of such an ascertained fact in the mind 
through all time, with the belief that other than 
it is not possible — such is the form or nature of 
memory. That which is uncertain and un* 
necessary * with respect to oneself, ' was it, is it, 
or could it be thus or not thus ? ^ — such is the 
form of visrnrti, forgetting. The cause of 
V i s m r t i is b h r a m a, ^ wandering,^ inattention, 
delusion. The ^ power ^ or faculty of v i s m r t i 
is therefore a b u d d h i, non-intelligence, the 
nature of which is uncertainty. Anusmrti 
comes out, arises by, or by means of a combina- 
tion of smrti and visrnrti. That which 
occurred in the past has been forgotten ; that 
which belongs to to-day, the present time, is 
being remembered; what has occurred and occurs 
in past and present time will also occur in the 
future ; — this set of facts and beliefs, permeated 
with hope, is the form or nature ofanusmrfi, 

' after-memory,^ expectation. The power or 
faculty of a n u j m r t i is s u d h i, the good or 
discerning intellect. V i s m r f i refers to past 
time, s mrt i to present, and a n u s in r t i to future. 

1 The word ‘ unnecessary ’ seems to have a re- 
trospective significance here ; it is only what is not 
felt to be necessary and does not arouse interest and 
SO arrest attention which is not strongly and accu- 
rately impressed on the memory. 
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Other correspondences may be noted as 
follows: — 

A — A^ma — smrti — piatyaksha — sankalpa — 

kahksha. 

U — Samsaia — anusmrti— nirnaya — amikalpa— 

aRha. 

M — N ishedha — vi sm rt i — an u m ana — vikalpa — 

ichchlia. 

V i c li a r a, thinking, is the s a 1 1 A, the being, 
of all three, and j h a n a, cognition, knowledge, 
underlies and unifies them all. 

Memory and expectation are, it is obvious, 
mutually dependent. Anusmrti, (as associa- 
tion of ideas) expectation, even etymological- 
ly means ^ that which follows memory,' 
smaranam anu. Memory too, conversely, 
depends on expectation (through the desire for 
results in the future which stimulates and 
strengthens memory ; which, indeed, justifies the 
existence of memory and makes it useful and 
therefore possible and necessary). Some other 
aspects of this side of consciousness may be 
noted. S m a r a 0 recollection, refers to all-time 
(and belongs ^ to the ideal'), i) h a r a ri a, holding, 
holding in consciousness, is in essence the same 
thing as s m a r a ii a^, (but belongs to the ^ real '). 

* As with ‘ wish’ and, ‘desire,’ so with ‘ memory’ 
and * recollection’ or ‘remembrance,’ the meaning 
seems to have changed in the course of the develop- 
ment of the words from the roots. The root of 
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They may be distinguished thus : S m a r a ^ a is 
the means ; dharax^iais the accomplishment, 
Smara^ais the action ;dharapais the result 
thereof. ^ That which is seen or heard or cognised 
now (in this particular time), always (in all-time)^ 
— such is the work of dhara^ii. Because there 
is no real difference between now and then (both 
being aspects of the partless ^ emptiness^ called 
time) therefore all is everywhere and always. 

‘ memory * and ‘ s m r t i ’ is possibly the same, but 
s m r t i now has more the significance of recollection 
or act of remembrance from time to time, while 
d h r t i implies persistency, or tenacity of holding in 
consciousness, the potoer of memory, or reientiveness. 
So ‘desire’ is now used with an implication of 
greater permanence and depth than ‘ wish,’ and 
therefore is for pi*actical purposes a bettei* equiva- 
lent toichchha than ‘ wish,’ notwithstanding that 
the latter seems to be derived from the same root i s h 
as i c h c h h a. Anothei* fact worth noting is that 
though some of the explanations given, in the text 
above, of k a m a n a, seem to mark it as the more 
comprehensive word and the fitter to take the 
middle place in the triple sub-division of conscious- 
ness recognised in this woik, yet as a fact 
ichchha is given this place between 3 n a n a and 
k r i y a throughout the remaining sections of the 
book. Other allied meanings of dhfti are en- 
durance, patience, self-possession, non-self-forget- 
fulness, etc. 
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Thus there is no real difference between d h r t i 
and s m r t i, memory and recollection. Sma- 
r a 9 a is a form of cognition ; the safe ^ placing ^ 
away of that which is obtained thereby is 
d h r t i. 

The knowledge that is or lies between A t m a 
and S a m s a r a, that is to say, the knowledge of 
S a m s a r a from the point of view of A t m ii and 
the knowledge of the Self from the point of view 
of the world — this is sm rt i or s m a r a u a. ^The 
world is’ — this is the knowledge (of the world) by 
the Self. ^ The A t m fi is^ — this is the knowledge 
of (the Self by) the world, llie binding 
together of the two in the way or by the means 
of is — ^is smrti. The connectedness, the 
conjointness, the condition of their being 
merged together, is dhrti. Thus it is said that 
the world is held within the Self, and the Self 
heM within the world. That the world never 
exists apart from the Self, and the Self never 
apart from the world — this is the nature (and 
consequence) of dhrti. The standing together, 
the conjunctional condition, of things which have 
one common being, which are not in reality 
separate, but appear as separate — this is memory. 
Its nature, its form, is that of the mutual 
dependence and implication of all things what- 
soever; everything contains all things what-* 
soever. Even in separateness, the two, the 
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Self and the Not-Self, are connected as * other- 
and-other/ ^ each-other/ p araspara; this 
reference to Hhe other ^ exists inviolably and 
necessarily in each. Therefore the combination 
of the two (or, rather, the holding of the whole 
Not-Self in the Self by the Self) is memory 
(i,e.y is the fact or the principle which manifests 
in the consciousness of the individual jiva as 
memory). 

Cognition, knowledge, is possible only by 
means of the senses, (that is to say, only when 
the Self has become identified with a limited 
organism), and only when two things (subject 
and object on the one hand, and the two factors 
of opposed pairs, dvandva, both factors falling 
under the term ' object,^ on the other hand) come 
together*. 

The s'tccceftfsion (of the moods, conscious states, 
psychoses) of the j T va is endless time. It is also 

^ This is a statement, in its fullest significance, of 
what is called in modem philosophy, the relativity 
of knowledge ; also of the view that all knowledge 
begins in and is concerned about sensations in the 
proper sense of the term, excepting one knowledge, 
viz,^ Self-Consciousness which includes all knowledge 
however. The debate about innate ideas, or the dis- 
tinction, between the * matter ’ and the * form ’ of 
knowledge, can never aiise or is past for the student 
of this metaphysic. 
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the significance and constitution of memory^ 
which too has therefore an endless stretch and 
extension. This endlessness, pseudo-infinity, is 
observable everywhere in the world, in time, 
action, speech, knowled<:^c, etc. Each moment 
of time and each item of the others is connected 
with an endless series of other similar moments 
and items. We may notice memory within me- 
mory, and memory within that again, and so on, 
ad infinitum. We remember that we remember- 
ed; we hold that we held (such and such a 
view). We learn from the that there are 

sinrti-srshti and manasa-srshti, ^worlds of 
memory^ and ‘worlds of mind or thought (or 
thought-forms)’. M a n a s a - v i c h a ra, ‘ mental- 
travel,’ thinking, thought, is tlie thread of and 
through ‘forgetfulness, memory, and expecta- 
tion,’ corresponding respectively to vikalpa, 
saukalpa, and anukalpa, doubt, resolve, and 
alternative resource. 

We may consider a few illustrations : In the 
logion, Aham-bahu-syain, ‘ I — many — may-be- 
come,’ the I is the Atraa, and the many is the 
Samsara. The many in the I is memory. The 
I is mere oneness, and the memory of the many 
is necessary to it because of its relativity to the 
many. Without the memory of the many, the 
expression, ‘ may I become,’ were impossible. 
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That such memory is existent everywhere (as 
sub-consciousness)* appears from the fact that 
this logion is embodied and illustrated in the life, 
for instance, of the vegetable kingdom also ; the 
one plant becomes the many seeds. 

Memory embodies all procession, all progress 
and evolution. Taking shape as an ideal to 
strive after, working in the way of the constant 
contemplation of the lives of the Great Ones, it 
leads on the small to become like the great. In- 
deed, memory may be said to be identical with 
the whole of the World-process itself, being 
immanent in the conjunction of Self and Not-Self, 
Atmaand Samsara, Aham andBahu. 

We may distinguish between jhiina and 
smarana or cognition and memory by saying that 
the second stage or condition or transformation 

^ The preceding remarks about the distinctions 
between smrti and dhrti, etc., may have appeared 
obscui*e. Their meaning will become plain as soon 
as the significance of the Logion, I — not-I — Not, is 
realised. And when the nature of ifmmory is under- 
stood in the light of this Logion, then the theoi*etical 
difficulties which now perplex psycho-physicists 
and those engaged in psychical research as to 
how to explain sub- or supra- or subliminal or sup- 
raliminal consciousness and as to whether indi- 
viduals are in touch with cosmic consciousness or 
not, etc., will .vanish. See The Science of Peace, 
pp. 287-298. 
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of cognition is memory ; j n a n a precedes, 
smara^a succeeds. Jnana belongs to all time, 
is beginningless and endless, in as much as it 
belongs to the present which includes past and 
future; while memory belongs to the successive, to 
succession, to the beginnings and endings in time. 
Jfianaas a whole belongs to all-time, i. e., to 
time as a whole ; but its parts equally necessarily 
belong to the parts and successions of time. 
These p arts of jnana or knowledge are named 
smrti, recollection.^ 

Because memory is inseparably connected with 
time in its parts, i.c., with beginnings and endings, 
therefore are there breaks of memory from birth 

^ The modern readei* who has followed the develop- 
ment, in recent times, of the docti ine of the conUnunm 
of consciousness, in such works as James Ward’s 
Psychology^ Stout’s Manual of Psychology^ James’ 
Principles of Psychology^ etc., will find it easier to 
grasp the sense of the compressed text here, and will, 
reciprocally, find a most illuminating light thrown 
on the problems and the details left unexplained, at 
the last crux, in those works, by the metaphysic of 
psychology as expounded here. James especially 
has the characteristic of leading, and most brilliantly, 
right up to and then abruptly stopping short of that 
lost step, which would complete the ‘ circle ’ of know- 
ledge, and put, on the whole discussion and thought, 
^the ‘new’ complexion of an achieved unification 
under which all things appear ‘renewed*. 
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to birth ordinarily. The exceptions that occur 
from time to time, the cases of yogis, the cases 
of d i V y a-<i r s h t i, ^ divine siglit ^ or clairvoy* 
ance, of t r i-k a 1 a-j n a-t a, ' knowledge of the 
three times, past, present, and future,' mean 
that what to the ordinary person would bo a 
iferieff of distinct periods, separate parts of time, 
and of memories, has become reduced into one 
time, one present, and one p r a t y a k a h a, 
direct and immediate cognition or intuition, to 
the seer. Ordinarily the ^ present ' signifies the 
time extending from the beginning to the finish- 
ing of some one act, one condition, one life-time ; 
hence memory commonly ranges within one life- 
time only. Such succession, beginning and end- 
ing in time, past, present and future, is the only 
way, the ffine. qua non, of manifestation, of exist- 
ence and non-existence. Apart from it there is 
neither ^ is,' nor ^ is not,' nor ‘ not is As said 
before s m r t i refers to the present, v i s m r t i 
to the past and a n u s m r t i to the future. 

Each one of this triplet of past, present and 
future is repeated endlessly within each of the 
others. Such pseudo-infinity is observable every- 
where in the World-process, as noted before. 
We have succession within succession, time 
within time, form within form, work within 
work, alphabet within alphabet, name within 
name, universe within universe, all within all, 
and Brahman within Brahman. 
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But while this pseudo-infinity of details with- 
in details corresponds to tlie infinity of the 
Universal Consciousness, each individual con- 
sciousness deals with and comprehends only a 
limited portion of the details. Hence we Iiave 
the fact that what is called the omniscience of 
Brahma and cither high Gods signifies only 
that their ^ memories^ co-eNtend with vast but 
always liiriited cycles and circles of time and 
space and motion. 

Memory is the basis of all reasoning, inference, 
argument, a n ii m ft ii a and n i r n a y a, induc- 
tion and deduction. Prat- y k s h a, direct 
cognition, is also used and summed up within it. 
The more conii)reheiisivo ''die memory, the 
stronger and more decided the other intellectual 
processes. Every j i v a is potentially omniscient*. 

But we cannot say that because the j i v a 
possesses omniscience potentially therefore it 

* The diEei’enco between j i v a and j i v a is due 
to the difference in the (ynler of the events, or ex- 
periences. If this order or succession, a niei e emp- 
tiness, is abolished, only the collective total of 
expeiiences remains and ‘ all ’ 3 i v a s merge into 
One, and worlds go into ]) r a 1 a y a. Thus we see 
that the mere order of the contents of memory is 
the foundation of separate individuality and is at 
every moment of our existence that which disting- 
uishes us from one another. {YOga-Sutra^ IV. 14 
and The Science of Peace, p. 319). 
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possesses distinct memory through and of all 
time actually, for the word ‘ all ^ is, strictly, 
transcendental. Ordinarily, it means the whole 
of some one series only, for it is not independent 
of succession. Hence, memory, forgetting and 
expectation, appear even in those that are 
called omniscient. Omniscience, we see then, is 
also relative and comparative, and means, 
successively, with reference to the stages of the 
evolutionary growth of j i v a s, ^ full knowledge 
of tlie contents of a yuga, a mahii-yuga, a 
k a 1 p a, a m a li a-k alp a, a manvantara, a 
m a h a-m anvantara, etc^ Hence yogis too 
cannot be said to possess full comprehension of 
the complete details of the transcendental ^ all,^ 
but only of the relative or comparative ^alH 
included in some one principal cycle.^ 

' Speaking of yogis and b r a h ni a ii a s, etc., as the 
holders of such knowledge, the authoi* branches off 
here into a ‘metaphysical’ intei-pi-etation of the 
Ferfa-text which is regarded as the foundation of 
the caste-system of India. The interpretation may 
be gathered here in a foot-note because of its inter- 
est, and as a specimen of the thought of the author. 
‘ The b r a h m a u a was Its mouth ’ — the mouth of 
Brahman means j h a n a, knowledge ; from and by 
knowledge only the brahman a was bom, lives and 
shall live, always. ‘ The r a j a n y a was made the 
arms’ — the rajanya or kehattriya is he who 
is steadfast in the practice of r & j a-y o g a, the i*oyal 
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This a n t a r y a, ' ^ relativity/ ^ similarity in 
diversity/ extends everywhere. Like other 
greatness and smallness, great knowledge and 

or highest foini of y o g- a ; bah u, (which is com- 
monly explained as the arm, in accordance with 
current Samskrt gi aniniar) is S a m s a i* a, the World- 
process ; he is the maker of S a m s ^r a by means of 
the resolve ‘ May T become b a h u or many By 
the use of the word b a b u, (transformed by some 
rule of archaic Sjimskrt grammar into balm) it is 
meant that all the world has separately the riglit 
to 3 h a n a, knowledge. ‘ Tlie v a i s h y a came from 
the knee ’ — j a n u (ordinarily meaning the knee but 
probably connected in archaic Samskrt with j h a, to 
know, in some way) means the extent of memory ; 
‘ j a n u is used for s m a r a n a’. V a i s h y a signifies 
the bi'inging of tho senses into v a s h a oi* conti’ol. 
‘ The s h u d r a was born fi om the feet ’ — p ad a, foot, 
refers to service. The realisation of all beings as 
the Self and consequent service of all — such is the 
characteristic of tho s h u d r a. All tliese refer to 
the knowledge of Bra h man. Such is the author’s 
metaphysical I’eduction of the four cnsies into differ- 
ent stages in the gi-owth of the same 3 i v a, showing 
its gradual growth in Brahma n-realisation, the 
stages being named by the names of the castes, but 
in an order the inverse of that cuiTently given to 
them, the shud^a standing for the stage of high- 
est self-sacnfice and therefore the most practical 
realisation of the Self. 

*The modern Samskit equivalent is sapekshya. 
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small knowledge are also always comparative 
only. Strictly, the whole of knowledge, the 
whole of Sainsara, exists within each thousand- 
thousandth of each atom.* The uddharana, 
^ up-taking,^ ^ recovery ^ of any particular item 
out of this potential all-knowledge is memory. 

In one sense memory may be said to be a 
form of a-b h a v a or non-being, because it has 
no immediate outwardly existing object ; but it 
is not pure non-being, it is a latent condition or 
mode of j fi a n a and has always a beginning and 
an end as only things existent have. And 
beginning and end are always relative to and 
inseparably connected with each other ; what has 
a beginning has an end, and vice ve}\sa ; so too, 
what is beginningless is endless, and vice versa. 
It is true that there is a current belief that a- 
b h a V a, non-being, had no beginning but has an 
end. But on scrutiny, it appears that being and 
non-being are called ^ endless ^ only with respect 
to one aspect of each, that ^ being ’ underlies both 
being and non-being, that that satta, ^being,^ 
in both is one and the same, and that only that 

* Taken togethei* with the important distinction 
pointed above between the transcendental all and 
the comparative all, this sentence seems to throw 
much light on the significance and value of processes 
of meditation, the steadying of the c h i 1 1 a-atom 
and so enabling it to reflect the all instead of a few 
(Yoga-sufraf I. 32, III. 33, 54, etc.) 
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which is can hocomo is not. A-bhava, non- 
being, implies that nothing, i. e., nothing as it- 
self a fact, is. Negation, indeed, is the Shak^i, 
the Energy, of Bra h m a n. Thus, strictly, 
both being and nothing are begin ningl ess and 
endless, rind they are iinnianent in each other. 

(The meaning of the above may perhaps be 
made more clejir and concrete in this fashion. 
A-b h a V a, non-being, aiid simple, if it has 
no beginning has no end either. What has an 
end is the a-bliava, the non-existence, of some 
particnlar thing. This tree, this house, this town, 
was not, and now is. But as soon as we speak 
of some one particular thing iis being non- 
existent at any particular time, we necessarily 
postulate the possible existence of that thing in 
a preceding time. The thing is first present in 
our consciousness, and we notice its non-existence 
in any particular s])ace and time in the second 
moment. The negation of a thiiig assumes 
significance, acquires moaning, after and not 
before the affirmation, even though as a mere 
possibility, of that thing. Uouh fined negation, 
if beginningless, is also endless. Defined negation, 
negation defined, demarcated, specialised, by 
and of any thing, the non-existence of some one 
particular thing, is neither beginningless nor 
endless. It had a beginning, for our consciousness 
— and the specialisation or definition has no signi- 
ficance at all apart from ‘our consciousness^ — 
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the moment after the special thing came into 
our consciousness ; it began when, after having 
postulated the thing of which it is predicated 
in one moment, in the next moment we 
noticed its non-existence. Thus then, there 
is an indefeasible relativity and connexion be- 
tween ^ being ^ and ^ non-being ’ or ^ nothing ^ 
and between ^ existence^ and ^ non-existence \ 
When we say that non-being is boginningless we 
mean that no being or nothing ever was, or, in 
other words, that ‘ all ^ was not ; and if this is 
true then it is also true that no beitig or nothing 
ever will bo, or, in otlier words, that ^all^ will 
never be. But if we say ^ non-existcncc,^ i, e,^ 
the non-existence of this particular thing, has an 
end, then it is also true that the non-existence of 
this particular thing had a beginning also. 
This is so true indeed, that we have the fact 
embodied in such proverbs as that ^ there is 
nothing new under the sun,^ but that there are 
only repetitions and recurrences. And this is not 
surprising, for, by nietaphy sic, fact and conscious- 
ness mean the same thing.') 

So the arising and disappearing of memory 
are also mutually related by means of the 

‘ The above discussion has a special beating on 
the practical question whether mokshaormukti 
or n i r V a n a, once attained, lasts ever and ever, e., 
for the rest of all time, or not. The current view, 
as held by all the ‘ believing ’ schools of Indian 
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common element of cognition, even as being 
and nothing are mutually immanent in the 

philosophy to-day, is that b a n d h a n a, bondage, or 
avidya, nescience, has no beginning but has an 
end ; and that, conversely, m u k t i, liberation, has a 
beginning but has no end. Loss of the true 
metaphysic, confusion as to the real nature of 
liberation and tlie wish to avoid the troubles of 
return fi-om freedom into bondage — these are the 
parents of this current and illogical view which 
really does not carry conviction even to the pro- 
fessors of it. To the metaphysic expounded in this 
woi'k it is deal* and unobjectionable and indeed per- 
fectly satisfactory that the freedom which has a 
beginning should have and has an end again in 
bondage also, while tlie freedom that has no end 
has no beginning either. See the last section of 
the work for unmistakeablo statements on this 
point. 


Note : — Psychological observations occur all over 
the work naturally in view of the fact that the 
triplet of cognition, desire and action is almost the 
foundation of its system, its importance therein 
being second only to that of the ultimate triplet of 
Self, Not- Self and Negation which is the deepest 
and most essential ground- work. Yet the bulk of 
the psychology of the work, in the modeni sense of 
the tei*m, may be said to be gathered in this section. 
Nowhere else in the course of the woik is there such 
a connected discussion of psychological topics except 
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all inclusive Brahman, best named by the all 
comprehending AUM, the contents of which 

in two other places towards the close of the third 
section where the emotions and again the natui^e 
of man as and buddhi, etc., are discussed. 
It has been already remarked in a previous 
foot-note that different I'acos and sub-races perceive 
different aspects of the same facts ; and tliis is very 
noticeable in the sub- topics treated here. The sub- 
topics that are familial* in modern western works of 
psychology are not to be readily found hei*e in the 
identical form. The main topics, cognition, desire and 
action, are also somewhat difPei*ent fi*om the modern 
tripaitite division of intellect, feeling and will ; that 
the foimer is the really accurate and much the more 
valuable classification will be obvious to the reader 
who goes through the whole woik. The syllabus 
printed in the article on Psychology in Baldwin’s 
Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology ^ may be also 
cited as showing the tendency of western psycliOxO- 
gists to travel in the direction of the older classi- 
fication. For a discussion of the subject the reader 
may be refeiTed to The Science of the Emotions^ CH. iii., 
The Science of Peace, cu. ix., and an article entitled 
“Pure Verbalism” published in The Thcosopliical 
Review for Apidl 1905. As to such sub-topics as 
sensation, perception, conception, attention, apper- 
ception, selection, comparison, association of ideas, 
imagination, judgment, belief, constructiveness, in- 
stinct, impulse, ethics, assthetics, etc., etc., to say not 
thing of the topics newly created by the development- 
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are expounded in the Ve4cLs with their Angas 
and Upangas. 

of psycho-physics — these are not ti-eated of in this 
work in their exact luoclern sense. The reason is, 
in the fij*st place, of course, the fact that tlie work 
does not profess to be an exhaustive one on psycho- 
logy, but only an outline of nietaphysic, and in the 
second place, the diFForeuco of standpoint of the 
author. At tlie same time, it must be obvious to 
the careful studfjnt that the fso'urcen of all these sub- 
topics arn touched upon in the book, and that if the 
successive classification and continuous sub-division 
by triplets were caxTied out to any length, all the 
shades and aspects oi* modes and ‘ faculties ’ of con- 
sciousness or mind that have been caught by modern 
psychology would find their due places in that 
scheme with much other valuable material besides. 
Facts and indications of psycho-physics will be found 
here also, later on, not in the way of inchoate and 
unconscious suggestions, but of statements of 
developed results of investigation as to the con- 
nexion of nerve-ganglia with mental processes, ‘ the 
localisation of functions,’ and tlio foimiati on of living 
organisms by and out of atoms ; only unfortunately 
the statements are far too few and therefore help but 
to tantalise. It is more than likely that the works on 
Yoga in that literature to which the Pranai^a^viida 
belongs, would, if brought to light, be found to 
contain more information on this subject of psycho- 
physics. 



SECTION III. 

Kriya — Action. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE RELATION OF ACTION TO KNOWLEDGE 
THE VEDAS. 


Action as tlie fruit of cognition and desire. — Right 
action possible only after I'iglit knowledge and right 
desire, i, e., after mastery of the four Rh, 

Yajnh, Silma^ and Atliarva^ corresponding to cogni- 
tion, desire, action and their summation, respectively. 
— The fourfold sub-division of each Voda^ into Man- 
fra, Bi'dhmana, U'panishat and Tavtra^ by the same 
correspondence. — The study of all the four Vodas 
neccessary for perfect accomplishment of the four 
stages of life and the achievement of m o k s h a. — 
The fourfold path to m o k s h a. — The four 
ashramas, governed by the same correspondence. 
— Their inner significance. 

The brief exposition of the nature of ichchha 
or desire, and j nan a or cognition, in the previ- 
ous section was a partial exposition of the cons- 
titution of the Pranava, The fruit, the result, of 
that constitution is kriya or action, to be ex- 
plained now. (It should be remembered, how- 
ever that this description of action as the fruit of 
the constitution of the Pra'^ava does not mean 
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that it falls outside that constitution. The fruit 
is also within it as the last and completing 
constituent.) 

The triplet of j n a n a, i c li c h h a and k r i y a, 
cognition, desire and action, is all included in 
the Franava, the AUM. J n a n a is At m a, the 
Self j i c h c h h a, the expi’ession of the Negation^ ; 

' This statement, viz.^ that desire coiTCspoiids to 
Negation, is, at first sight, apt to bo very puzzling; 
desire seems to ho something so ])ositive, indeed the 
root of all positive action. The full significance of 
the statement will unravel in the coux\se of the book 
itself, natui’ally, especially in the cha])ter on the 
Sn^na-Veda. But, in the meanwhile, it may perhaps 
be heljiful to point out that negation hides affii-ma- 
tion within it. The closing paragraphs of the last 
chapter have an important bearing on this point. 
When the World-process is summed up in the. words 
‘ I-This-Not,’ it is described as the eternal and 
changeless i*calisation of the Self by Itself in one 
single act of consciousness, as being ‘ nothing else 
than Itself In this act of consciousness, the ‘ else * 
is denied, negated, is declared to be nothing, but 
even in the moment of so denying it a false possi- 
bility of existence, a pseudo-existence, is given to it, 
is afiii'med of it. Hence Negation becomes the 
Shakti, the Energy, of ajjirviafion-ne^'dixon in the 
successive procession of the world, from the stand- 
point of the limited ‘else’. And this is the veiy 
nature and essence of desire ; it affirms and 
denies ; it craves and suffers surfeit ; it loves and 
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while kriya, the modifications or operations of 
consciousness which appear as doings, actions, 
movements, should be regarded as equivalent 
to the whole of Samsara, the World-process. 
All manifestation takes place only when the 
actor projects action. 

These three, together with the fourth which 
is their summation, their unity, make the ^ four 
noble truths ^ of B r a h tu a n . All those four 
are declared to be Brahman. The four 

hates ; it is desire and aversion. Because the 
aspect of it, which is dominant or uppermost, which 
is so to say final, is the negative one, because in the 
Logion and in actual world-fact, Negation is the 
real relation of the Self to the Not-Self, therefore, 
in this book, desire is said every wli ere to coirespond 
to and to be of the nature of Negation. The discus- 
sion of the value of Negation or the negative is 
perennial in modern logic ; though the standpoint 
is veiy different yet still if the reader has followed 
it in any good treatise, e.^., Sigwart’s Logicy Vol I., 
ch. iv., and has revolved in mind all the hearings 
of Spinoza’s celebrated saying, ‘ omnis determinatio 
est negatio,’ he will have prepared his way to the 
veiy comprehensive significance given to the Nega- 
tion here. The continual freshness of the subject is 
illusti'ated, for instance, by such a recent article as 
that on “ Contradiction and Reality ” by Bernard 
Bosanquet in Mind for J anuaiy, 1906. For a fuller 
discussion of the nature of the Negation see 
The Science of Peachy chs. xi-xii. 
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Veias are these four truths. The Rg-Veda is 
devoted to cognition ; the Yajitr-Teda to action; 
the iS ama-VPjda to desire ; the seed and the 
unity of these is the subject of the Atharva- 
Each of the Vfd^f <3 agaiii^ is sub-divided 
in accordance with this trinity into : the Man fra, 
connected with cognition ; the Brahmana, with 
action; the Upanishat, with desire; and, finally, 
the Tan fra, also called the Upa-reda, which 
is the seed and unity, the siiimnation, of these. 
Each of these four, Manfra, etc., is further sub- 
divided fourfold, and so on endlessly. The 
Mantra part is also called the Samhifa, That 
which ^ brings together ^ all things is Samhi(a, 
^Knows,^ hence Veefa (from the root vid, to 
know). Ve^a is knowledge connected with 
Brahman and henco of all things whatsoever. 
Therefore is the Veda said to be the manifest 
form of Brahman. Therefore too is it said 
that the kiiower of the Veda becomtdh Brah- 
man. That whereby is known, r k s h a t e , the 
tatt va, the essential truth, of Brahman 
is the Rg-Veda-Samhifa. ^Phat whereby is 
made, brought about, in sacrifices, y a j a t e, 
the manifestation of that t a 1 1 v a , is the 
Yajur^Veda^Samhifa. That whereby are balanc- 
ed s a m y a t e , brough t together, connected, 
by desire, the other two, viz,, cognition and 
action, that is the Sama-VedaSamhifa, That 
whereby the fruit of these three is obtained. 
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aryafe, is the Atharva-Ve^a-SamhitU} The 
purpose of these four 5am/ii7a-parts is the setting 
forth of all knowledge about cognition, action, 
desire and their fruit. 


^ These derivations are archaic and only partly 
recognised by modern Samskrt grammar. In current 
Samskrt, r c h means to eulogise, and r c h c h h, 
to ‘ reach,’ to go, to obtain, to faint, to enter into 
trance, to take shape (anew), to command, etc. 
Y a j is to offer up, to sacrifice. S a m a to concili- 
ate, to harmonise. Atharva is variously derived ; 
a-fthurva, to ‘not injure’ (to negate the co- 
rruption of the pj‘imal purity of the Self^ ; or 
atha=artha, to pray, to intend, to will,-fy, 
to move or r c h c h h, i, e., to work by will,‘ etc. 
By current tradition the Atliarva-Veda is regarded 
as the revei’se of what the derivation would imply, 
viz. as ‘ impure,’*^ ‘ injurious,’ etc. The reason may 
be that because it was the completion and the 
highest of the Vedas, and imparted knowledge which 
would be the most ‘dangerous,’ if it fell into evil 
hands and was misused, therefore it was enveloped 
in such a tradition, and guarded like the secrets of 
the army and navy departments of modern govern- 
ments. The special form that was given to the 
tradition might be due to the psychological con- 
dition — like that of grown-up children — of earlier 
humanity. The etymology of the name of Vishva- 
mittra, the seer of the Odyafri is similar. Appa- 
rently the word means ‘the non-friend of the 
world*; really ‘the great friend of it *. 
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By Kkf Yajuhf Sama and Atharva, all four 
together, is Brahman to be obtained. Each 
singly is useless. Not by knowledge alone is 
Brahman found ; nor by action alone ; nor 
by desire alone. Fourfold is the truth of 
Brahman. Cognition, desire and action are 
all equally neccessary means to moksha, 
liberation, deliverance from pain and sorrow 
and limitations. All and each is dependent on 
and supported by all and each. This is what 
is meant by statements like this, viz,, ^ By the 
knowledge of a single atom may knowledge of 
Brahman be obtained.^ From the point of 
view of relativity all are small and all are great. 
Each atom is Brahman, because cognition, 
desire and action are present everywhere and 
in each atom. To see and hear and fully know 
one atom is therefore to know Brahman.^ But 
by such knowledge alone the transcendental 
state of Brahman is not wholly attained. 

^ Compare Tennyson’s pretty little poetical 
address to the “ Flower in the crannied wall It 
is well recognised at the present day that complete 
knowledge about any one thing implies literal 
omniscience ; but the reason for this is supposed to 
be that everything is connected in some way or other 
with everything else. But in this work, and in the 
scheme of metaphysic it propounds, the additional 
reason is given that everything also contains every- 
thing else. 
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For Brahman is the transceir^dental and infinite 
totality of all things, great and small, (and such 
mere knowledge can therefore amount to only 
a third of Brahman, and not to a full realisa- 
tion of the whole of It) ; for that full realisation 
of It which is meant by m o k s h a , all three, 
knowledge, desire and action, are necessary. 
He who has the power of knowledge, of desire 
and of 'action, he alone is the knowor of 
he is the finder, winner and possessor of 
Brahman, 

Hence the unavoidable necessity of studying 
all the four Vedai^* 

After completing the study of all the Vedas, 
and finishing the stage of brahmacharya 
or celibate studentship, the human being should 
enter on the life of the g r h a s t h a or house- 
holder. The rule is that the household should 
be undertaken only after completing brahma- 
charya (which means, literally, the practice 
or the pursuit of Brahman). Unperfected 
in the practice of Bra h m a n the man may 
not enter the household life. Till he knows 
the whole truth of Brahman, the whole 
of the Veda, ho cannot perform rightly the 
work of the world in the shape of the house- 
holder’s life Triple is the work of the world — 

^ In modern days, Kingsley has urged that men 
should pass a certain examination before being 
^permitted 'to take up the married Tf 
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cognition^ and desire, and action based on these 
two. Where all this triplet appears in dne and 
balanced exercise, that is the genuine household 
life. So long, therefore, as the man does not 
know the whole secret of this triplet and of 
their mutual connexion and summation, so long 
is he unworthy to take up the work of the 
household. After g a r h a s t h y a, the house- 
hold life, comes vanaprastha, the forest life, 
and finally s a n n y a s a, the life of renunciation. 

In the course of the household life all actions 
should be performed, in accordance with the 
law of necessity, even as Brahman carries on 
the whole work of Samsara within Itself. In 
that life there should be no such ideas enter- 
tained of illusive separateness as that ^ this is 
thine, ^ ^this is miue,^ 'he is mine,* 'this is an- 
other's,* etc. The welcoming of all and the 
accomplishment of everything, by means of 
cognition, desire and action, — such is the high 
duty of the householder. For charity, for self- 
sacrifice, and for the perfecting of the Brah- 
man-state within oneself, is the householder's 
life to be undertaken. The fruit and moral of 
all the study of all the is but this: Cast 

interesting, in this connexion, to note how completely 
this theory and practice of life would solve the 
matrimonial questions now vexing the western 
wbrld. (Note sent by Mi\ F. H. Bellairs.) We may 
▼ery well add, * and the eastern,’ at this day. 

6 
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out the s V 5 r t h a, the self-seeking, the selfishness, 
that is ingrained in the heart of every individ- 
ual organism ; also pass beyond parartha, the 
other-seeking or altruism that also harbours, 
though in a different way, the sense of other- 
ness and separateness ; perform only the para- 
m a r t h a, the highest end, necessary duty* ^ 
Egoism and altruism both belong to ban- 

h a 11 a, bondage ; paramartha, duty, alone 
is the true refuge of all who crave moksha, 
freedom. Having accomplished brahma- 
c h a r y a and known the eternal Brahman, 
having understood all this world, above and 
below, high and low, to be triple in nature, and 

* A fundamental difference . between eastern and 
western ethics may be noted here, as due to the 
different views of the divine nature severally enter- 
tained. The western view of God as extra-cosmic, 
as apart from His world, leaves each spirit as eter- 
nally separate from every other spiiit ; hence there are 
always ‘others,’ and love to, and service of, all these 
others, altruism, is the highest conceivable ideal. 
The eastern view of God as inter- cosmic, informing, 
immanent in, His world, makes each spirit identical 
in essence with ‘Himself’ and with all others; 
hence, when all is truly seen, there are no * others,’ 
but only one all-pervading Self ; altruism vanishes 
as well as egoism, and the living of the One Self in 
all its parts, the performance of necessary action, 
is the ‘ highest end *. (A. B.) 
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then having donned the household life, let the 
man serve all the world with all his power as 
his set duty. Guests, casual comers, worthy 
brahmacharis, ya^is, hermits of pure 
ways, sannyasis who have renounced the 
worldly life, forest-dwellers, and other house- 
holders too, should be supported by him with 
all his resources. They should all be welcomed 
and honored by the householder who has 
attained to the state of Brahma n, who is 
m u k t a, who is established in the supreme 
peace that is the heart of B r a h m a n. This is 
the only worthy a s h r a m a, this is the refuge, 
the resting-place and support, of all beings. 
Brahmaijas, yogis, great-souled j i van- 
mu k ( a s, Maha-Vi§hnu himself, the ruler of 
our world-system, all are householders bearing 
assiduously the burden of the world, ever 
engaged in all duties, yet ever free from all 
karma, self-established, equable-souled, ever 
beholding themselves as the One Self in all 
things.^ 

^ This is the ideal aristoci^acy where the lords 
and nobles, as representing the divine monarchy, 
live only to turn the wheel of Duty, ‘ noblesse oblige.^ 
It is the ideal democracy also, for the essential 
and ultimate equality of all j i v a s and the necessity 
of each working for all according to his qualifi- 
cations is also perfectly recognised and insisted on 
herein. 
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The word a s h r a m a means ^ that wherein 
people rest, or are rested on,' Sshriyanfe 
a s m i n. Because of this, and because of cog* 
nition, desire, action, and their mutual relation 
(being the four * resting-places ' or aspects of 
consciousness which are the essence and the 
whole of life), these four stages are called 
a s h r a m a s. Studentship is related to cogni- 
vtion, the household-life to action, the forest- 
stage to desire ; renunciation is the summation/ 

The duties of all these ii s h r a m a s should 
be discharged perfectly by man ; and they can- 
not be so discharged without mastery of all the 
four Ve^an, Hence the reiterated injunction 
that they should be studied in their totality in 
the first stage. In the household, the feeling 
of selfishness, m a m a-t a, ^ inineness,' is tran- 
scended gradually. The object that is at first 
exclusively appropriated to the use of oneself, 
becomes, in consequence of the espousal of a 
wife, appropriated to that of two ; and yet again, 
when children appear, to that of three, four, 
five, and so on. Thus gradually the man comes 
to realise the whole world as himself; and this, 
because, in fact, all are one. He who has seen 

^ From another standpoint the four stages may be 
classed into two gix^nps, the first two (as preparation 
and •^accomplishment) making up the pravftM 
half of life, and the second two (again as prepara- 
tion and achievement) of the n i v y 1 1 i half. 
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and known Brahman during brahma- 
char y a, he, because of that fact, feels a family 
relationship and an equal mood of love towards 
all beings, and acts accordingly. Having dis- 
charged the duties of the household the man 
passes into the forest-life, of the nature of desire. 
The consciousness belonging to that stage is 
this : Whatever I have done, or am doing, or 
shall do, is all necessary and not dependent on 
any capricious will of mine, thine, or another's. 
This is the natural result of the Negation which 
corresponds to desire and the forest-life. In 
s a 11 n y a s a even this disappears. That wherein 
all previous karma is ‘well destroyed/ samyak 
nasyati^, is sannyasa. The consciousness 
belonging to this stage is : There is no necessity 
and no contingency ; nothing belongs to others 
or to us, to all or to any one ; whatever is, is the 
Trinity only. Acquisition of knowledge in 
brahmachary a; practice thereof in garhas- 
t h y a ; certainty in v a n a }) r a s t h a ; realisation 

^ The etymologies reproduced in this summary are 
all taken from the original text, verhatim^ thus, the 
word in the text is nasya^i and not nashyati 
nor hyasyati ; they are not all in accordance with 
modem Samsk)*t grammar and should be assumed to 
be archaic. Pa^^dit jphanaraja maintained that 
they are all perfectly justified by the older and 
truer, and far more comprehensive grammar. 
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insannyas a — such is the distinction between 
them^ 

But, verily, there is no difference 
Of student, and of dweller in the house, 

And anchorite, and roamer of the earth. 

The Self hath neither caste, nor staged life. 
Nor brahmaria am I, nor kshat{riya. 
Nor am I v a i s h y a, and not s h u d r a too, 
Not student, and not honored patriarch, 

Nor forest eremite, nor wanderor 
Without possessions or in heaven or earth, 

I own and owe no duties and no rights, 

I am what these subserve as humble means, 

I am the Free, through and from all these 
bonds, 

I am the Self, Self-Conscious Foinnlessness. 
And all this panorama of the world, 
Broad-spread and ever-moving, seemingly. 

Is but one vast rock-bound necessity 
Is very Brahman, Being-Wisdom-Bliss 
One changeless whole, Tn-unity of AUM. 


* Bee The science of Peace, pp. 1S8, et seq • 



SECTION III, {Continued.) 

Chaptee II. 

THE GENESIS OP THE VE^AS. 


The authors of the Vedas . — The rulers of the worlds. 
— The world-systems and cycles which they rule. 

The World-process works by means of hier- 
archies of rulers^ endlessly graded as subordinates 
and overlords, all classified by functions under 
cognition, desire, action and summation, and deal- 
ing with definite cycles apd extents of space and 
time, i. e., world-systems, on all scales, ever 
minuter and ever VS^ster. Each world-system 
has a Brahma, a Vishnu and a Shiva, the three 
being subordinate to a Maha-Vish^u.^ 

Maha-Vishnu ideates, places before himself, the 
Afharva Veda^ and deals with the summation; 
Vifh^iu, the Rg-Veda and cognition ; BrahmS, 
the Yajur-Ve(ja and action; and Shiva, the Sdma 
and desire. 

^ It would probably be collect to add at the end of 
this sentence, ‘in our wox’ld-system’. It seems likely 
that in other world-systems, a Maha- Shiva or a 
hfahA-Brahma is the overlord, according to the 
predominance of the element of desire or of action 
in the system. This is hinted in the work elsewhere. 
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That whereinto ajl enter, vishanti, is 
Vi^ih^iu ; he who covers up, v r i n i t e, envelopes, 
surrounds, undertakes all, is Brahma ; he who 
sleeps, s h e t e, in everything, is Shiva. Shiva 
sleeps, lies hidden, in all and everything as the 
nexus, the bond, and this is the nature of desire. 
V r i 1 1 e signifies the envelopment, the cover- 
ing with an envelope, the demarcation of the 
limiting bounds or the periphery, and so the for- 
mation or creation (of all forms) ; and this is 
action presided over by Brahma. Vishanti 
sarvani indicates that all things enter into 
It and It into all, and such is the Self| connected 
with cognition and Vishnu. Tlie summation or 
totality of these is Maha-Visluiu. 

MahS-Vish^iu, ^ the overlord of all this world- 
system, is described as the Tshvara, white-colored, 
four-armed, adorned with the conch, the discus, 
the mace, the lotus, the forest-wreath, and the 
kanstubh a-gem, shining, vestured in blue 
and yellow, endless and imperishable in form, 
attributeless yet ensouling and underlying all 
attributes. ^ Hero, the epithet Lshvara indicates 
the ruler ; the four arms, the four activities of 

^ Such parts of the description hei*e as in strict- 
ness belong only to the impersonal Brahman, e.gr., 
“ attributeless , ...all sound , . . . all time, . . . the whole of 
that procession... etc.,” are to be understood to apply 
to Maha-Vishnu only in a comparative sense, t.e., 
within the limits of his own body, world-system, 
‘ Bing-pass-not,’ or periphery. 
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cognition, etc. ; the white resplendence is the 
illumination of all things ; the s h a h k h a , conch 
or shell, indicates all sound, and the chakra, 
wheel or discus, all time, there being a connexion 
between the two ; g a cl a , the (whirling) mace, 
is the spiral method of the procession of the 
world and the lotus-flower is the whole of that 
procession ; the v a n a - m a 1 a , the wreath of 
forest flowers, indicates the stringing together 
of all things into unity and necessity ; the 
ni la-pit - a mbara, blue and yellow vestures, 
are darkness and light ; the kaustubha 
jewel indicates inseparable connexion with all ; 
nirguoa, attributeless, shows the presence 
of the nature of Negation; while sagui^a, 
attributeful, implies possession of name and 
form.^ 

The World-process (as embodied in our wOrld- 
system) is the result of the ideation of Maha- 

* The reasons for these attributions of symbols 
may be a little furthei* explained. Sound is 
creative — and destructive ; foinis are built up by 
sound, and it has been shown by many experiments 
that shell-forms are among the most frequent 
creations of musical notes ; for these reasons, as well 
as for the very powerful and peculiar vibrations 
caused by blowing into it, the conch has been 
fleeted as the symbol of creative activity by sound. 
Tba chakra or whirling disc is the s v a s t i k ft, 
cross of fire, which, in rapid rotation, has each 
blown backwards ; it is found everywhere in 
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Yi9h^a• This ideation of the methods, laws, 
principles or outlines of that World-process ie 
the Ve4o,j (as ' I am this and this and this, and 
not this and this and this ^ etc). It is true that 
the ideation is the S a m s a r a , the World- 
process, and that there is no difference between 
the two, i.e., between ideation as Ve4(t and 
ideation asSamsara; but all manifestation and 
description of the successive implies the princi- 
ple of beginnings and ends, and that implies 

the world, also as a symbol of creative fire, the 
‘ electric cross,’ or wheel. As the conch symbolises 
creation in space, so is the s v a s t i k a creation in 
time, the whirling arms signifying succession. The 
mace is often given as the sign of imle, held by the 
ruler of the world-system, the sceptre which 
directs and if necessary, punishes. The lotus-flower 
is the symbol of a universe, and this owing to the 
fact that our universe, z.e.,bur solar system, when 
seen from a higher plane, looks like an expanded 
flower of that kind. All wreaths symbolise the 
threading of the many on the One. “ All this is 
threaded on me as pearls on a string.” The blue 
vesture symbolises the blue of space, which is, in 
truth, darkness, and the yellow, the golden rays of 
the sun, the source of light. The kaustubha- 
is the ‘ Jewel in the Lotus,’ the Self in the 
Universe, and hence ever adorns the bi*east of Him 
in whom the I and the This are united, the Ishvara 
of a universe. (A.B.) 
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separateness between description and described, 
thought and thing. (Thought and thing are 
one only from the standpoint of the absolute 
Brahman, wherein the whole World-process 
is summed up in a single act of consciousness ; 
in the successive, on the other hand, they 
become two; the ideation of a definite portion, 
treated as a whole ^ becomes an inner and ever- 
complete 'potential] and the of this, an outer 
and successive actual.) ^ Otherwise, indeed, the 
World-process in Brahman and that is All- 
Consciousness, All-Ideation. 

From Maha-Vishpu arise in succession, 
Vishpu, Brahma and Shiva, cognition, action 
and desire, and each receives from him the 
Veda, i.e., the statute, the body of rules, suited 
to his own department of work, viz., Rh, Ydiuh 
and Sama, respectively, the totality being the 
Atharva. This order is only actual (to our 
world-system) and not essential. Each of the 
three gods knows all the Vedas ^ because of their 
mutual relation, their unity, in fact. BrahmS, 
no doubt, is said to be the K a r t a, the actor or 
maker, of the Vedas. But this means only that 
he is the active promulgator and teacher of the 
Ve^aa (to the world that he makes or creates). 
He is inseparably connected with all action. 

^ For fuller discussion of this distinction between 
ideal and real see The Science of Peacs, pp. 283-284. 
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Whatever appears or is seen or heard or learnt — 
all that is action ; and Brahma must be regard- 
ed as the actor of it all. 

As is declared, 1 Brahma, gave, that is, taught, 
the Ve4as to his eldest son Atharva. Atharva 
here signifies the summation, the totality, of the 
j i V a s that Brahma has to deal with. It is 
also said, in further detail, that Brahma spoke 
the Ve4a.H to Brhaspati ; he to Indva ; ,he to 
' Bharadvaja j he to the r s h i s ; and they to 
the brahma pa 8, etc. Here, Brhaspati in- 
dicates a certain class of j i v a s , and Indra is 
an oflSce-bearer also concerned with action. 
The declaration of the thus passed down- 

wards in succession through the various hier- 
archies, for the instruction and benefit of all 
creation.'** 

1 In the Mundalca-JJpanishat . 

® According to recognised Hindu tradition, the 
present fourfold division is due to Vyasa, who said 
that the then coming race of men would not be 
able to receive the whole knowledge, as conveyed 
in the single Veda, and hence divided it into four. 
It may be remaiked that similai-ly, the four castes 
are due to the incapacity of humanity to unfold it- 
self symmetiically, balanced in each direction ; 
hence it became necessary to practise one set or 
class of virtues at a time, and to allocate one set to 
one caste, causing for the time an unequal, lop- 
sided evolution, to be subsequently balanced up in 
the perfect Yogi, who belongs to no caste, but mani- 
fests the virtues of all. ( A.B.) 
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It is true that the world extends endlessly 
beyond Maha-Vi^hpu also, but we, as limited in- 
dividuals, can deal with only limited details. 
We have no words for matters beyond Mahar 
Vishnu. The Maha-Vc(fa, which is known only 
to Maha-Vishou and the three gods immediately 
next in degree deals with such matters. Our 
knowledge, i.e., the knowledge of j I v a s be- 
longing to our particular world-system, can 
range only within the limits of these Ve(fns^ from 
an atom (in size) and a thousandth of a t r u t i 
(in time) to Mahn-Vishiiu. 

The various cycles that our gods and we 
are concerned with may be briefly mentioned 
here. Knowledge of cycles brings knowledge 
of the reason of those statements in the Vetfas 
which deal with time, as the P?viwara-logion 
deals with the Timeless that includes all time. 
As the time-measures from the t r u t i up to the 
yuga are matter of common knowledge, we 
shall begin here with the yuga, taking our or-^ 
dinaiy human years for this measurement. It is 
time that all months and years belong to all, 
{i.e,, any system of years and months can be used 
to measure the course of any system of events) ; 
but this depends upon the knowledge (of the 
measurer being sufficiently comprehensive to in-» 
elude both the sets of systems concerned, in their 
pl^per mutual proportion and co-ordination in a 
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larger system) ^ ; otherwise the year of one j I v a 
is the month of another, and vice versa, this being 
entirely a relative matter. 

The k r t a-y u g a or s a d-y u g a, concerned 
with cognition, covers 1,736,000 years; the treta^ 
dealing with action, extends over 1,245,000 ® ; 
864,000 yeai’s make the d v a p a r a, devoted to 
desire ; kali, with 432,000 years, is the sum- 
mation of all. 

One set of these four = 1 c h at u r-y u g a., 

1000 c h a t u r-y u g a-s = 1 v i y u g a. 

1000 V i y u g a-s = 1 m a h a-y u g a. 

1000 m a h a-y ii g a-s = 1 k a 1 p a. 

7 k a 1 p a-s = 1 m a h a-k a 1 p a. 

14 m a h a-k alp a-s = 1 c h a k r a. 

14 c h a k r a-s = 1 n i s h t h a, 

14 n i s h t h a-s = 1 m a n u, 

(2manu-s = 1 manvantara). 

14 m a n u-s or ' j l m a h a- 

7 manvantara-s \ | manvantara. 

^ Thus perhaps the octal and the decimal systems 
could both be reduced and merged into a system in 
which progress was in twos ; so the apparent in- 
compatibility between matter of three dimen- 
sions and matter of more or less dimensions 
so-called, would probably be removed if the * atom ’ 
which is the * greatest common measure ’ of both 
were found. 

^ Modem Jyoftsha assigns 1,728,000, and 1,296,000 
respectively to k y t a and t r e t A. 
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1 = 1 nik§ha. 

= Ichardhya, 

= 1 d a i V a. 

= 1 vinihita-cycle. 

This progress by sevens is endless. The 
cause of it is the quartette of cognition etc. 
By successive addition of each one of these four 
(to the quartette) we get 5, 6, 7, S, 9, 10 etc., 
endlessly (?) 

Ordinarily, seven m a n v a n t a r a s are said 
to make a m a li a-m anvantara; but each 
manvantara is made up of the ^ interval ' 
between two Manaus ; hence 14 m a n u s, com- 
plete the m a h a-rn a n v a n t a r a.^ 

^ The ruler of the cycle is called Manu, and the 
period of his reign is also called manu hei’e. The 
details, and the reasons for the details, of this table 
are naturally difficult to understand without much 
other information which is so far ‘ occult ’ and hidden 
from the public. There is also some discrepancy 
between the current Hindu notions on the subject of 
the manvanjaras or the theosophical ideas of 
them (as stated in Mrs. Besant’s note below) 
which would probably disappear if the requisite 
commentaxies on the PurCinas were available. 

The Manu who rules over the period of manifesta- 
tiop is called the Root-Manu, since from him 
pvoee^ all growth during that period ; the Manu 


7 m a h a-m a n- 
V a n t a r a-s 
7 n i k 8 h a-s 
7 0 h a r d h y a-s 
7 d a i v a-s 
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As a matter of fact, the knowledge of (our 
world^s) yogis and b rahma^as does not 
extend beyond the limits of a m a h a-m a n- 
V a n t a r a in its past, present and future. 

The ruler of a m a h a-m a n v a ii t a r a is a 
Maha-Vishi.iu. Cycles beyond this and up to 
the V i n i h i t a have been mentioned here only 
to indicate the endlessness of time. The Sun, 
which is the light of Maha-Vislum, is the 
standard of measure of our world for time 
and space. By tlte movements of the Sun 
we have ghati, ni a h a-g h a t i , day, week, 
fortnight, month, and year. One sun illumi- 
nates one b r a h m a i;i d a, and includes seven 
planets in accordance with that same fourfold 
rule of cognition, etc., (and subsequent additions. 
Our seven planets are) Hurya, Chandra, Bhauma, 
Bucjha (the son) of Shashi, Jiva, Bhfgu and 
Shani.' 

who rules over the penod of p r a 1 a y a is called 
the Seed-Man u, since in him are gathered up all 
the results of the period of manifestation, and they 
mature in him during the time of i*eat. The period 
of manifestation is called tlio manrantara, 
* between (two) Manus,' and is under the Root- 
Manu. (A. B.) 

1 These are the same as those mentioned by 
current Jyopisha, The Sun and the Moon are 
obviously not ‘ planets ’ in' the modern sense of the 
word ; westem asti’ologei’s recognise Mercury, 
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1 Sun with seven planets = 1 brahmanda^ 

revolving in a 
vast cycle, the 
maker and ruler 
of which is tech* 
nically called Is* 
hvara. 

Tbrahmandas =l jagat, made and 

ruled by a HarL 

1000 jagata =1 v ish va, by a Hara. 

15,000,000 vishvas =lmali a-v i a li v a, 

by a Pareshvara. 

Two shahkhasofi ^ ^ loka, by a Para* 

maha-vishvas i ) meshvara. 

One M a h a-s h a h- ) ^ m a li a-1 o ka, by 

khaoflokas 5 a Maheshvara. 

One hundred pad-) ^ r s a m s a r a, by 

mas of maha-lokas 5 Ca Maha-Vish^iiu 

Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Satui*n, Herschel or 
Uranus, regarding the ‘Moon’ as substituted for the 
Earth, and the ‘Sun’ for Uranus. Some add Neptune. 
In the western horoscope, the Sun and Moon have 
their ‘ houses,’ as powerful influences, and the nodes 
of the Moon, Rahu and Ketu are also recognised. 
The text making one Sun with seven, takes the 
theosophical view, in which the Sun is the eighth, 
and is not included in the seven. See The Secret 
Doctrine, i. 483, 578. The seven planets are the 
brothers of «ihe Sun. (A. B.) 
e 
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Maha-Yishpu presides over the summation 
and totality of all this. In every brah- 
ma p d a the activity is fourfold, and the chief 
functionaries are Brahpa, Vishpu and Shiva. 
Sub-divisions of their functions give rise to the 
names and offices of Njirayana, etc. 

Among these functions, that of making or 
creating goes with action and belongs to Brahma. 
Again, that which has been made is main- 
tained by knowledge this maintenance or 
preservation is the work of Vishpu. Further, 
because it is necessary that what has appeared 
should disappear, therefore is there a de- 
stroyer, and he is Shiva, connected with 
desire (which first affirms and next denies, 
acts and reacts, now attracts and then repels, 
begins with craving for, and, after satiety, 
revolts from, its object and casts it off. It pre- 
cedes action or Brahma, as longing for manifesta- 
tion ; and it succeeds knowledge or Vishpu, after 
maintenance or enjoyment of that manifestation, 
as a sense of fatigue, a growth of inertness, a 
need for rest by winding up the manifestation). 

The significance of the tradition that Brahma 
is born from or in the lotus, is the same. The 
lotus symbolises a world-system, and Brahma 
dwells therein representing action ; he is there- 
fore called the Kamal-asana, the Lotus-seated. 
The lotus, again, is said to arise from or in the 
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navel ’ of Vishnu, because the navel of Vishi£iu 
or all-knowledge is necessary des'h'e, the primal 

^ It is worth noting that in Saniskrt literature the 
navel is often treated as more centi‘al and almost 
more essential to the organism than the heart. 
Indications of the importance of the heart are not 
wanting, it is true, as, for instance, in the verse, 
Trar HsiHT but it is probable that physio- 

logically the ‘ navel ’ was the moie vital organ in 
the earlier stages of evolution, and is even at the 
present stage moi*e essentially connected with 
desire proper than the heart which may perhaps be 
regarded as connected with the actional sub-division 
of desix'e. The n a b h i is said to be the principal 
seat of c h i 1 1 a (at least while it is ‘ downward- 
turned,’ towards things worldly and material). 
Compax’e the English exjiression ‘ the nave or hub of 
the universe ’. 


The ‘ navel ’ x^epresents the solar plexus, pei’haps 
the most important plexus of the sympathetic 
system ; it conti’ols the digestive tx*act, and sends its 
branches to livei’, spleen, stomach, as well as to the 
alimentary canal and genex*ative oxgans. Nor is it 
unconnected with the lungs and heart. It may be 
regarded as the brain of the sympathetic system, and 
responds with dangei*ous facility to thought ; con- 
centration on it, often rashly undertaken, is apt to 
result in a peculiaidy inti’actable form of nervous 
disease. Emotions set up in it violent disturbances, 
and the feeling of a nausea, which often follows an 
ei]lldtional shock, is due to its excited action. (A. B.) 
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form of which, as embodied in the 
text, is : May I be born forth (as multitudinous 
progeny). From such central and essential 
desire, the will to live, arises the whole of be- 
coming, all the operations, all the whirls and 
whorls, of change and manifestation which 
make up life. In such becoming dwells BrahmS, 
and from him and by him, t.e., by incessant 
activity, arises and manifests the organised 
world, the t r i-b h u v a n a m, the triple- world. 
Because first manifested^ therefore is Brahma 
named the first of the gods ; by action is mani- 
festation, and he is the actor ; and because actor, 
therefore is he also sometimes called the pre- 
server or protector of the world ; for he who 
makes a thing desires also the maintenance and 
preservation of his handiwork, and, moreover, 
by the making of the thing supplies the basis 
and opportunity for the operation of preserva- 
tion, which, in strictness, of course, belong to 
Vi^hpu.* 

Compare in this connexion, the statements in 
some of the ‘ minor ’ Upanishats as to the sub- 
divisions of a g ni, e.g., kamsgni, koshthagni, 
etc., and the transformation of these various 
‘energies’ or vital foices into one another. 

* In theosophical phraseology, the Third Logos 
(con’esponding to Brahma) manifests first, th^n the 
Second Logos (corresponding to Vishnu) and finally 
the First Logos (cori’espouding to Shiva). 
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Birth^ stay^ and death ; becoming, succession, 
relation; origin, middle, end; cognition, desire, 
action; such triplets make the World-process, 
and also each world-system, a t r i-b h u v a n a m, 
a triple-world, a triple-becoming, a constant 
illustration of the tri-unity of the absolute 
.Brahman. 



SECTION III. (Continued.) 

CHAPTER III. 

THE COMPONENTS OP THE VEpAS. 

A resume — Preliminary remarks about the nature 
and mutual relations of the Pranava, the Gdyatrt^ 
the Mahd-vdkyas and the Vedas. — The fruit of the 
study of these. 

Whatever works are undertaken by j i v a s, 
as we see in daily life around us, the methods of 
carrying them through are all first planned out 
in thought, and then only is action commenced. 
The case is the same with Maha-Vishiciu. He 
who is the ruler of this s a ra s a r a' first ideates all 
the laws, methods, means and ends of its pro- 
cession and then commences actual work. This 
very ideation of Maha-Vishiiu, which is the 
method of the process of this world-system and 
which is also the operation or work of process- 
ion itself, is also the Veda^ as said before. It 
is also Maha-Vishnu himself, for although the 

^ This word is used in this work in two senses, 
(i) the metaphysical, that of the World-process, the 
totality of all possible world-systems of all time and 
all space, and (ii) the empiiical, that of a particular 
world-system, presided over by a particular Maba- 
Vi^hiju. When used in the former sense, it is spelt 
with a capital S. 
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matter that is thought about is, in one sense, 
different from the thinker, still, the latter, at 
the time of thinking, regards it as within him- 
self and then thinks about it ; and in that time 
there is no separateness between the thinker, 
the object thought about, and the thought; 
they are all three included in one. Yet, also, 
we distinguish between the three as separate 
things. The thinker is not the thought ; and 
the object of thought, again, is different from 
both.i Thus paradoxical must always be the 
illustration of the whole by a part. And yet, 
although the fact illustrated is not exactly like 
the illustration, the latter may enable us to 
infer correctly what is the fact. 

1 The meaning of this and similar statements will 
become more and more clear to the reader as he 
proceeds further and realises more and more fully 
within himself the two aspects, with their corre- 
sponding standpoints, of (i) the universal, simultane- 
ous and all-inclusive One and (ii) the individual 
and successive Many, dealing with the limited, the 
particular, the concrete, with one part at a time, in 
succession. The two aspects and standpoints are 
more or less clearly recognised in later German 
philosophy, though it seems to fall short of the 
final explanation, even as current Indian Veddnfa 
also just falls short of it. Whosoever has come to 
tQ$>li8e that the ‘ transcendental or metaphysical ’ 

‘ point of view, as distinguished from the ‘ empirical 






From Maha-Yi^h^u the subordinate three 
gods receive the necessary instruction in the 

or experiential ’ point of view, is not mere verbiage 
but the very centre of reality, will find that for 
him the ordinary dark problems, paradoxes and 
perplexities of psychology, of life and the world, 
vanish in clear sunlight. 

But in order that this realisation may be attained, 
the intensity of the sense of egoistic personality, 
of the separateness of j i v a and j i v a, of me and 
thee and he, must have been made at least milder 
and weaker if not wholly abolished by vairag- 
ya. So only can it become possible to see and 
feel that ‘ persons ’ are only parts, limbs, organs, 
tissues of larger ‘ persons * ; that the sense of 
* personality ’ of the d e v a s differs very much in 
degree from that of fifth-race humans ; that it is 
possible for the titnity of Brahma, Vishnu and 
Shiva to exist side by side like three persons as 
well as within one another, or even each other, 
like the physical, astral and mental sheaths of 
one ]iva, (See The Science of the Emotions, 2nd ed. 

p.245.) 

The corresponding Samskrt names for the two 
points of view ai*e paramar^h a-d r ? b t i and 
vyavahar a-dysh ti. The importance of this 
distinction cannot be reiterated too often, (i) This 
principle of two different standpoints ; (ii) The law 
of analogy* that nature repeats herself, on all 
possible scales, in space and time; (iii) The principle 
of reflexion, which is but another form of the law 
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Yeiaa ; and they in their turn pass them on to 
their own special subordinates. Because Brahma 

of analogy, that a whole endeavors to reproduce 
the Whole, but can only achieve a ‘ comparative ' 
and never a complete perfection, at any point of 
space or moment of time ; (i v) That nature or P r a k- 
y t i works by extremes, and the Tnith ever lies 
in the mean — these ai^ keys to all possible 
problems. 

To illustrate: It has been said in Section. III. 
Chapter ii above that ‘ thought and thing are one 
only from the standpoint of B i* a h m a n,* the 
Whole. But it is said here for a paiticular Maha- 
Vishpu also, that his ideation is the work of pi*o- 
cession of his world-system and also his Veda, 
This should be understood only in a ‘ compamtive * 
sense. Brahman is identical with the World- 
process in its Totality, and therefore is its materi- 
al cause, as well as its efficient cause, as well as 
its instrumental cause, as well as its final cause 
etc. In imitation of this fact, a Maha-Vishiiu also 
endeavors to become identical with his world- 
system; a * small portion’ of his vast body becomes 
the * material cause ’ of all ‘ creatui*es ’ within his 
system ; his will is the efficient cause of all processes 
within it ; his imagination or ideation the instru- 
mental cause of all forms in it ; his self-realisation in 
and by means of the fii*st individualised, and then 
^universalised,’ or, strictly, ‘generalised’ conscious- 
•Xiei38€»s of all his ‘ creatures,’ is the final cause, and so 
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is pre-eminently concerned with the action of 
promulgating them, hence, while Maha-Vi^hou 
is the primary author of the Fe^cw, BrahmS 
is said to be their revealer, and each one of the 
three gods is also said to be the author of that 
Ye^a which he specially carries into effect. 

Maha-Vi§hnu^8 ideation, for the creation of his 
own world-system, begins after he has himself ob- 
tained the AUM, the Maha-gdyatrlj appurtenant 
Maha-vdkyaSj and the Mahd-Veda from a still 
higher deity. The Pranava, however, is ultimate* 
and exists everywhere, before, behind and above 
Maha-Vi§hnu ; it includes everything. In each, 
world-system, the Maha-Vishi.m thereof corre- 
sponds to the totality of the Pranava, and Vishnu 
Brahma and Shiva to A, U, and M, respectively. 

on. In a certain sense, because all effects pre-exist in 
the cause, Maha-Vishuu viay be regarded as wholly 
identical with his world-system ; and so his idea- 
tion and the processes thereof may be regarded 
as one. But, again, because we are dealing with 
the limited here, and not the Unlimited, time and 
space cannot be really discounted, the identity is 
only comparative and not complete, and ‘ ideation * 
and ‘realisation,’ ‘thought* and ‘thing,’ are not 
truly and wholly the same in any particular world- 
system. 

* Not as a particular sound, but as the Thought, 
I-This-Not. * 
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Of words, the sound AUM is the first, as of 
letters Ais the first. Then comes the Oayatrl ^ ; and 
simultaneously with it the Maha^vdkyas* From 
these two arise the Vedas. As all works, small 
and great, are first thought of in the mind, and 
then their methods of performance are planned 
out, and finally orders are given to the subordinate 
executors and the workers in detail — such is the 
mutual relation of the Gdyafrl the Mahd-vdJcyas 
and the Vedds, The ^ word ^ which embodies the 
proper time and season of the a v a d h a r a p a, 
ideation, which embodies the knowledge that 
this-and-this fact arises from such-and-such a 
principle or seed or source, and that this is the 
appropriate method of bringing about this result 
and for this reason — this ^ word ^ is the Gdya(ri. 
As the ordinary man carries the largest schemes 
in the mind by means of very small words, signs, 
symbols — even such is the case with Maha- 
Vishpu. The thought of Maha-Vishpu as to 
each principal method or law of the world- 
system is embodied in a Mahd-Vdkya. Hence 
is it said that the Gdyatrl is the mother of the 
Ve4% the Mahd-vdkya the father, and AUM, the 
root of all, the grandfather of the Vedas, wherein 

^The Gdyatrl is the ‘chant/ the sacred mantra 
or prayer and invocation, addressed to the Sun daily 
by every twice-born man. Mahd^vdkya is ‘great 
sentence,’ log^oii. 
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the Trinity dwells and whence succession 
flows forth. 

The non-separateness of the Gayafri and the 
Maha-vakyaa has been insisted on everywhere, 
because of their simultaneity. The distinction 
between them is the distinction between whole 
and part. The whole of all thinking is the 
Gc^yafri.'^ A Maha^vdkya is one portion there- 
of. The detailed expansion and working out of 
all these is the Veda. The Gdyatrl corresponds 
to cognition, the Mahd-^vdkyas to desire, the 
Ve4cis to action, i, e,, to A, M, and U, respectively. 
Finally, the student obtains the true knowledge 
of the Mahd-vdkyas and of the Gdyafri only 
after having studied the Angas and the Updfigas, 
the Mimbs^ and the ^ sub-limbs,’ which bring 
out the truths of the Vedas. The six Angas are 
derived by the sub-division of cognition, and 
action into three each, i. e., by cognition, desire 
and action ; and the six Updfigas or Darshanas, 
conversely, by the sub-division of cognition, 
desire and action, by the two, viz., cognition and 
action. (?) 

1 All this chapter must be more or less hard to 
follow for the reader who has not had an opportunity 
of learning what the Gdyafri or the Mahd-vukyas are. 
The chapters immediately following after this will 
help to explain. It may perhaps repay trouble if 
the reader returns to this chapter after having 
perused the next one or two. 
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The end and aim of all this study^ which, 
indeed, is the highest t a p a s, asceticism, aspira- 
tion, austerity, is to realise the summation of 
the whole of the World-process in AUM, the one 
partless idea Aha m-Etat-N a, I-This-Not, which 
is the World-process and is also the one sole law 
of all laws governing it; and, after such realisa- 
tion, to act accordingly, to create new worlds, 
new b r a h m a n d.a s, new households, small and 
large, microcosms and macrocosms. The purpose 
of evolution, the object of the creation of a 
b r a h m a n d a by an Ishvara, is the evolution 
of new Ishvaras and the creation of new Brah- 
ma^das, in endless succession. The father 
^ makes * the son, and the sou another son, end- 
lessly (from the vastest sidereal system to a 
gnat) ; and this he does only as the result of 
attaining the father’s knowledge and power of 
action. In the same way should every jiva 
learn the constitution and manner of building a 
brahma^da in order to create another in 
turn, in endless rotation corresponding with the 
endlessness of the Pranava, 

Such is the significance of the Maha-'VaJcya, 
'I that am one, may I become many’. And 
everything follows this law, on all scales, as in 
the before-mentioned instance of seed and plant, 
which illustrates the universal pervasiveness of 
iAe, l^w of the trinity, too, in the fact that the 
seed has one sprouting point between two lobes. 
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And it should be remembered that the mere 
scale does not matter^ for greatness and small- 
ness are essentially relative. The destiny of 
each atom is to create abrahmapda. Brah- 
ma p d a s like or smaller or larger than ours, 
held together by a Sun, are present in every 
atom.* Vishvas, great world-systems, exist 
in an atom, and atoms again exist in these 
vishvas. This is the significance of ^many 
from one;^ wherever we see the one we should 
recognise the many also, and conversely. After 
securingtlie ability of, and then actually, creating 
a b r a h m a n d a, the next step is the creation of 
a jagat, then a vishva, then a maha-vish- 
V a and so on, till the status of Maha-Vishpu is 
reached. From this progression it follows that 
b a n d h a, bondage, and m o k s h a, deliverance 
(in the sense of, i., restriction by and emancipation 
from certain special, definite kinds of limitations, 
and not of, ii., the universal limitation by the 
pseudo-abstract Etat or This, and the eternal 
transcendence in consciousness of such universal 
limitation by the Negation of the This) are both 
equally ^ contingent,^ relative. The smaller, emerg- 
ing from his condition of bondage (within certain 
narrow limitations) comes out into another con- 
dition (which is one of comparative absence of 

^ For an excellent commentary on the literal truth 
of this statepaent see Fournier’s Two New Worlds 
(published in 1908.) 
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restraint and limitation, because giving a wider 
range than the previous one, in space and time, 
but) which has its own limitations again. Thus, 
then, bondage and freedom are not to be thought 
of as things radically different. Maha-Vishrku is 
great and free as compared witli an atom of 
his world-system ; but he has his own pleas- 
ures and pains and bonds and limitations, in 
turn. It is true, he knows that all this World- 
process takes place because of s v a-b h a v a, the 
^ own-nature,^ ^ own-being,^ of B r a h m a n, and 
not through his personal power, and so far as 
he realises this he is truly m u k t a, free, in 
the technical sense, yet he has to work as if 
believing in his possession of a personal power, 
as such work is also a necessary part of 
the process of ^ becoming \ And therefore, from 
the standpoint of a higher on-looker, he also is 
but an atom, and in the same plight.' 

* This way of putting the matter, it should be 
noted, deals with only one aspect of the question. 
It shows that every condition is, simultaneously^ one 
of comparative bondage as well as comparative 
freedom. The other aspect, not immediately relevant 
to the text here, is that of the mutual and endless 
succession of bondage and liberation in the same 
way and sense as, though on a much vaster scale 
in tim^ and space than, that of physical birth and 

d^th. 
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Therefore the one Universal Self alone should 
be regarded as the truly Blessed, permeated 
with AUM ; and both b a n d h a and m o k $ h a 
are in reality naught. There should be and is 
no craving for m ok aha left when this is 
realised, for such realisation itself is m o k s h a, 
in the universal sense. 

Naught can we say is small, nor call aught 
great. That which now seems an atom is, in 
truth, the maker and container of whole worlds. 
Infinity streams and surges everywhere. This 
is the highest knowledge, deepest bliss. This 
is the secret of the sacred books. 

No Yiiyay no Fe(/a, the highest this Truth is. 

No Mmifra, no Yantra, no fever of strife. 

No Tan fra, no sentence, no sound, and no 
language, 

No Yoga, no Sarihhya, no order or law — 

Ever the Being, the Living, the Blessed, 

Beyond all the reach of cognition and sense, 
The song of the AUM, and the being of Worlds, 
And the one single source of the cosmos around, 
Beyond all the senses, yet knowledge itself, 
Self-proven, Self-chosen, the Law of the whole. ^ 

* This is an attempt to repioduce, just for the 
information of the reader, the metre of the original 
shlokas; he will, it is hoped, not scrutinise 
too closely the merits of this and other similar 
versified leproductions, in this summary, of the 
metaphysical hymns of the originaL 



SECTION III. (Continued.) 
CHAFfER IV. 

The Components op the Vk^as. (Continued.) 

The Oayatri and the Maha-Vi\hyaH . — Incidental 
remarks on the three foiins of yoga, and on castes 
and a s h r a m a s. 

The study of the Gdyatrl comes first. It is 
'one-footed/ Hwo-footed/ ‘three-footed^ and 

* four-footed/ because the S a m s a r a is mani- 

fested in four ways, cognition, etc., by Maha- 
Vishiju^s ideation. The Oayatri is as follows : 
^That — the Father-Sun\s excellent — splendor — 
of the God — may we contemplate — intelli- 
gences — ^which — our — may in spire ^ * That — 

1 In other woids ; ‘ May we contemplate, receive, 
absorb or assimilate the radiant effulgence, the 
glorious energy, of the divine and all-creating Sun, 
so it may stir up, quicken, illuminate, inspire and 
vitalise our intelligences’. The collective ‘ we ’ and 

• our ’ are especially worthy of note ; each individual 
prays for the whole of humanity. The statement, at 
page 92, that the whole of all thinking is Gdyatrij 
should be considered here. Apart from its symboli- 
cal and esoteric interpretations, even its plain word- 
meaning jusufies the statement. All thinking, all 
research, is searching for relations ; and all searching 
is praying, addressed deliberately or unconsciously 
^ l^^vidual deity or to the All- Self, the One 
Storehonse of True Omniscience and Omnipotence, 
whom the individual deity represents to the world- 
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the Fathep-Sun^s ^ — ^this is the first foot. ^ Ex- 
cellent^ — is the second, * splendor — of the God ^ 
—is the third. 'May we contemplate — in- 
telligences — which — our — may inspire^ — this is 
the summation and the fourth foot. The first 
foot is cognition, the second action, the third 
desire, and the fourth the summation. ^ 

According to the rules of the science of 
Chhan^ah, prosody, verses issue from each letter 
of the Oayafrlj and they describe the methods on 
which the various parts of the world evolve, 
under the dominance of the AUM. Such is the 
greatness of the Gayatrl, It includes all 
sciences, being itself the very essence of the 
ideation of MahS-Visheu. It is also called the 
Savifrl because it is the source of all sciences, 

system he rules over. Zanoni says in the last chapter 
of Lytton’s instructive novel of that name ; “ The 
thoughts of souls that would aspire as mine are all 
jpr^tt/er.” Piuyer is asking, wishing, willing, putting 
oneself in the attitude to receive more fully ; hence 
all effort is prayei*, in one sense. 

1 Every Samskrt verse has four paits, each called 
a pa^a or foot. In English prosody the word has 
a different sense. The reason for the division and 
assignment to cognition, etc., is not clear. 

• By cun’ent Samskrt etymology the word means 
' of or bom from the Savita, the progenitor, i,e,, the 
Sun.* In current Samskpt, the word for ‘proge- 
nitress* or ‘source* would be savitri, not s&yitr!. 
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The Gayatrl is also said to be six-footed 
and eight-footed, etc., but this is because 
of the endlessness of number. Ordinarily, in 
this world, it is four-footed, as said before. 
Seven Vyahrfi^, * exclamations,^ ^ utterances ^ 
precede it, being formed by the before-mention- 
ed triple sub-division of each (of the two ?)i, 
taken together with the summation. They are 
Bhuh, Bhuvah, Svah, Mahah, Janah, Tapah, 
Satyam. The whole is held together by AUM, 
as pervading and being the source of all. For 
this reason, in the exposition of AUM, Brahma 
is said to be its r s li i or seer, Gayatrl ® its metre, 
white its color, and utterance at the beginning 
of every work its use and employment. It is 
true that all r s h i s are the seers of AUM ; yet, 
because of his special connexion with action, 
Brahma is said to be its seer especially. The 

iThe reasons for the occurrence of a triplicity 
everywhere are obvious, but all other numbers may 
be regarded as arbitrary, /.<?., each number is special 
to one world-system. Ours, as is more than once 
stated definitely elsewliore in the text, is subject to 
the dominance of seven. But they are all always 
based on the three. The worlds or planes to which 
the coiiTespond may also be looked upon 

as the * utterances, ’ ‘ci'eations,’ ‘manifestations’ 
of the ctmtor. 

* The nifune of the metre, as well as of the sacred 
verse w|iich is in that metre. 
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Gayafrl is based on and contained in it ; hence 
it is its metre. The color is white, i.e., luminous, 
for, as has been said, the Praiiava is of the 
nature of light, all-illuminating. It is employed 
at the commencement of all works because all 
action is rooted in it, and indeed everything else 
also is included in it. i The word v i n i y o g a, 
employment, signifies the same thing ; v i is the 
Atm a, ni is the relation, yoga is the world. 
That which is joined, combined, y u j y a t i is 
yoga. Because the trinity of the Self, the Not- 
Self, and the Negation is one, therefore is it 
present at the beginning of every work, and in 
it and after it and all around it, indeed, as well. 

The Vyahrti indicates the particular kind of 
cognition, desire, action and summation (prayed 
for by means of the GdyafrJ, in the case of each 
class of praying individuals ?), The Gdyafrl con- 
veys knowledge of the totality (in each case) . 
The Vydhrfis are uttered to mark out each 
separate (summation). Because the root-facts 
are three, cognition, etc., the Vydhrfis usually 
pronounced with the Qdyatrl are three, viz,, 
Bhuh, Bhuvah, and Svah (literally, the physical 
world or the earth, the next higher or astral, and 
^ heaven^ or mental). These and the AITM 

^This will become clearer later on, in the chap- 
ter dealing with the science of language and 
sound or Vydkarana, grammar, (Sec. Ill, ch. xiii.) 

* The modem form would be y u j y a t e. 
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always go with the Gayatri; without them, 
indeed, the name g a y a t r I itself would not be 
possible, for it means, ^ that which sings, 
gayanti, the three, tritayam, cognition, 
etc., as one, and also protects, t^^ti, the 
total ideation by unifying it in the summa- 
tion ^ The trinity becomes a septenary 

1 In view of other facts, statements of which are 
scattered all over the book, the text here may be 
expounded thus: The Gdyaprl is the embodiment 
in words of the psychic effort, Le., effort in and by 
consciousness or spirit, of the individual j i v a to 
put its own consciousness in rapport with the 
cosmic consciousness ; in other words, to put itself in 
rappoi*t with the Solar Logos, the Logos of its own 
particular cosmos or world-system, cosmic con- 
sciousness here meaning not so much or so directly 
the Absolute Consciousness or Brahman, as the 
consciousness underlying its own particular world- 
system, the consciousness of its Solar Logos. The 
fruit of such lupport, if achieved, is obvious ; it is, 
in degi'ees varying as the degi*ees of the perfection 
of that rapport, the deriving of knowledge and 
power, inspiration in the fullest sense. But the 
solar consciousness is concerned, in this world-system, 
with seven planes, seven layers of being, seven 
interpenetrating woilds, Bhuh, Bhuvah, etc., or as 
they are designated in modern theosophical litera- 
ture, physical, astral, rupa-mental, etc., these words 
having a double signiffcance, that is to say meaning 
(i) various psychical conditions of the existing 
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also. Hence we have seven VyUhrfia, with 
seven rfhis, seven devatas^ or gods, and 

human being living normally in a physical body, 
as also (ii) the subtler and subtler grades of matter 
tn which those conditions, though mhjective or spirit^ 
ual or conscious pui*ely, fi*om our physical waking 
standpoint and not material, ai*e yet formulated 
as material objects to a higher. (The full signifi- 
cance of this may appear when the reader has read 
the rest of the work ; it is attempted to be explained 
at length in The Science of Peaces pp. 295, et seq,) 
Now according to the world or layer or plane 
regarding which the j i v a desires knowledge and 
power by means of his prayer, invocation, meditation, 
trance, transport, ecstasy, extasis, s a m a (I h i, is 
the Vydhrti that it pronounces. The human Aryan 
race, at its present stage, is dominated by intelli- 
gence, the fifth pnnciple of theosophical litemture, 
to which, as it is working in the liuman of to-day, 
corresponds the Svah world, or the mental plane ; 
hence the Aryan ordinarily ends his utterance of 
the Vydhrtis with the third or Svah ; he seeks 
knowledge and power primarily of the nature of 
intelligence ; beyond that he cannot go yet » 
especially developed j i v a s go higher. 

It should be remembered that this statement 
gives us only one aspect of the OCiyatrh only an idea 
of its general nature and significance. Its secret or 
technical interpretations and practical uses may be 
many. Thus, as said in the text itself, each letter 
of it symbolises a Mahd^vakya^ a law of' nature ; 
and again, the chanting of it in special ways has 
special results, protective, destructive, creative etc.> 
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seven metres. Of these seven k r a m a a, (orders, 
successions, rounds, chains, planes or worlds) 
the r 9 h i s are the niyantarah, rulers, con- 
trollers, administrators; the dev at us are 
the maintainers, preservers ; and the metres are 
seven kinds of sounds, words or languages, as the 
science of words says. The r s h i s are Vishva- 
mittra, Yamadagni, Bharadvaja, Gautama, Attri, 
Vasi§htha, and Kashyapa. The metres are 
Gayatri, Ushpik, X^ishtubh, Anushtup, Brhati, 
Pankti and J agatL The d e v a t a s are Agni, Vayu, 
Aditya, Brhaspati, Varupa, Indra, and Vishv^- 
4eva. Such is the arrangement under which 
work is begun and completed in every brah- 
m a n d a of this s amsara.^ 

1 It may be helpful to make a parallel : While a 
Vydhrti indicates a world (con'esponding with a 
predominant b h u t a, element, and a class of 
p i t r s) ; the 4 e V a t a is its king, law-giver, and 
storehouse and reserve of protective, defensive and 
ofEensive military power ; the r s h i is the judiciary 
and executive, the carrier on of the daily adminis- 
tration, the seer, interpreter and applier of the law, 
acting between king and people ; and the 
ohhan^uh, the language of the law, the code, 
the statute-book, which prevails in and governs 
that world, and is the means of relation and com* 
munication between all. These three may be 
re^rded as corresponding with desire, action, 
cognition and summation. 
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The meaning of the Vyahrfis, from one stand- 
point, is this : That which ^ becomes * is Bhuh ; 
this is connected with Atma. Its development, its 
combination with samsara is Bhuvah, t.e., 
k r i y 5, action. Svah is desire of the nature of 
negation ; whence the exclamation s v a h a that 
is uttered with every sacrificial offering into the 
fire, for by fire (or agni-tattva, corresponding 
with the man as, the intelligence, and the 
mental plane) is everything called, apprehended, 
attracted, a h u y a t e, (to and by the s v a, the 
Self), negation being the means of relation and 
therefore the cause of growth or evolution ; 
(self -negation, abnegation, self-denial, self-sacri- 
fice is the cause of development in more senses 
than one). The first is connected with Vish^iu or 
A, the second with Brahma or U, the third with 
Shankara or M; and the Gdyatri with Maha- 
Vifh^iu. Such is the tribhuvanam, triple-world, 
that exists in every atom. Self, (A t m a, that 
which always moves, a ( a ( i, hence standing here 
for motion) space and time, which are ever con- 
nected with Samsara, also make it a true t r i- 
bhuvanam. 

The other four Vydhrfis are differentiated out 
of these three. The ^ great ^ root of the three is 
the fourth,* Mahat. The fifth is Janah; it gives 
* birth ^ to all, hence the name. is the main- 

tenance, the ^ keeping alight,^ the ' holding fast ' 
of knowledge; it is a speciatform of kriy 4. 
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Satyam is conjoined to all ; for what is ^ true * is 
immortal^ the Self, connected with all. Thus are 
the seven VyaKrtw related to Gayafri,^ 

The Oayatrl has twenty-four syllables, through 
the multiplication of four by six® (?). Butin 

1 In theosophical literature, as in Hindu, these 
seven * worlds,’ named the Vyahrtis, are related 
to four out of the tive already manifested * planes * 
of our universe. Bhuh and Bhuvah are, as said, 
the physical and astral planes, while Svah is 
the lower or r u p a-mental ; Mahah is the a r u p a- 
mental, the * formless ’ world of abstract ideas ; 
it is the I'elatively permanent root, or world of 
causes, of the t r i b h u v a n a m, the triple- world, 
below it ; here is the home of the causal body, 
the * higher heaven,’ the heaven of the scholar 
of a high type, of the philosopher, to which 
belongs the v i j n a n a-may a-k o s h a. The Janah , 
Tapah, and Satya 1 o k a s are on the buddhic plane ; 
to the first go the highest type of those in whom 
cognition is pi^dominant ; to the second the highest 
type of those in whom desire is predominant, the 
noblest bhaktas;to the third the highest type of 
those in whom action is predominant, the utterly 
unselfish workers. Beyond these yet again are 
Brahma-loka, Vishnu-loka — Vaikuntha and Goloka, 
— and Shiva-loka, — Kailasa — again repeating k r iy a, 
3 fi a n a and i c h c h h a. (A. B.) 

* It is difficult to say what this expressiou ^ four 
by six ’ exactly means. It may mean the quartette 
of cognition, etc., multiplied by the six AAgoi or 
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this manner^ indeed, by successive multiplications, 
it is endless, and not limited to twenty-four 
letters. 

Yogis, siddhas, jnanis, ^the Self- 
joined, the perfect, the knowers,* because of 
their work in the world, have need of portions 
of the knowledge contained in the Qdyatri. And 
the yogis alone have the right to use all the 
seven Vydhftis, for according to the growth or 
stage of knowledge of the j ! v a is his right. The 
right to use the three Vydhrtis belongs to all, 
for there is nothing apart from the trinity 

For this same reason, the action in prai^a- 
y a m a , breath-regulation, is also three-fold : 
p u r a k a, inspiration, connected with cognition ; 
kumbhaka, holding (in either deflation or 
inflation), with kriya;rechaka, expiration, 
with the nexus or desire. 

Toga is of three kinds ; r a j a, 1 a k s h y a, and 
hatha. In the practice of the first, we have the 
restraint or inhibition of the transformations, 

Updugas, which, with •their summation make up a 
septenary such as prevails in our world-system- 
Later on, it is said that the twenty-four letters indi- 
cate the twenty-four logia which, it is clearly 
’ suggested, are the variations, the various forms, in 
which the quartette manifests. 

* And all live in the three worlds, inhabiting each 
in turn during a life-period, from birth to 
birth. (A. B.) 
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psychoses^ changes^ states^ of the ohitt^i 
mind| the outward-directed consciousness ; this 
corresponds to Self and cognition. Hat ha- 
yog a^ dealing with prapayama, corresponds 
to action and the world. L a k s h y a-y o g a to 
the Negation. Each is triple in turn *, The 
Gdyatrl is prescribed for the pranayama 
together with the seven Vydhrtis ; therein is the 
right to all knowledge ; and therefore it follows 
that only for yogis is p r a p a y a m a fit and 
proper. • For the purposes of ordinary j a p a, 
meditative repetition, the Gayatrl with three 
Vyahrfii is fittest ; though, yet again, the only 
real and effective j a p a is the j a p a of the 
AUM alone, for the knowledge that comes 
to those who practice it is indeed the highest 

^ The text is silent as to the triplets under the 
other two foims of y o g a, that under hath a-y o g a 
being clearly said to consist of the three forms of 
breath. From one standpoint, it may be possible 
to regard the three states, mentioned in the hyusa- 
Bhilshya on the extant Yoga’^ufrafi viz., viveka- 
khyati, dharma megha and kai valy a, as the 
three sub-divisions of the 1 a k s h y a ; and to 
group the first five ‘limbs,’ ri 2 ., yama, etc., as a 
triplet under hatha; the last three falling under 
It may also be said that under raj a-y o g a 
the three are dharai;ia, dhyana and s a m A ^ h i 
and under lak§hya-yoga, worship, rapture and 
extosy. 
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achievement, as is declared everywhere. The 
essential aim and significance of all this 
practice of yoga and Gayafrl and AUM 
is the realisation of the Self, the Not-Self, 
and the Negation, the creation of new sam- 
s a r a s, the perfection of the absence of desire 
in the midst of all actions, and consequent 
identification with Brahman, for ^ to move in 
all ways, as Brahman does, is to be moveless, 
as Brahman is 

(The essential significance of moksha is the 
realisation of the relation of Negation between 
the Self and the Non-Self, and the leading of 
life as a matter of duty — i.e., the discharge 
of debts, due from us to others from out of 
the past — ^in accordance with this realisation, 
within whatever limits of detail, cyclic and 
organic, our individual consciousness is confined 
for the time being. This realisation and practice, 
within larger and larger limits, brahinaijda, 
jagat, vishva, etc., makes the degrees, the 
grades, of technical m u k t i, as distinguished 
from the essential m u k t i, which may be 
possessed even by ^ a mere shop-keeper ' or ^ a 
mere king actively ruling on earth, ^ as in the 
classical instances of Tuladlhara and Janaka.) ^ 

^ The distinctions made in cuirent Yoga works be- 
tween kd.r y &-vimukt i and ch i tt^-vimukti» 
and in current Veddnfa works between krama- 
m u k t i and s a ( y o-m u k t i, though the terms are 
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The various prakaras, modes, of the 
QUyafrl, are similar and simultaneous ideations. 
They are the four Maha-vahyas, great-sentences, 
logia, one at the root of each Fe^a ^ I am Brah- 
man,^ Aha m — B rah m — a s m i, is the 
source of the /^^-Fe</a, corresponding to cognition. 
^That I am thus — ^why is it so and what 
for ? ^ — such is the significance ^ of the legion 

interpreted differently now, seem to hint at the 
same thing. See also the illustrative story, in the 
Bhamshya-FurCina^ III., iv., ch. vii., of the Brah- 
mana Dhatri-sharma who became m u k t a, for a 
definite period, in the Solar Logos. 

^ The ‘ significance ’ of this and the next logion 
may be expanded thus. The Self appears y from the 
standpoint of the limited and successive, to ask It- 
self, ‘ I-am-I, but what am I, am I this and this 
and this, am I other-than-I, not-I, the many ? * and 
then to say to Itself, ‘ Let Me try, let Me assume 
that I am the many, let Me become the many, 
“ May I become the many ” But in the next step 
it says, ‘ How is this possible, in what manner can I 
be or become the many ? I cannot be or become 
other than I am, anything else than Myself, and 
thei^ is nothing else than Myself, for I know only 
Me and nothing else than Me, and what I do not 
know does not exist, and therefore “ there is nothing 
else.** * (See The Science ofPeacey chapters vi-vii-viii 
and p. 143 et seq, for an explanation of how this AU- 
conscionsuess, I-This-Not, is anived at by the j iva 
and of its essential and all-inclusive significance). 
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connected with the Yajwr-Veia and action, 

B a h u h-s yam, ^ May I become many \ ' There 
is nothing here verily/ N a-e v a-a s t i-i h a-i \ i- 
kifichana, is the basis of the ji^ama-Fe^a, of the 
nature of the nexus, desire; its significance is 
^How, in what manner, can I be ? ^ Finallj’' comes 
the logion of the and the totality, 

mz,y Aha m-E t a t-N a-i % i-cl ustaram, ^ I-This- 
Not, the unpassable ^ ^ ; it unifies in itself the 
other three and explains what is their use, 
motive, or final cause. 

These four logia give birth to the four Vedcts, 
In them, A h a m, I, is connected with cognition ; 
B t a t, This, refers to k r i y a ; and N a. Not, to 
desire as the nexus. This trinity is unpassable, 
uncrossable, not to bo transcended and got be- 
yond, being everywhere and all-inclusive. The 
conjunction of A h a m with E t a t is the birth of 
S a m s a r a ; and of Et at with Na is its negation 
or destruction. Therefore Aha m-E % a t-a s m i, 
^ I am This,^ and Eta t-N a-A h a m-a s m i, ^ I 
am Not This/ are also two Mahd-vdlcyas, 

The separateness as well as oneness of these 
three, the Self, the Not-Self, and the Negation, 
ought to be thoroughly comprehended. 

It is true that ordinarily T a^-t vam-asi, 
*That art thou/ Aham-Brahm-asmi, ^I 

* Compare the expression of The Secret Doctrine^ 
the * Bing-pass-not *. 
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am Brahman/ S ar va m— khalu-idam- 
Brahma, ^All this verily is Brahman/ and 
N a-i h a-n ana- a s t i-k i ii c h a n a, ' There is no 
many here/ are called the four great sentences. 
Yet they are such only as means to the primal 
Logion, I-This-Not. Of these, the first refers to 
kriya, wherein is formed the multiplicity of 
* thou ^ and ^ I ’ and ^ this ^ and ^ another,^ and it 
is included in the second word of the Logion. 
The second is the j fi a n a-mode, included in the 
first word thereof. The third corresponds to 
desire wherein all is negated, and is compre- 
hended in the third word. The fourth amounts 
to the summation. 

So far we have had ten great sentences. ^ 
am This ^ — such only is S a m s a r a. Herein 
is the combination of cognition and action; 
desire also is there. Hence arises the eleventh 
logion ; S a t y a m- j n a n a m-a n a n t a in-B r a h- 
ma, ^Brahman is truth, knowledge, endless \ 
Truth is A h a m ; knowledge is B t a t ; endless is 
desire ; and the three together are Brahman. 
By the conjunction of the A t m a with the E t h t 
arises cognition ; knowledge is not po ssible while 

^It is not easy to make out the ten. Even if 
sli^t verbal differences are reckoned, then too 
Aham*B rahm-&smi occurs intact twice. Per- 
haps A h a in-E t a t-N a is regarded as distinct from 
Aha m-E t ^ t-N a-i t i-4 u s t a r a m. (P) 
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there is no conjunction of the two ; that con- 
junction itself, indeed, is knowledge. 

That which is knowledge is the truth, and the 
truth is also the knowledge, and the two to- 
gether are also the endless. 

Again, in the combination of Aha m, Etat 
and N a, a singleness is super-imposed on the 
whole by the verb-action ^am ' the I is the This, 
the This is the Not, and that Not again is the I 
— such is the full significance of the combination. 
Prom this results the twelfth Mahd-vdkt/a, Ekah- 
Aham-Bahu-syam, ‘May the one I become 
many ^ Here I corresponds with the one, This 
with the many ; ‘may become,^ with the Negation, 
The real inner meaning of this is the logion 
/May I not become this^ (for I, the one, cannot 
really become the many) which only declares in 
another form the sense of ‘ I-This-Not-am.’ 

These are the twelve Mahd-vdkyas. But the 
chief ones are the four above-mentioned; and 
even amongst them, the veriest root of all is ‘I- 
This-Not\ Sometimes five main logia are spoken 

^ On the great value, the extremely illuminative 
significance, of translating all the ultimate world- 
problems from terms of the third person into terms 
of the second and first persons, and finally into the 
terms of the first peraon only, from terms of he, she, 
it, that, there, is, etc., into those of you, I, this, here, 
and finally of I, this, am, etc. see The Science of 
Peacej pp. 92, 93. 
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of, ]bj oounting 'I am This* and am Not 
This * as one and treating that as the fifth. 

The first mode of Maha-Vi|hx^u*8 ideation 
refers to j nan a; hence Ah am. In the utterance 
of Ah am we find only pure knowledge, the own 
nature of the Self. The second, referring to 
action, is E t a In the utterance of E t a t 
are understood ^ That thou art * etc. This 
mutually opposed multiplicity that appears 
all around us, of thou, I, he, other, this, 
what, that, etc. — this is Samsara. Manyness 
is declared of this only. And as descriptive of 
the various aspects and ways of conjunction of 
Etat with Ah am, are used the words cog- 
nition, recollection, retention, doing, causing, 
work or effect or action, actor, motive, engage- 
ment, attraction, etc. On the other hand, by the 
conjunction of A h a m with E ( a ( are said to arise 
negation, destruction, prohibition, conation or 
volition, desire, will, hope, expectation of return, 
'evil hope* or despair, etc. All this is under- 
stood in the three words 'I-This-Not.* All sciences 
expound but these, and all sciences are necessary 
to understand their full significance. As mi, 
am, is but another form of the AUM. 

Because of the affirmation as well as negation 
involved in the ordinance 'This (is) Not,* there 
arises the opposition or contradiction that we see 
in the Samsara* Separately, I is Not, This is 
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Not, Not is Not. When the I combines with 
This-Not-am, then the fruit of the Negation 
(i.6., mukti) is obtained. 

Thus, then, the Logion related to the summa- 
tion is Aha m-E t a t-N a ; and there are three 
other logia, severally related to cognition, desire 
and action. By the division of the fourth or 
primal Logion into cognition and action (Aham- 
E(at), and into action and desire (Etat-Na)^ 
we have the fifth. By further sub-division of 
these in the way of changes of order of the 
factors, as, e. g,, the summation of cognition, 
desire and action ; or of desire, action and cogni- 
tion; and so on, we have twelve. By further 
permutations we obtain twenty -four, which may 
be regarded as the more important ones. They 
are indicated by the twenty-four letters of the 
Oayairu These should be meditated on for 
finding out the separate method or law of the 
World-process indicated by each; above them 
are the twelve ; above them the four ; and finally 
the one Logion which is the fount and source 
of them all. 

There are endless others besides, produced 
by the endless permutations and combinations 
of A h a m-E ^ a t-N a, and because of which is 
Aha m-E t a t-N a declared to be ' impossible to 
pass beyond.^ That is impossible to pass, the 
permutations and combinations of which are 
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beyond counting. On the other hand, from 
the point of view of the inner relativity and 
similarity or analogy, all is easy of compre- 
hension j that is to say, if we realise that all 
this seemingly overpowering endlessness of 
the object-world is relative and caused by the end- 
lessness of only our own consciousness, our Self, 
then the whole of the World-process becomes 
simple and easy to grasp, in one act of conscious- 
ness, at once. In the supreme idea, I-This-Not, 
there is no relativity ; it is the Absolute that trans- 
cends all, includes all, pervades all, while separate 
and distinct from everything at the same time. 
By means of and as comprehended in this Law 
of laws, this great Logion, should the whole of 
Samsara be viewed, in order that it may be 
comprehended truly, for in each individual atom 
is present this trinity, and nothing else than this 
trinity, of the Self, the Not-Self, and the Nega- 
tion. 

The four great logia have been promulgated 
by Maha-Vifh^u ; they represent his ideation of 
the methods of creation. The other logia have 
been promulgated by Vishnu, BrahmS and 
Shiva, and are also ideations of methods. Later 
on, in the order of their ideation, i.e., of the idea- 
tion of the MahU-vakyas, the detailed method 
of the coming forth, the becoming, of SamsSra 
shown; and that was the Fe^a, 
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a-This/ ^This-Not-I/ ^Not-This-V ‘Not-t 
This/ * I-Not-This ^ — such combinations make 
S a m 6 S r a. Space, time and substance ^ appear 
here. ^ I-This ^ is time ; for the conjunction and 
disjunction of E t a t with A h a m is successive ; 
and time is nothing but sequence, the succes- 
sion of events, the birth and death of things. 
The conjunction itself {simultaneous as it is with 
negation and disjunction) is transcendental ; but 
definite succession appears therein (in dealing 

‘ Normally, the third of this triplet would be 
' motion For the special purposes of the occasion, 
it is customary, in the old books, to replace any one 
of such a series by a corresponding item of any 
corresponding seiies. To the alert student, such at 
first sight perplexing ‘ shiftings, * become, by and 
ky. clues to an indefinite expansion of ‘ scientific ’ 
knowledge, by giving ‘ points of contact ’ between 
different series, from which ‘ similarity in diversity' 
may be traced and analogies and correspondences 
established. The old Upafitshafsy scriptural wri- 
tings generally, and aphorisms, Bhdfhyas^ and 
Tanfra- works have to be studied with this rule in 
mind. This method has been adopted inevitably 
for making the work of teaching and learning briefer 
— ^s in the case of mathematical symbols. The 
substitution of substance for motion will become 
intelligible from the consideration that, from certain 
standpoints, motion as well as substance correspond 
with the M of the Pranava, 
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with the many of the Eta^).^ ^I-This* and 
'ThisJ' are mutually dependent as well as inde- 
pendent. 'I-This' is the beginning. *This-F 
is the middle. ^I-ness in This ^ is space. 'This- 
Not^ is substance. ^Not-This-I^ is the end. 
^ This-Not-I/ is the endless. ^ I-This-Not/ is 
the beginningless. ^I-Not-This/ is the begin- 
ning. In this manner does one sentence explain 
all things *. The permutations of this one 
Logion embodied in the AUM give rise to all 
activity, which indeed is nothing else than the 
endless and beginningless transmutations of A 
into U, of U into A, of both into M, and vice 
versa, 

‘ In other words, the conjunction itself, from the 
transcendental point of view, is simultaneous with the 
disjunction. I-This and (I-)]Srot-This are uttered 
simultaneously out of timCy but in time they follow 
sequentially. (B. H. Bellairs.) 

* Unfortunately very often not to the present-day 
reader so far as any particular details are concerned! 
If he is earnest and diligent however, he will not 
fail to catch some glimpse of the significance of 
each permutation even with reference to any parti- 
cular detail. This glimpse is, it should be noted, 
slightly easier to catch in the original Samskft 
thai^ in the English translations, for the ‘ construc- 
tion ’ of and in the two languages is different, and 
the s^e, that is, equivalent, words, if arranged 
ip the same order, convey different effects in the 
languages. 
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This combination of I and This is the only and 
the supreme mS,y& or illusion. Herein appear 
space, time, substance, transformation, non-trans* 
foimation, evolution, beginning, end, middle, 
order, disorder, reconciliation, transcendence, 
non-transcendence, comprehension, existence, 
non-existence, illusion, realisation, oblivion, 
imagination, appearing, disappearing, becoming, 
etc. And hence is it said that there is nothing 
at all in the I taken separately by itself ; though 
indeed such separateness is not possible. It is 
true the teaching is: Pass out of Samsara 
and behold the A t m a. But it means only this 
viz,, See not only the This but also the I and 
the Not, for without these two the E t a t cannot 
appear, indeed even the very word ^appear' 
could not be uttered. Passing out of Samsara 
consists in beholding it tmder qualification by 
I and Not. ^ So the Self too ought to be seen 
only as qualified by the Not-Self and the Not. 
By itself, A h a m is not or nothing, E t a t is 
not, and Not is not, also. 

It is true that we meet with such expressions 
as ^I am,^ 'This is,^ 'This is noV ^I am not,’ etc. 

^ It may be said that S a m s a r a is transcended 
when the Aha m — which had identified itself with 
the Samsara and had acted as if it were the 
Sams &ra — withdraws into itself and says; “I am 
not This, I am I.” Then Sams&ra loses its binding 
force and is seen as the Not-I. (A.B.) 
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wherein I and This are found separate^ still 
on analysis we find that they are both there and 
as one. The I cannot stand for a moment with** 
out the This, nor is the This anything without the 
I. When a This is mentioned separately, or as 
separate, in appearance, even then there is an 
implicit reference to another I (as en-^otti-ing 
en-Kt?en-ing, that This, and also to another 
This as en-/orm-ing, en-shealh-ing, the previous 
I)\ Thus then Aham-Etat-Na is ever 
one. . In the science of language, for instance, 
we see that though each letter exists separately, 
still it is only when they combine together that 
they fulfil their purpose of forming words 
possessed of significance ; otherwise they remain 
lifeless. In this same way the trinity in the 
primal Logion has a unity of meaning. Indeed, 
BO pervasive is this tri-unity that there is a 
trinity in each of the words Aham, Etat 
and Na. A h a m is made up of three letters ; 
A is the Self, h a is the world, m is that which 
is beyond both and connects both. E t a t is 
similar ; E is the Self, t a is the world, and t 

^ This sentence seems to refer to the fact that 
however much ‘ inwards ’ we go, whenever we think 
we have separated the I, as our inner self, from the 
body, as our outer sheath, we still find this inner I 
only as a subtler body, made of subtler matter, 
body within body, layer after layer, plane after 
plwe,. See The Science of Peace^ p. 273 et seq. 





(otherwise 4) is the third or Negation. The N a 
being included in the E t a t, there is no olear 
expression of trinity therein; yet even there^ 
according to the rules of the being or constitu- 
tion of letters, v a r ^ a-s a 1 1 n a is made 
up of a, fi, and m. There is a similar trinity 
in every letter whatsoever. 

In this fact we find the explanation and 
justification of the declaration ^ 1 am (or is) 
Brahman/ viz.^ that the A h a m is also a 
trinity ; otherwise, without the presence of the 
trinity therein, the identity of A ham with 
Brahman were impossible. 

Thus understanding the significance of the 
Legion, the j i v a comprehends the transcendent 
nature of all things. Without such under- 
standing m o k s h a is not possible. With this 
knowledge, m o k $ h a is gained, and it is seen 
that 'This-Not-I/ ^Not-I-This' and ^I-This^ 
constitute the essence of all k r i y a or action 
implying creation, destruction and preservation* ; 
and then only does the creation of a new 

* We may endeavor to understand the signi- 
ficance of this statement somewhat in this fashion ; 
• I-am-TAt« ’ is the birth of the I into the This, and 
the manifestation, the coming into existence, of the 
This, of an organism, infinitesimal or nebula-vast, 
by means of the borrowed being of the Self ; it is 
creation. * NoM-but-only-TAw,’ is the deeper and 
deeper mergence of the spirit into matter, it is the 
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brahmaiS^da and the due regulation of life 
in the dshramas become possible and proper. 
All the 4 b a r m a 3 the duty, of all the caste^ 
and all the life-stages is thus included in the 
Praiiiava. Aham isbrahmacharya; he 
alone who knows the I as the basis and support 
of all is the brahmachari. ^I-This' is 
the household, wherein the process of the world 
is carried on by the conjunction of the I and 
the This, and by the constant giving to the 
This-es, t.e., other-Fs, other selves, of what 
is gained (out of the one I) by the I^s, the 
selves. ^This-Not^ is the forest life whferein 
the nothingness of the This is realised. Finally 

nourishment, evolution and further confiimation of 
the sheath of the soul ; it is the consolidation of the 
manifesting world ; it is maintenance and growth 
and preservation. ‘ Not-TAu'-but-only-I,* is the 
withdrawing of the Self away from matter towards 
and into Itself; it is the gradual decay and dissolution 
of the outer body by the retirement of the conscious- 
ness which vivified it and held it together ; it is the 
re-absorption, the p r a 1 a y a , the death and destruc- 
tion of the world-system, microcosm or macro- 
GOBm. This note should be read in connexion with 
the previous notes, at pp. 22 and 117 and may then 
help to show that the ringing of changes on the 
Xiogion with alterations of emphasis and order of 
the words brings out new and important meanings, 
^ me&ods* and ^laws of nature.’ 
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' This<»Not-r is sannyasa, wherein is gained 
the full knowledge that the This is the I and 
the I is the This and that apart from the This 
the I is Nothing, or, in other words, that the 
This alone is Nothing, and the I alone is No- 
thing, and that only the combination of the 
three in one is the Truth and the whole Truth. 

So, too, with the castes.* Aham-Etat* 
N a — ^this full knowledge makes the brah- 
m a a . * I-Thia ’ — this much knowledge only 

is the mark of the k^hattriya, riz., that the 
e t a t or ' this ^ world is protected by a h a m or 

* me * alone, and that this protection is the duty 
of aham, or myself. ^This-Not^ constitutes 
the vaishya; he knows that this world is 
nothing and by that knowledge controls, vashi- 
k a r o t i 1 his senses. ' I-Not ^ makes the 
s h u d r a ; he forbids all egoism to himself and 
knows that all that really is is the true I, the 

* Brahma Q a means ‘ the knower of Brah- 
man/ the priest, the teacher, the scientist, the 
literary worker, the educator ; k^hatt^iya, 

• the protector fi*om wounds ’ the soldier, adminis- 
trator, officer, ruler ; vaishya, * the appro- 
priator and distributor, or pervador and pi'ovider,’ 
the business man, the merchant, the agriculturist, 
the cattle-owner ; s h u d i* u , ‘ the remover or driver 
away of care and sorrow,’ the thoughtless, un-think- 
ing server, himself free of care, the servant and 
laborer. See note at pp. 50-51 supra. 
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one Self, and thus performs his selfless work of 
serving all beings. Hence the saying that, by 
following the d h a r m a or duty of v a r ^ a or 
caste and ashrama or life-stage, man attains 
to the knowledge of Brahman. 

In whom this knowledge ofAham-Etat- 
N a arises, for him is tlie joy of m o k h a . He 
who knoweth this, knoweth Brahman; he 
verily becometh Brahman. He knoweth the 
essence of his own Self, he knoweth all as 
him-Self. This is the sacred hearing, this 
is the sacred thinking, this is the sacred 
meditating, shravaoa, ma nan a and nidhy- 
a s a n a ^ ; this is memory, this is yoga, this is 
the whole of action. He who knoweth this, 
he alone is the performer of duty, he is 
liberated, he is the true brahma^ia; he 
knoweth himself as dwelling in all, as embracing 
all, as being all. 

Achieved by the AUM, the ever Free, 

Yet ever Void of freedom. Bound in bonds. 
Devoid of y o g a. One eternally. 

And birth and union and death in one, 

The Self, the Essence and Prime Truth of all. 
The This, the ever-shifting scene spread round. 
The I^ot, negating yet alBrming all ; 

The Atond, yet pervading all the worlds, 

, ^ This is the spelling in the text, not the modem 
nxdidky ftsana. 
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The One, and yet the Many, Gu^a-less, 
Yet source of all the g u ^ a s ever known, 
The Secret of all secrets, the One Source 
Of all Self-posed appearances of Self, 
Self-proven, Formless, Formed of Itself, 
Brahman, Supreme Necessity of all. 



SECTION III. (Continued.) 

CHAPTER V. 

THE ^G-VEpA. 

The Vedas, — The ftg^Veda , — The nature of its con- 
tents. 

The World-process is said to be t ri-gu p a in its 
nature; the three gupas or attributes being 
b&XXY ^9 rajas^ and t^mas. Sattva is 
cognition; raj as, action; tamas, desire; the sum- 
mation of the three is the fourth {viz,, life or con- 
sciousness). The birth, maintenance, and death 
of sattvikas, i.e., all things or objects in which 
the 8 a 1 1 V a-attribute predominates, and their 
fruits are described in the Rk ; the origin and 
activities etc., of the raj as as, in the Tajuh; of 
the t S m a s a s, in the Sama ; the summation of 
the three, the accomplishment of their conjunc- 
tion, the connexion of cause and effect, and 
the relation of all things whatsoever to each 
other — ^all this is explained in the Atharva, 

It is said sometimes that the Rk is for the 
accomplishment of karma or action, and the 
Ynjuh and the Sdma for that of j n S n a or 
knowledge. But the main interest of the ^k is 
jiiSna, and it is ^for the accomplishment of 
karma^ only because j nan a is necessary to 
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karma. So the and the dealing 

with karma (and ichchh&) mainly^ give to 
jfi Sna its proper scope and purpose by such 
treatment of karma, action being the very 
fruition of knowledge (through desire). 

Brahmacharya is realised by means of 
the Ifk ; garhasthya of the Yajuh ; v 5 n a- 
prastha of the 8ama ; and sannyasaof the 
Afharva, Thus do the four ashramas corres- 
pond to the four Vedas, 

Within each Ve4o> there is again a similar 
subdivision according to this law of four. In 
the JIA:, j n a n a is prevailingly combined with 
each of the four. Hence it has sixteen 
mandalas, ^ circles,' chapters or sections. 
Strictly, indeed, there are known to be twenty- 
four mandalas by rule (?) ; but eight are 
included in the samahara, summation, as 
connected with ichchha(?); and so only 
sixteen are mentioned. All knowledge what- 
soever in respect of earth, water, air, fire, 
and a k a s h a, and time, space, and motion, is 
to be found in the It is true that sacrifices, 
etc., are possible with the mantras of the JJffe; 
but this does not disprove the fact that their 
main purpose is cognitional. Otherwise indeed 
specification were impossible, for cognition 
exists everywhere, and action exists every- 
where, and desire exists everywhere and 
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^always also; and there is no cognition without 
action^ and no action without it either^ and 
neither of the two others without the other 
two, for the aggregate of three is S a m s a r a. 

The name t r i-b h u v a n a m, the triple* 
world, follows the trayi, the triple- Fe^a. 

The ordinary teaching is that two v i d y a s, 
1 HZ., a para and para, lower and higher, 
nearer and farther, concrete and abstract, 
should be acquired. But from one point of 
view the two make but one. Para is know- 
ledge merely; apara is that knowledge com- 
bined with, put into, action or practice. In 
terms of the Logion, ^ I ^ is the par a-v i d y a ; 
^I-This^ is the apara; ^I-This-Not^ is be- 
yond both, it is the m a h a-v i d y a, ^ the great 
science.' The three correspond respectively 
to A, U and M. The totality of them all is 
the par am a or supreme vidya, which 
is the bestower of muk^i, and indeed is 
itself m u k t i, ^ ever intent on the good of all/ 

The whole of this v i d y a is expounded in the 
sixteen mandalas of the Rk^ and therefore is 
it called the m a h a-m a n d a 1 a, etc. These 
sixteen mandalas expound the A h a m while 
the other eight deal with the s a m a h a r a which 
is included in k r i y a (?) as said before. The 
is therefore also called the Vi^hi^u^aamhifa, 
The first mantra of the first m and ala 
thereof indicates its concern with cognition : 
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Agnim-l4e-pnrohitam^ etc. Inagni, A 
means Aham^ g is the E^af^ and ni the 
Negation. The form of that agni is lights 
luminosity. It is true that light is not possible 
without darkness ; but darkness is also inclu- 
sively declared here by the word light. Dark- 
ness is nothing different or apart from light. As 
between I and This, so between light and 
darkness, there is no separateness, nor any 
precedence and succeedence. ^Agni whose 
nature is light, the Truth of Brahman, 
that we would know* — such is the meaning 
of the mantra. It indicates enquiry after 
Brahman, knowledge of which is necessary, 
for without that knowledge no karma is 
possible. Having learnt the luminous nature of 
agni we shall gain ^the Immortal God of 
sacrifice,* y a j n a s y a-d e v a m-r t v i j a m. This 
is the ^ chief object or motive,* ratnadhata- 
mam. The whole work of this agni, viz., 
all knowledge, is declared in the Rk, whereby 
the j i V a obtains ^ the first,* pur o-h i t a m, i.e., 
the truth of Brahman.' 

* The agn i-tattva is predominant on the mental 
or Svah plane ; also the etymological explanation 
of the word, according to Nirukfa agre agryam 
nay a t i ‘ that (viz.^ intelligence, which leads on, in 
fix)nt, the good or high-aspiring jiva to That which 
is before all, the Best.’ It is for this reason that 
the .prevailing ‘deity’ of the Aryan Bace ».e., 
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Thus is the whole of the concerned 

with cognition. This is born from this ; this is 
destroyed by this ; this stands here; this is the time 
for this ; this the place ; this is the sub-division 
.of that; the unity and not separateness of the 
parts in the whole ; the cause of the appearance 
of separateness ; considerations of manyness and 
non-manyness ; the necessity of the two ; that 
from which all beings have and shall come forth, 
that ^ becoming ’ which is the basis of and is the 
World-process; that from which or on or because 
of which the Self stands forth or manifests ; the 
laws under which it is converted and perverted, 
proverted and inverted — all this knowledge is 
and is in the Rg-Veda. Whatever element of 
cognition exists in action or desire or summation, 
and the manner in which it intertwines with the 
other elements, of desire and action; also all 
that is needed for the understanding of the 
A h a m and the E t a t and whatever is included 
in both and in the Negation, and also in the 
logion Not-This-I — all this knowledge, contained 
in the Mahd-vakyas which are the ideation of 
Maha-Vish^iu, is expounded here with its 
motives, necessity and contingency. 

the fifth root-race and sub-races, (whose main 
purpose is to develops the ‘fifth principle’ or 
intelligence, manas)is agni in some form or other, 
fire, the Sun, glory, radiance, lightning, etc. 
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(In other words : the causes of the origins and 
destructions of all things; the proper place of 
each in the World-process; the spatial and 
temporal extents of all cycles ; the growth of 
individuals out of species and genera, i. e., 
differentiation, the gradual multiplication of 
objects by sub-divisions, or embodiment of 
archetypes and types into concrete individuals ; 
the growth of the heterogeneous out of the 
homogeneous ; and, again, involution, the return 
of the heterogeneous into the homogeneous, the 
constant unification of many-seeming things; 
briefly, the whole of 'becoming^ wherein the 
Self appears to undergo transformations of all 
possible kinds, to become changed into its very 
opposite and then to return to its own primal 
form, to now follow the path of pursuit and now 
of renunciation — the whole of this is described 
in the Rg~Ve4ci, and the element of cognition is 
particularly traced and described in all its 
ramifications through all desires and actions.) 

(It may be asked why j n a n a is thus put 
first by identifying it with the JRgr-Fe^a, the first- 
mentioned of the Ve4(is.) Ordinarily, kriya 
is mentioned everywhere as first; Brahma, 
VilhiOiu and Shiva — such is the usual order of 
mention? The answer is that this is so merely 
because k r i y S only is first seen ; only action 
appears visibly everywhere. Indeed, appear- 
ance is k r i y Therefore is Brahma mentioned 
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first. Otherwise, indeed, Maha-Vi^h^u, Vi9h^[iu, 
Brahma, Shiva, ^ is the proper order. (But, 
from the transcendental standpoint, the order 
really does not matter). The AUM includes all 
simultaneously and all permutations of all also, 
and. priority and posteriority are verily nothing. 
In order that there may be priority and posteri- 
ority, there must be separateness ; and cognition, 
desire and action are truly not separate but 
always coexistently correlated in a constant 
summation. The appearance of separateness 
gives rise to the appearance of succession, hence 
the mention of cognition as first, etc. 

^ Taking the order in consciousness, viz.^ cognition, 
desire and action, one would say that the order 
should be (Maha- Vishnu), Vishnu, Shiva, BrahmA, 
which, being rotated, will give the cuiTent order also, 
thus : (Vishiju, Shiva) Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva, 
(Brahma) etc. But as the reader proceeds further 
he will see, as has been already stated in a previous 
note, that from different standpoints different orders 
appear to prevail, each having its own significance, 
though it is not always easy to see that significance. 
Thus, from the standpoint of manifestation as 
embodied in the three facts of creation, pi^servation, 
and destruction, or birth, life and death, it is obvious 
that the proper order is Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva 
Qr sat, chit and anan^a. Again from the 
stimdpoint of the working of consciousness in the 
iddividual as shown in the three facts of cognition. 
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Thus, then, is the Truth of Brahman ex- 
pounded in the jpjf-Fe^a. This isthemaha- 
V i 4 y a- By the I, the This ; by the This, the 
I ; the I in the This ; the This in the 1; such is 
the nature of knowledge or cognition. Indeed it 
is only the conjunction of Ah am and E^at 
that is spoken of as cognition. Hence is it said 
that the Rg-Veda guides memory, forgetfulness 
and expectation. Therefore also is it said; 
Behold the A t in a by the Rg-Ve4(i ; the A t m S 

desire and action, the proper order becomes Vishnu, 
Shiva and Brahma. From a third standpoint, that 
of the * object ’ of conscious life, we note that 
it is first cognised, then grasped and then 
yields pleasure or pain as the case may be, and 
this gives us the order of the attiibutes of the 
Not-Self, sattva, rajas, and t a m a s or Vishyu, 
Brahma and Shiva, ^^e., the order followed in the 
Puranio statement that Brahma was bom from 
Vishnu, and Eudra or Shiva from Brahma. To a 
fourth view, that of a concrete portion of the Not- 
Self, regarded more as an independent something 
having an existence of its own and less as an object 
of enjoyment, the substantiality of the thing is most 
and first appai'ent, then its qualities in detail, then 
its movements, and so we have dravya, gu^a and 
karma, or Shiva, Vishnu and Brahma. The why of 
each particular order is matter for further meta- 
physical cogitation ; the rule of reversal in reflexion 
will probably explain much. 
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beholds the A t m S. So should the ^g-Ve^a be 
understood as embodying all knowledge — ^know- 
ledge bound up with action, desire, and summa- 
tion, indispensable everywhere, pervading all, of 
the very nature of the all, the whole law of all 
procession, expounded in twenty-four m a n d a - 
las, bestower of all wishes, the accomplisher of 
everything. 



SECTION 111. (OonHrmed.) 

CHAPTER VI.— Sub-Seotion (i). 

THE TAJUB'VEpA. 

The Yajur-Veda, — The nature of its contents. — 
The nature of k r i y — ^The relation of action to 
m o k 9 h a. — The various kinds of m o k s h a. 

The Yajur-Ve4a, promulgated by Brahma, is 
concerned with action. All the laws and methods 
of all actions whatsoever, from the origin to the 
dissolution of a world ; the working of causes ; 
the connexion of cause and effect, of actor and 
cause ; the relations of actor, cause, effect and 
motive, with all of which every action is always 
conjoined ; the necessity of all these — ^whatever, 
briefly, is included in U, the Eta t-factor of the 
Logion, that makes the contents of the Yajuh, 

Thus, we hear: ^From iikasha was born 
V a y u, air ; from v a y u, a g n i, fire ; from a g n i, 
Spah, water ; from apah, pr^hvi, earth ; from 
pi*thvi, o^hadhi, herbs ; from o § h a d h i, 
a n n a, food or corn ; from anna, retas, seed, 
germ-sperm; and from r e ( a s, all else'. Such is 
the course of procession, samsara^aor evolu- 
tion. (In other words, from the elemental and 
mineral kingdoms arose the vegetable, and out 
of the latter, the animal kingdom) Now the 

^ Or, in still later though as yet more unsettled 
and doubtful language, out of the primary elements 
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cause of the birth of vayu from Skasha^ 
and of the origin of everything else successively^ 
may be learnt from the YajuK 
The essence of k r i y a is the 'existence^ of the 
E t a t in the I ; first the identification^ ' I am 
This, and This, and This,^ and again the separa- 
tion, ^ (I am) Not This, nor This, nor This, etc.* 
It appears as the birth, preservation and dis- 
solution of everything. These three are mutual- 
ly cause and effect. Without any one of these 
the others are impossible. And hence they are 
always changing places, i.e., may be described 
in terms of each other. Death is also but a 
birth, for everything is indestructible aijd only 
changes form, so that death is the birth, the 
taking on of, a new form, even as birth is the 
death of an old form. Maintenance is also 
birth, in a similar way ; for it depends on birth, 
and birth is momentary, so that maintenance is 
a continuous series of births. 

In k r i y a also, as in j n a n a, by combina- 
tions with j fi a n a etc., there arise twenty-four 
kinds. 1 

The essence and truth of k a m a, active desire, 
creative love, is also to be found here, in the 
Yajur^ve4<^, by the combination, samparivar- 

was bom the vegetable bacterial cell and out of that 
the animal cell or protozoon. 

* See p. 126 supra. 
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tana (7)^ of j&ana (with kriya7, because of 
k r i y a^s coupling with j fi a n a 7). 

Thus are birth, maintenance and death and 
their summation all included here, and each 
being sub-divided into ten (7) we have the forty 
chapters of the Yajuh. 

In each atom do we observe incessant kriya; 
it is the one means of accomplishing anything 
and everything. Hence it is necessary to study 
the nature of action as connected with desire, 
cognition and the summation. 

Even after attaining m o k s h a, work has to be 
done. Prom the point of view of transcendence 
and endlessness, none is bound and none free. 
True, it is said that such and such action should 
be done for the sake of m o k s h a» (the implica- 
tion being that after m o k s h a there is no more 
action to do). But this (in the outer sense) 
refers only to some particular condition from 
which specially is moksha or. freedom to be 
gained. The inner significance of the counsel 
is that action should be performed always and 
in such a manner that universal moksha, 
eternal bliss, may be enjoyed always. To know 
that this is so is itself moksha; it is itself 
bliss. This constant restlessness and trouble of 
mind that we suffer from, viz., if I do so, such will 
be the result, I have omitted to do this, I am 
doing this, I have done this, etc., — to enable 
* See Bhagavad-Oitd^ hi, 19, 20. 
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jivas to escape from this constant harassment 
is the one aim of all counsel. All is to happen^ 
all will be done, and all will result therefrom, 
I have done everything, I am doing everything, 
all has been and is being and will be accom- 
plished by me, all is necessary, all is certain, 
nothing is done by the limited me or thee or 
another, I and thou and another are nothing, 
what thou art that same am I and another is the 
same too, all is done by all — this realisation 
itself is m o k 9 h a and bliss. 

Thus, then, action, motion or movement, is a 
transcendental fact belonging to all time, and 
mok^ha is not something separate by itself 
which may be left behind after eliminating all 
other things. It is rather an all-pervading fact, 
immanent and included and concealed insepar- 
ably within the process of the world, stretching 
everywhere, in all ways and in all time. 

So long as the j i v a does not attain universali- 
ty, so long as it does not realise its own univer- 
sality, the identity of its individual with the 
universal consciousness, so long it does not 
attain contentment ; and so long as it does not 
attain contentment it cannot become free from 
joy and sorrov/. It may be said that universal* 
ity is something transcendent and beyond time, 
and hence the attainment of such peace and 
contentment, within time, at some time, is im- 
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possible. But even this knowledge itself is 
based on contentment {i.e., the impossibility of 
contentment within time is not realised till the 
contentment beyond time has been touched, felt, 
sensed, by the self turning inwards and contrast- 
ing its own ever-abiding universality with the 
limitedness of all particulars). 

One hears it said : * This man is content ; he 
is at rest ; he has ceased from action ; his busi- 
ness is finished; his work is done'. The meaning 
of contentment here is but this, viz,, that that 
jiva possesses the knowledge that this World- 
process is endless and beginningless, past know- 
ing (in completeness of details) and yet not past 
knowing (in all-comprehensiveness of universal 
law); that there is no real gain or loss, no honor 
or dishonor, nothing attained or unattained; 
that all that occurs is predestined from and for 
all time. Ceasing from action, again, is but 
ceasing from the belief that the result, the fruit, 
of action is for me or thee or another. Other- 
wise, indeed, action, motion, is a ceaseless fact. * 

*In other words, whatever appearance of truth there 
is in the remark that is made from time to time by 
an individual as regards another individual, ^ This man 
is content, is at rest, has retired from the worry and 
bother of incessant activity, (which is inseparable 
from the personal feeling), i.e., has nothing wore to do, 
has achieved the end he had set before himself for the 
time,* is in reality a reflexion, in the limited, of the real 
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Hence even after m o k 9 h the performance 
of paramArfhaowork^ the acts of duty^ remains 
of necessity; and thus it comes about that j i va n- 
m u k t n s become the regulators^ guides and 
hierarchs of world-systems. 

The expression, j 1 vi t a-m u k t a * or j i van- 
rn u k t a, the * living-free,^ implies a specific 
kind of muk^i, and also the existence of 
non-j i V i t a-m uktas. A jivit a-m u k t a is 
he who knows Brahman in all its tri-unity; 
whereas one may be a muk^a who knows even 
but one of the three factors of the Absolute. 
Thus he who knows, i.e., fully believes that the 
Sam Sara, the World-process, is eternal and 
must always be kept up, that we have nothing 
to do with anything else, that there is no 
A t m A and nothing like a nexus, between Self 
and Not-Self — even such a j i v a, knowing the 
U only, is also called m u k t a, free from doubt 
in his own way. Again, he who declares that 
Brahman is identical exclusively with pure 
Negation only, devoid of all and everything, he 

truth of the universal, that the Self is ever blissful, 
having nothing to do, at any time, being always 
Full and Complete and Wantless. 

^Current Samskff philosophical litemture does 
not recognise the distinctions which follow in the 
text ; it only distinguishes the j i v a n-m u k t a, ‘one 
who is free while still in the body,’ and v i 4 e h a- 
the same after the body has fallen away. 
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also is a m u k ( a and His technical designation 
is vimukta; for even though he does not know 
the element of Etat or Samsara^ still he 
knows it by implication, because he knows the 
nexus, even though he knows that nexus as the 
most important ; and he also is free from doubt 
in his own way, having, for the time being, 
resolved all into Nothing. Finally, he who 
knows only this, mz., that I am or is Brahman, 
that the A t m ii alone is Brahman, and the 
Aniitma nothing — he also is a muk^a for 
similar reasons. But the non-recognition of the 
fact that the A n a t m a cannot stand without 
the A t m a is the deficiency, the lack of com- 
pleteness of knowledge (in all these cases, 
which lack ultimately creates doubts again and 
destroys the insufficiently gi’ounded freedom 
therefrom). Free from all such defect is the 
triune unity-in-separateness of the Self, the 
Not-Self and the Negation, and he who knows 
this is the j i v i t a-m u k t a. 

It may be questioned how, when the three 
are declared to be inseparable and triune, is it 
possible to know any one of them singly and 
by itself and attain m o k § h a thereby. The 
answer is that because knowledge falls within 
the law of succession, this appearance of suc- 
cessive knowledge of one only at a time does 
take place as a fact; and as all the trinity is 
Brahman, the knowledge of any one may 
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also not improperly be said to be knowledge of 
Brahman and so to constitute m o k 9 h a. 
The consequence is that all j i v a s may be 
regarded as b a d d h a, bound, all as m u k t a , 
free, all as s i d d h a, perfect, indifferently and 
simultaneously' . 

Like the distinctions of j i v i t a-m u k t a, 
V i m u k t a, and m u k t a, there are other dis- 

' This is only another illustration and application 
of the fact and law of the continuum, the insepara- 
bility, of all things and conditions. The ordinary 
intelligence, ‘ understanding ’ as it is called by some 
of the German philosophers, corresponding to the 
man as of the Nyaya instinctively endeavors to 
separate, to analyse and divide and distinguish, to 
grasp only one thing at a time, to cut off objects 
from each other as with a lazor. But this is 
impossible ; there is no suoh division and separation 
in the World-process ; it is emphatically a conti- 
nuum ; and the b u di d h i, the reason, recognises 
this higher fact and synthesises accordingly. The 
lower mind wishes to tear apart tlie abstract and 
the concrete, universal and particular, back and 
front ; it is the very principium of the particular, 
the concrete, the separate ; it is the false self, the 
self as identified with a this ; its one yearning and 
craving and straining is to delimit, to define, to 
impatiently and discontentedly and incessantly ask : 
* But what 18 the universal, the abstract, the pure 
Self P I do not recognise what it is ; give me 
something tangible ; what you say is mere words. 
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tinctions too^ e,g,\ sadhu^ 

yogeshvara, sSn^a^ pravi^hta, si^dbaj 
p a r a m a-s i d d h a^ etc. These appellations 
mark definite stages of attainment in an inde- 
finitely progressive series, according to the 
grade of knowledge, and of cessation from 
ahankara, i.e., the personal feeling of initia- 

mere air ! * It will not see that the universal, the 
abtsract, the pure Self cannot be explained to it in 
terms of the senses, as ‘ It is this that you can see and 
touch and taste, etc.,* without losing its chaiacter 
of universality and abstractness. The reason re- 
cognises that such pure Self as a fact and as a 
law, indeed as the fact of all facts and the law of all 
laws, as the very principle of connexion between 
all discrete facts ; it recognises that universality is 
present, immanent, in all ‘ particulars,’ that with- 
out this inaudible, intangible, invisible, untasteable, 
unsmellable element of continuity, the audible, the 
tangible, the visible, the tasteable, the smellable 
would have no mutual connexion, no coherence, no 
meaning ; it sees that this whole everlasting World- 
process itself is one continuous, ever-renewed and 
ever-f utile effort to define the abstract Self in teims 
of the concrete Not- Self. If we thoroughly realise 
this fact, then such paradoxical-looking statements 
of the Franava-vada , — and they are very frequent — 
as that ail j I v a s are bound as well as free, that 
freedom may be gained by realising only one even 
of the three factors of Brahman, etc., become 
intelligible. 
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tion of acts by oneself and the desire for fruit 
of action, and according to the perfection of the 
peace and contentment attained. 

Thei*e are four principal sub-divisions under 
mok§ha, viz.y salokya, sayo jya*, samipya, 
and sarupya, based on (the nature of the) 
kriya (belonging to each). Salokya is of 
the nature of s a m s a r a, connected with U ; the 
* realisation ^ corresponding to it is, ^ with the 
world', t. e., that there is nothing outside the 
1 o k a, the world. S a y o j y a, again, is know- 
ledge including both the Self and the Not-Self ; 
this s a m s a r a exists, surely, but it does so in 
^conjunction' with the Atma; it implies that the 
Self and the Not-Self, A and U, are both 
accepted as mutually inseparable from and 
dependent on each other. As the s a 1 o k ya- 
rn u k t a, believing in the A n a t m a only, 
labours under the defect of not knowing the 
Self and the Nexus, so the s a y u j y a-m u k t 
believing in the Self and the Not-self, suffers 
from the deficiency of not knowing the Nexus. 
S&rupya is connected with name and form ; 
with the Self, the Not-Self and the Negation ; it 
is based on the M, on the svarupa of the AUM, 
(t.e, it s form and not its real significance). 

^ Th o spelling in the Franava^vdda is s a y o j y a, 
and not S Ayu jya, as now-a-days. Bhavishya-Purd- 
'yo, III, iv,. ch. 7, has the spelling s ay o j y a. 
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Samipy a/ ' nearness ^ ' approximation/ is the 
unity of all three. With reference to the 
transcendental^ only an endless approximation is 
possible. It is true that in a certain sense even 
an atom is mu kt a, is a trinity possessing 
salokya^ sayojya, and s am i p y a, and based 
on the AUM; yet, because the universal AUM 
is transcendental, the definite and particular 
atom can make only an incessant and endless 
approximation to it. Because all are small and 
all are great comparatively, from the standpoint 
of M a h a-V i s h n u an atom is only approximate 
to m u k 1 1 j and so too is M a h a-V i s h ^ u, from 
the point of view of another higher being, also 
only approximately mukta. This gradation 
extends endlessly. Samipya is the true 
m o k 9 h a ; he who has achieved it is the j i v i t a- 
raukta; it is born of perfect achievement, 
s a r v a-s i d d h i-j a. 

It is said sometimes that salokya is the first 
and s a r u p y a the last and highest kind of 
m u k t i j but the true fact is that from the stand- 
point ofsamsara, salokya comes first; then. 


^ Compare the expression in The Secret Doctrine 
* the great day, Be-with-us ’ and the Samskft word 
n p a s a n a, ‘sitting near,* ‘waiting or attei^ding on,’ 
commonly used to mean worship. See also Light on the 
Path, “ It is beyond you, because it for ever recedes. 
You will enter the light, but you will never touch 
the flame.’ 
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by recognition of the Self, s a y o j y a, wherein 
are combined both Self and Nof-Self ; and the 
third is sarupya which implies that the Self 
and the Not-Self are * one-formed^ or one. Prom 
the standpoint of s a r u p y a, all is ‘ similarity,’ 
same-formed-ness ^ ; all is free and all is bound, 
etc., and hence, in a way, sarupya is capable 
of being regarded as the highest. But beyond 
that is the s a m i p y a which includes all the 
trinity, viz., the Self and the Not-Self and the 
Nexus between them. The triune A U M itself 
is s.aniipya including the other three. The 
four together are Brahman in which the 
j I V a merges. 

'Merged’ in Brahman, 1 i n a, here means no- 
thing more nor less than the clear realisation 
that the I is the Other, the Other is the I, and 
that the I and the Other, in the relation of 
Negation, are the Supreme ; all appearance of 
separateness being the illusion of imagination, to 
the removal of which all endeavour is directed, 
as taught by the s h a s t r a s. 

1 That is to say, the consciousness in this condition 
is a consciousness which does not make distinction 
between Self and Not-Self, regarding both as not 
only inseparable but the same. In this sense it 
promotes the sense of unity; but — without clear and 
correct knowledge of the circumstances; the con- 
soioueness of unity here is confused, vague, non- 
, diaex^minative. In the last there is clear knowledge 
of the unity in diversity. 

10 
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S 5 m i p y a, as the highest knowledge, is n i r- 
gupa and beyond time, space and motion, while 
the other three forms of m u k f i are s a g u p a 
and within space, etc. In this highest state only 
dwell all true brahmapas, etc. It is the fruit of 
all sciences and all actions ; and all actions and 
all sciences are the fruits of it. In it is no 
pleasure and no pain, no joy and no sorrow, but 
ever unsullied purity and the necessity of all 
things. 

The atom of a system regards the Maha- 
Vi§hpu of that system as the limit of achieve- 
ment. So, too, the Mahii-Vishpu regards some 
one else, some other being, as such limit. The 
achievements of such limited goals are called 
the achievement of s a y o j y a-m u k t i, freedom 
of the nature of identification with the being 
who marks the limit. But s a m i p y a is the 
universal, all-supporting and timeless conscious- 
ness expressed by the Logion, that includes all 
Self and all Other-than-Self.^ 

I These remarks help us to understand the element 
of truth that there also is in the current interpre- 
tations of the various kinds of m u k t i. According 
to these, s a 1 o k y a means attaining to and residing 
in the same world as the deity who has been made 
the ideal and the object of devotion ; s & m i p y a 
means constant nearness to and attendance on him * 
0 &r u p y a is attaining to his form and appearance ; 
while B a y u j y a is mergence in and identity with 
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Mm. Sometimes a fifth kind is added to these four, 
vijs.j Sarshti, sameness of powers with the object of 
devotion. If the law of analogy is true, illustrations 
should be found in the surroundings of the physical 
plane familiar to us, of the facts of the subtlest plane 
that we can think and talk about — for the subtlest 
planes are here, intei-penetiuting the familiar physic- 
al, and are not things far distant and unapproachable. 
Accordingly, we may endeavour to bring these kinds 
of deliveiance a little nearer home to ourselves by 
thinking of the case of an ambitious human aspirant 
who gradually succeeds in (i) obtaining access to the 
precincts within which the sovereign of his country 
resides, (ii) becoming one of his court, his entourage, 
and donning his unifonn, (iii) becoming his con- 
fidential advisor and co-worker, (iv) becoming one of 
his family, by marriage, etc., (v) occasionally officiat- 
ing for him and exercising his functions. If we 
substitute for the greater mutual resistance and ex- 
clusion of physical bodies, the greater intercommuni- 
cation of subtler ones ( — comets’ tails are known to 
science to pass through each other — ) ; for the intense 
egoism of the lower bodies, the greater ‘univers- 
alism ’ of the buddhic and higher bodies ; the 
prevalence of love — such as makes the ‘many’ 
billions of sepai*ate living cells ‘one* single organic 
individual — over the separativeness, the hate, that 
breaks up joint families into pieces; then we may 
iVe a fair working idea of what various giades of 
ok^ha are in the technical ‘superphysical’ 
sense, as distinguished from the metaphysical one 
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of * freedom from doubt and consequent utter peace 
of mind’. 

The theosophical student will probably be able 
to trace coirrespondences between the various 
* technical ’ kinds of m u k t i mentioned here, (viz. 
Jivan-mukti, vi d e ha-m u kt i, vimukti, etc., 
and s a I o k y a, etc., considei*ed independently, or as 
sub-divisions of jivan-mukti, etc.) and the various 
stages of supei*physical achievement and existence 
mentioned in the other religions, a r h a t, 

asekha, buddha, pachchek a-b u d 4 1^ 
nir m aiia-k ay a, sambhoga-kaya, 4 harm a- 
k a y a, etc,, in Buddhism ; * glory,’ * beatitude,’ etc., 
in Chiistianity ; mer a j in Islam — and so on. 




SECTION III. {Gontinmd.) 

CHAPTER IV. {Continued.) Sub-Section (n.) 

THB SACRIFICES MENTIONED IN THE yAJUE-VEpA. 


The significance of various y a ] n a s or sacrifices* 
— The five daily sacrifices or the p a n c h a-m aha- 
y a j n a s, and the b a 1 i-v a i s h v a d e v a, the b a 1 i- 
pradana and the bali-bhuta. — Ashva-me4ha, 
go-medha, nara-medha, aj a-medhaand mahi- 
sha-medha. — Agni-hotra, vajapeya, d^^- 
sh a. 

This highest or * spiritual ^ knowledge is sub- 
served by, is built upon, the ‘action^ of sacrifices,* 
expounded in the Yajuh, to understand and 
properly perform which action, again, knowledge 

1 The Samskrt word y a j, to sacrifice, to offer up, 
to give or devote to the service (of some cause of 
good), as well as its English equivalent ‘sacrifice,’ 
to render sacred, to consecmte to some purpose or 
to the will of a higher being — seem both. to have 
equally narrowed down in significance in latter 
days. But there is a tendency arising again to 
restore them to their original breadth of signi- 
ficance, to recognise that no work can be done, 
no living form newly created or nourished and 
effete form destroyed without yajna or sacrifice 
conscious or^ subconscious, on the part of some 
individual being of high order or low. 
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is necessary. Without such knowledge, the 
objects meant by the words ashva, me4ba> 
and others, those concerned with ^ the five g^eat 
daily sacrifices,* or with the rites relating to ' the 
sacrifice for all creatures,* etc., would not be 
understood rightly. In other words, action 
depends on knowledge and knowledge on action, 
and both on desire, all in inseparable relation ; 
and muk^iby karma alone is impossible, as 
it is impossible by j niina alone, orbyichchha 
alone. Every sacrifice, karma, should be made 
and done with knowledge, j n a n a, and with 
universal love, b h a k t i, also. 

A s h V a means that whereby the j i v a ap« 
proaches, a shy a to, comes up to, all beings, i.e., 
cognition ' ; and m e d h a is the act of cognising 
or knowing. The performance of anashva- 
m e d h a is therefore the making, the acquiring, 
of knowledge for the good of all beings. Hence 
too are a s h v a s offered up to the fire. Ashvaa 
are objects, things, word-meanings, born of 
knowledge (i. e., intellectual objects, ideas, or, 

1 Hence the organs, primarily of sensation, the 
Senses, and secondarily of motion or action. In the 
current Upamshats the senses are often referred to 
as the horses which have to be controlled. The 
Brhad-dranyaha Upamshaf speaks of the u s h S, the 
dawn, (the morning-time of life, the period pf 
acquiring knowledge) as the head of the sacri- 
ficial horse. 
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generally, objects of cognition) ; the ofEering of 
them is the pouring of them into the fire of 
Brahman (i. e., the assigning to them of their 
proper places in the Svabhava of Brahman, 
the interpreting of them in terms of the Abso- 
lute). Hence such statements as that such-and- 
such study brings the fruit of a hundred or a 
thousand a s h v a-m e d h a s. And thus we see 
how the a s h V a-m e d h a subserves m o k § h a. 

The five great daily sacrifices, m a h a-y a j n as, 
have a similar significance. It is the clharma, 
the chief duty, of the household life, that the 
householder should take food himself only after 
having performed the five great y a j n a s and 
made b a 1 i, an offering of edibles into the fire. 
The significance of these five y a j n a s, generally, 
is the dealing with all the possible transactions 
of life with the constant consciousness that all 
beings are Brahman, that mine and thine are 
naught, that all belongs to all. Such transactions 
fall into five kinds : the first is the business, the 
work, of ^ procession,' ‘ may I become many,' 
multiplication ; the second is the realisation of 
all these many as being Brahman; the third 
is the understanding of the necessity for all 
this; the fourth is the following out, the due 
performance, of one's own special routine and 
aligned duty; the fifth if the doing good to all, 
the Service of all, in every possible way. Y a j n a 
is ^that which is fit and proper to do,' kartum- 
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yogyam. By this fivtefold y ajfia, the fal- 
lacy, the heresy, the illusion, of separateness is 
destroyed gradually. Such is the primary duty 
of the householder, and hence the need to know 
the truth of Brahman before entering the 
household wherein the avoidance, the expiation 
of the five daily sins, suna^, by the five daily 
yajfias, is possible and necessary. 

i The current interpretation of these five daily 
sacrifices is of course different from the metaphysical 
one given here. The sins, sun a, slaughtering-places, 
are not interpreted in the text ; but they may well 
be supposed to be the opposites of those acts of merit 
which constitute the sacrifices, acts of exclusiveness, 
separateness and selfishness. The current view of 
these daily sins and their expiatory sacrifices is as 
below: A. (IJ sweeping (2) husking (3) grinding (4) 
cooking and (h) watering, all which operations in- 
volve the slaughter of animalcules and insects. B. 
(1) study (2) hospitality to guests (3) oblations to 
the departed ancestors (4) offerings to the ^evas 
and (5) giving of food to insects and animals. 
It should be borne in mind that the metaphysical 
interpretation does not contradict or conflict with 
the current and literal one, any more than the 
existence of a general law conflicts with particular 
instances of its working. 

An explanation of them sometimes given is that 
the first sacrifice, that to the ^^vas, is the recognition 
of the interdependence between the physical and 
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B al i-p r a 4 A n a is the offering up of action. 
All bali, t.e., action, effort, should be offered 
up to the Vishvedevas, should be regarded as 
done by the Whole and not by one's own small 
self. 

The 4© vas of the v i s h v a, the world, are all 
jivas, i.e., the totality of jivas, from the atomic 
to the infinite-seeming. Indeed this host of 
jivasis itself called vishva. For such reasons 
are the five m a h a-y ajnas, bali-vaishva- 
deva, and bali-pradana prescribed for 
the householder The distinction between the 
last two is that the latter of them is directed to- 
wards individuals and the former to the all. 
These five m a h ii-y ajnas commencing with the 

super-physical worlds, and tho rightful co-operation 
of their inhabitants with each other. The sacri- 
fice to the rshis is the steady pursuit of study 
with a view to the teaching of others ; that to the 
pitfs is the recognition of the past and the endeavor 
to hand on the legacy, enriched, to the future ; that 
to men, the feeding of the poor ; that to bh utas, the 
kindly tending of animals. Bach of these duties 
should be performed every day, and thus the house- 
holder comes into and maintains right relations with 
his surroundings. (A. B. ) 

' The Pra^ava^vdda seems to regard balivaish- 
vadova and bali-pra4&i^& distinct from 
tiba five daily sacrifices ; modern custom mixes them 
\i4ih the five. 
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personal and selfish^ s y a r t h a, end in duty for 
duty^s sake^ paramarfha. Hence has it been 
declared that the seryice of guests and trayellers 
and worthy yatis, brahmacharis and 
sannyasls^ in the five ways, leads gradually 
from egoism to disinterestedness, and the house- 
holder acquires an increasingly generous noble- 
ness of character, abandons all calculations of 
personal results, and comes to regard the whole 
world as one family, without distinction of mine 
and thine ; in every * this ’ and ‘ this,^ he sees 
the I, the universal I alone, and not the personal, 
and thus realises the A U M. 

It is true that cognition, desire, action and 
their summation are only four, while we have 
five kinds of y a j n a s ; this is because of the 
a^hifihthana, the substratum/ 

Cognition, desire and action correspond res- 
pectively to b a 1 i-v a i s h V a d e V a, b al i-b h u- 
X a, and b a 1 i-p r a d a n a. The A ( m a is the 
first ; it is the great d e v a or Over-lord of all 
the World-process, and all is for it. The 
Samsarais the b a 1 i-b h u t a,* the A n a t m a 

^ The meaning is not clear, but see the paragiaph 
on m a h i f h a-m e d h a infra. 

* The bali-bhuta, not before mentioned; is 
probably intended to cover the five m a h a-y a 3 fi a s. 
The text is far from clear on these points. Just 
before, it has been stated that bali-prad^ii^ 
is the ofPering up of all action to the Vishvedovas 
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that 'binds* with the Vords, 'me/ 'thee/ and 
so forth. The Negation is the b a 1 i-p r a d a n a, 
connecting the others together. 

These three are the daily sacrifices of the 
householder, and the steady performance of all 
duties as subsidiary to them brings unshakable 
knowledge to him. The agnihotr a-duty is 
covered by these three. All this world should 
be offered up, reduced, brought into agni which 
is light, i.e., all the world should be comprehended 
in the light of Brahman. The ‘ offering up * 
is the burning up of personal desire. What has 
been offered up into the fire, i.e., performed 
without personal desire, in the light of universal 
reason, as a matter of duty, reaches all beings, 
and is for the good of all. In another sense, 
also, objects cast into the fire assume new forms 
and reach subtler j i v a s of other worlds or 
planes. Transmutation of the forms of objects 
is one result of all y a j n a s. The rites of 
y a j fi a, well-performed, reach to and affect the 
best and subtlest beings ; hence the ordainment 
to offer up the ' most excellent* * objects, rice, 
butter, and so on. 

which would seem to identify it with bali- 
vaishva^eva; and in the cuiTent view bali- 
bhCkfa is only one of the five great daily sacrifices. 

*In the hurry and bustle of life where ‘familiar- 
ity breeds contempt* instead of affection, men’s 
minds grow coarse and callous and superficial, 
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The five medhas or sacrificea, by the per- 
formance of which and of agni-ho^ra, etc., 
the j 1 V a attains to the highest goal^ are : the 
go-medha^ the ashva-medha, thenara- 
medha^ the aja-medha, and the m ah i sha- 
med ha.' These and the vaja-peya, the 
a g n i-h o { r a, and the three k a r m a s or rites 
of d 1 k s h a bring happiness. 

and lose the finer instincts and more ethereal 
susceptibilities of the simpler and deeper child- 
nature. To understand the appropriateness of the 
qualification ‘most excellent,* we have to put 
ourselves in the attitude of the Manu who 
ordains that the food that nourishes life shall 
be honored and eaten with reverence. And what 
things more ‘ excellent’ than milk and butter, the 
produce of the mother-instinct of the cow, and the 
food-grains, the produce of the mother-instinct of 
the Earth. King Midas, of the old Greek story, 
who regarded gold as the ‘most excellent’ object, 
realised his en*or too late when, under the boon 
he had craved and received at the hands of the 
gods, his food was turned to gold at his touch. 
Those who have suffered from famine know the 
‘ excellence ’ above all things of the food that gives 
them life. Also, special articles have special super- 
physical merits and excellences. 

' These five are known as the naimitti^*^®»»o** 
‘ for special reason or occasion ’ in contra-distinction 
from the five daily sacrifices which are known as the 
nitya or ‘ constant,’ ‘ daily,’ 
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Go*me 41 ^^ sacrifice of sound (the 

sanctification of speech) ; it signifies the giving 
or making intelligible of g a or speech by the 
m e d h a or intelligence ; it is the giving to all 
of the science of sounds or words. As said 
before, ashva-medha is the accumulation of 
all knowledge for the use of all. Even the 
^deniers,^ nastikas, who believe the world 
to be without an Ishvara and without A tin a, 
who think that whatever is is of itself, and 
neither was nor shall be, t\e., who confine 
themselves to the present moment and refuse 
to trace any causes and motives for anything 
into the past or the future, even they actively 
endeavour to impart their opinions to others. 
For if all this samsara is self-accomplished 
and without any cause or motive, what is the 
use to them of entering into this advisory 
relation with others ? Indeed, they do not act up 
to their views and thereby prove the fallacy of 
the latter. They find themselves compelled to 
recognise relations between things ; otherwise all 
advice, counsel and conversation between human 
beings, such as they also recognise the validity 
of and themselves indulge in, would bo impossi- 
ble. It appears thus that ashva-medha 
ought always to be performed ; and, indeed, is 
necessarily and always being performed in 
greater or lesser degree by every one even 
without special or conscious effort on his part. 
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The transcendental consciousness, inherent in 
everything, ^May I become many,* is always 
manifesting itself in the fact of the exposition 
and propagation by every one of his own views 
for the acceptance of others. Especially is it the 
duty of kings to perform this sacrifice ; for they 
are the guardians of d harm a, indeed they 
exist only to guard it ; and their prime duty is 
to provide for the giving to all of such instruc- 
tion as will enable each to perform his d harm a. 

Nara-me dha is the link between the preced- 
ing two. N a r a is the name for that which is 
the support and substratum of all, and that is 
i c hch h a which holds together all; therefore the 
sacrifice which makes fruitful the mutual depend- 
ence of the two others is the ii a r a-m e d h a. ^ 

The g o-m e d h a corresponds to the A ; the 
a s h V a-m e d h a to the TJ; the n ar a-m e d ha to 
the M; and the a j il-in e d h a is the samahara. 
When there is born the consciousness that no- 
thing is born and nothing dies then is the aja- 
m e d h a performed ; a j a means etymologically 

^ Compare the theosophical view that desire is 
predominant on the astxul plane which is connected 
with the a p a s-t a 1 1 V a, ‘ water,* ‘ p a r j a n y a,* 
* clouds,* and that our present human consciousness 
is mostly astral ; and Manuks statement that “ the 
waters are called narah, and are the abode of 
him from whom our present life springs and who ig 
therefore called NarAyapa.” 
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the unborn. Thereafter comes the fifth or 
mfihisha*-me^ha^ which is ever performed 
by Brahma and is ever connected with all 
things. 

Brahma, Vi^h^iu, Buclra, Maha-Vishiju and 
others perform these five y a j fi a s and the 
world manifests in consequence. They corres- 
pond to cognition, desire, action and summation, 
and, fifthly, the transcendental adhishthana, 
substratum, ‘ known as the Pranava. All these 

^ If we may hazaid a guess as to the meaning of 
this fifth, it seems to be something like this : how- 
ever much we may endeavour to define and declare 
the Absolute in words there always remains behind 
something which is recognisable only by and in the 
silence of the sub- or supra-consciousness (for the 
obvious reason that the whole cannot be comprehend- 
ed by a part) ; if we say that the consciousness or the 
World-process or the Absolute is txnple we, as a matter 
of fact, think only of a limited whole ^ a system, made 
up of similarly circumscribed three, and, therefore, 
we find that there is a fourth also, of the nature of 
summation; but when we have expressly stated 
this summation, it becomes, not identical with the 
totality of the three hut a fourth, side by side with, 
besides, and other than the three; and then we 
have to resort to a fifth as the summation of the 
four ; but if we should expressly state this fifth its 
fate would be the same and we should have to 
sub-consciously think of a sixth, and so on. 
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me^has^ yajiias and kriyas are included 
in AHam-Et at-Na. The mahiaha-medha 
is included in the Negation, ^ there, is no fruit 
to be looked for, nothing to be done, all is born 
of Svabhava^. Included in the Not-This to- 
gether with the A h a m is the a j a-m e d h a, the 
summation and the combination of is and is-^oL 
Included in the B t a t is the n a r a-m e 4 h a.* 

The a s h V a-m e d h a is the combination of 
I-This and This (?). The I alone, the supreme 
sound, the S h a b d a-B r a h m a n is the g o- 
m e d h a.^ 

Because of this significance of the y a j fi a s 
is it declared: He who, gaining knowledge, 

1 This seems to be put fi*om some other standpoint, 
as an alternative view, for, just before, nara- 
m e 4 h a has been connected with i c h c h h a which 
coiTesponds to the Negation. 

■ In the modem view these sacrifices mean, respec- 
tively, the bull-sacrifice, the horse- sacrifice, the man- 
sacrifice, the goat-sacrifice and the buffalo-sacrifice. 
One allegorical view interpi'ets these as the sacri- 
fices of the various animal passions typified by the 
various animals, pride, restlessness, selfishness, lust, 
anger, etc. Another superphysical explanation, 
brought out in theosophical literature, is that in 
very exceptional circumstances, a human soul hap- 
pened to have become tied to an animal body, as a 
punishment, and it was set free by. the destruction 
of that body at one of these sacrifices, by special 
ceremonial. 
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giveth it to others^ he is the wise man and 
virtuous, and he knoweth the 4 h a r m a. This 
imparting of knowledge to others is the first 
karma. Conduct in accordance with the know- 
ledge gained is the second. The accomplish- 
ment of wishes by means of good conduct is the 
third. There is no conduct, good or bad, no 
knowledge and no ignorance, all is Brahma n, 
embodied Sat-chit-ananda — to realise this 
is the fourth. The fifth is constant endeavour 
for the good of all. And all this together is 
moksha. Not to perform these sacrifices is 
to incur sin, for ho who gives not to others the 
knowledge gained by him, in him the j fi a n a 
aspect of the Atma is distressed, narrowed, 
atrophied, and all his action vitiated. For this 
same purpose of spreading knowledge do all 
incarnations take place ; and by such y a j fi a- 
sacrifice alone the world was born, exists, and 
shall continue. 

The significance and purpose of agni-ho^ra, 
vaja-peya and diksha are similar. Agni- 
hotra, is the offering up, into the fire of Brah- 
man, of what has been acquired, by oneself. In 
the vSja-peya, while the acquired is offered 
up, the unacquired is striven after and sought. 
Plksha, initiation, is the connecting together 
of the agni-hotra and the vaja-peya in 
this relation, viz,, that the acquired and the 
unacquired are all the same in all-time and 
11 . 
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all-space^ and that Brahman includes alL 
P 1 k 9 h a is the instruction^ '|if this is done^, such 
will be the result, this is the right thing to do 
on this occasion/ 

The agni-hotra corresponds to the A; vSja- 
p e y a to the U; d i k § h a-k a r ma to the M ; and 
the totality of all these issamskara, initiation; 
consecration, which corresponds to the summa- 
tion. 

To those in the household, action is the 
bringer of m o k § h a. The five m a h a-y a j n a s 
and bali-vaishva-cleva, etc., are the nitya- 
yajfia, the constant or daily sacrifices. The 
five m e d h a 8 and agni-hotra, v a j a-p e y a, 
4ik§ha, etc., are the naimittikaor occasional, 
performed because of special reason, occasion. 
He who passes through this high samskara 
attains Brahman. The former corresponds 
to A; the latter to U; to M corresponds the 
a-li a i m i 1 1 ^ which is neither, but which is 
the whole of the duty of the system of castes 
and life-stages that • is summed up in the 
AUM. Samskara, sacrament, is the cause 
of differentiation (of physical and superphysical 
qualifications of special kinds).* 

* This and the next pai-a indicate still another 
aspect of these initiations, that of ‘occult ceremonies ’ 
whereby the ranks of the hierarchies, the spiritual 
3 ralers and guides of evolution are recruited. There 
is nothing mystical or even obscure in these matters 
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]^$his^inahar$his^mahatmSSj brah<* 
tiiaoa»s^ yogis and devas come to yajfi&s 
and give teaching according to their power. 
Such indeed is the fruit of all assemblages of 
the good^ and hence the saying that Bhagavto 
himself dwells in the ^ assembly \ The place of 
yajfta is the place of such gatherings, and such 
places only are tirthas, holy places, for, by 
going to them and listening to the teachings 
given and practising them, j ivas ^crossover ^ 
(the etymological meaning of t i r t h a being a 
crossing-place, a ford, a ferry) that is to say, 
pass beyond doubts and illusions. 


even though they are not public. Their nature seems 
to be the same as that of the preparations, tests 
and examinations for and installations in various 
offices in the various departments of the outer 
physical life of a nation; but the details are of 
course very di&rent. 



SECTION III. (Gmtinited.) 

CHAPTER VI. {Continued). Sub-Section (iii). 

THE SACKAMBNTS MENTIONED IN THE YAJUB-VBpA. 

The significance of the samskaras or sacra- 
ments. — Their dual aspect, conventional, unreal or 
formal, and real or metaphysical. — The supreme 
importance of up a-n a y a n a. — The symbolical 
meaning of certain ceremonial ai*ticles connected with 
b r a h m a-c h a r y a. — The sixteen samskaras. 

Thus we see that action bases itself on and is 
connected with cognition, and hence the ordi- 
nance that sacrifices should be performed after 
completing b r a h m a-c h a r y a. It is true that 
morning and evening h a v a n a, offering into the 
fire, is ordained during b r a h m a-c h a r y a also, 
but it has a special significance, there. The 
Smrfi- verse says : Having got together the fuel 
of samit or palasha (different kinds of wood) 
let him raise the fire, ' morning and evening.' 
Here s a m i f and palasha signify only study 
and the revision of the lessons. S a m i t indi- 
cates knowledge generally; palasha means the 
same with reference to practical application and 
action ; a g n i is desire ; the three correspond 
to the primal Trinity. Mutual discussion, the 
voluntary exposition of their special subjects 
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to each other, by students, is havana. The 
^ mornings and evenings,^ are the proper time 
for study. 

When b r a h m a-c h a r y a has been completed 
successfully the desire for selfish results dis- 
appears. Hence the placing of the household 
life after it. Only in this wise, joy and sorrow 
being both seen to be naught, can the work of 
Brahman, duty, be performed steadfastly. 

The begging for food enjoined upon brahma- 
char is has also for object the removal of all 
false sense of pride and humiliation, and the 
realisation of all as Self.^ 

Because both knowledge and action are means 
to m 0 k s h a, therefore issamskara, consecra- 
tion, initiation, needed for all persons. Without 
such sacrament the realisation of Brahman 
cannot be accomplished. The rules as to caste, 
etc., are all connected with s a m s k a r a. There 
are two primary divisions of caste, d v i-j a, twice- 
born, and a-d vi-j a, non twice-born. The latter is 
the shudra, the servant of all beings. The. 

* And also, we may perhaps add, the circulation 
of a constant current of affection between the house- 
holders as a body and the students, their own 
children, as a body ; an ideal and idyllic condition 
of the truest and highest socialism where anybody’s 
child would be treated in any and every house as a 
child of that house, when he comes hungry, asking 
for food. 
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formerishe who has been born from orby means of 
two kinds of sacrament ^ This class is sub-^divided 
into br&hma^a^ k^hatti'iy^ andvaishyaby 
correspondence to A, XJ, and M, The two kinds 
of consecration are the satya^ true or real^ and 
the asatya, false or apparent and conven- 
tional. The true consecration is connected with 
the knowledge of Brahman; the conventional 
one with the work, activity, or external forms 
and appearances and manifestations of B r a h- 
man. Above both is the third, viz.y the asam- 
skrfa, the unconsecrated or beyond con- 
secration. 

The true consecration is the conjunction, the 
harmonious mergence and union, of cognition and 
action, which is possible only when all three, viz., 
kar m a, j ii a n a, and b h ak t i * have been gained, 
and are evenly combined. But the gain of one 
only of these is also a sacrament, and that is a 
conventional one. 

* The current inteipretation of d v i-ja is ‘ born a 
second time ’ by means of the sacrament of u pa- 
nay an a, the ‘leading up ’ to the Teacher, (ulti- 
mately to Brahman, by means of the baptism of 
fire, the fire of heait-searching and world-searching, 
the fire of pain and sorrow out of which arises the 
introspective consciousness, the true second birth). 

* These words may perhaps be translated briefly and 
conveniently, by gnosis, pistis and energism (see 
BiGJdwin*B Dictionary of Philosophy). 
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The nature of the birth and origin of all beings 
in one and the same^ viz., a conjunction of P u r u- 
9ha and Prakr^i, Self and Not-Self, because 
of mutual desire. These beings are sub-divided 
into four kinds^ minerals, vegetables, animals, and 
humans, corresponding to cognition, desire, action 
and the summation. These four are connected 
with 8 1 h u 1 a or dense matter and are perceiv- 
able by the physical senses. Before and after 
these four, too, extends an endless series, in 
correspondence with the rule of four ; and within 
these four, again, are endless atoms, and a tetrad 
within each atom. All is thus transcendental 
and infinite, and, in this view, we see at once 
that all is relative and similar in respect of all 
action, i.e., of becoming or birth, stay, death, 
rebirth, etc. 

All men are thus the same in birth ; but 
their work is different and differentiates them in 
accordance with the predominance of cognition, 
or desire, or action, the fourth or summation, 
being the service of all, s h u d r a-hood. 

He who simply serves all beings is the 
8 h u d r a ; he has no clear knowledge, either of 
the relation of action and desire or of the 
summation. (This is the first stage). Of these 
shu^rsks, he who begins to slightly know the 
Self, the Not-Self and the Negation, his conscious- 
ness begins to turn inwards from outwards; 
for and by means of this he restrains the 
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activity of the senses and strives after self- 
control, s V a-v ash i-k a r a ^ a, and thus attains 
vaishy a-hood. This inward-turning of the 
consciousness is the true consecration. The 
unreal consecration, on the other hand, is the 
outer imitation thereof by taking up brahma- 
charya and its duties, viz.^ the study of the 
inner or subjective and other sciences, where- 
by fitness for the true consecration is gained. 
In the condition of the s h u d r a, to serve for 
personal gain is the imitation of the true service 
which is devoid of all expectation of return, 
and so constitutes a-s a t-s h u d r a-t v a, false 
shu^r a-hood; whereas service based on the 
consciousness that all is produced from the one, 
even though it be external service with the 
immediate attention directed outward and the 
senses active, makes s a t-s h u d r a-t v a, true or 
good s h u d r a-hood.* So the mere imitation, 

* It must be clear to the reader and should be 
borne in mind that the words sat Q'Ud a s a ty real 
and unreal, true and false, have a technical sense in 
this work, and that the second has no disparaging or 
condemnatory implication. They correspond with 
metaphysical and physical, ideal and real, trans- 
cendental and empirical, abstract and concrete, 
principle and practice, theory and embodiment, rule 
and illustration, homogenous and heterogenous, 
generalisation and differentiation, universal and 
particular, law and instance. 
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the outer form, of the sat or true vaishy a, is 
the as at or conventional vaishy a who carries 
on trade and business generally. The accomplish- 
ment of the work of Brahman by means of 
that trade, for the sake of oneself, of others and 
of duty, is the mark of the sat vaishy a. In 
the case of the kshatt^iya, ksahtt^ais the 
destruction of vice and the promotion of virtue, 
it is the upholding of d h a r m a and the guard- 
ing of it for the good of oneself and of all others, 
because all are One. This is the work of the 
sat kshattriya. Its outer or formal imitation 
in the conventional relations, vyavahara, be- 
haviour, of king and subject, the protection of 
the subject, the establishment of laws, mar- 
y a d a, bounds, limits, conventions, is the work 
of the a s a t or conventional kshatt^iya. 
Finally, the knowledge of Brahman in its tri- 
unity is the quality of the sad brahma^ia; 
while the formal imitation thereof, the work of 
the asad brahman a, is the sixfold activity of 
sacrificing and helping others to sacrifice, study 
and teaching, and giving and receiving of gifts, 
all done with the ultimate object of attaining 
to the sat. The person who has the right to 
perform the seventh karma is neither the 
brahma^a, nor the kshatt^iya, nor the 
vaishy a, nor the shudra; that karma is the 
performance of the other six without selfish 
desire for personal results. The sub-division of 
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cognition, action and desire by two (i. e., cogni^ 
tion and action ?) gives the six ; while thie 
totality of them is the seventh. 

This inward turning of the consciousness, then, 
is the second or sat y a, true and real, s a ms- 
k S r a, which brings about the second birth, or 
birth by means of the samskaras. 

The upa-nayana (literally, leading up or 
guiding, and conventionally investiture with the 
sacred thread) is the chief of all sacraments. It 
can be accomplished only with the help of asad- 
g u r u, a true preceptor. When the understand- 
ing arises in the ] i v a that the whole of S a m- 
s a r a is an inseparable compound of pleasure 
and pain, that pleasure can never be secured in 
the world unalloyed with and unmarred by pain, 
then is the proper time for this consecration. 
' The maker of all this is Ishvara ; I am the 
Atma; all is composed of Brahman; and 
Brahman is ananda itself qualified by sat 
and chit. How and why then is there all this 
doubt and illusion in this world, and this per- 
plexing rotation of birth, life and death; how 
pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow, love and hate? 
What and where is the law and order in all this ? 
How and from what does all this arise ? ^ When 
such reflections arise in the j i v a then he seeks 
out his sadguru and obtains knowledge from 
him and becomes an upanit^^i 'the guided, the 
brought up, the initiated.^ The obtaining of exact 
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knowledge of the Three in their unity and 
diyersity alone constitutes the true upa-nayana. 

The formal and external representation of 
this is the conventional ceremony, known as 
u p a V 1 1 a, also called the v r a t a-b a n d h a, 
^the binding on or taking up of the vow,^ for 
from that time begins the observance of the vow 
of b r a hm a-c h a r y a, which means study of the 
subjective sciences. All rejoice on the occasion, 
for the possibility of ^earning ^ or gaining Brah- 
man comes near to them all at the time. They 
are glad that this boy, their relative, becomes a 
br ahma-char i, a 'walker^ in Brahman, 
does everj'^thing as directed by his a c h a r y a, ^ 
guide and preceptor, and with him studies this 
supreme science. 

The outer mark of the ceremony is the put- 
ting on of the thread. But the real triple thread 
is the trinity of cognition, desire and action. A 
y a j fi a or sacrifice is performed on the occasion, 
for the successful accomplishment of the study 
and the removal of all hindrances thereto, and 
the devas of this world and rf his, maharshis. 

Because he ‘gathers together’ the essential 
teachings of all true sciences, because he ‘ induces 
others to act ’ according to them, because he himself 
* lives them ’ — therefore is he given the honored 
iMlune of A c h & r y a 
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brahmapas^ yogis and other high beings are 
invoked and invited to it as witnesses of the 
ceremony ; and all the assembled people pray to 
them : ^Do ye help in the fulfilment of this vow of 
b r ah m a-chary a, let this j i v a^s innefmost 
desire turn to the study of the truth of Brah- 
man/ And the father and the mother of the boy, 
having placed the sign and symbol of the thread 
upon him and taught him his new duties, send him 
away with the achary a: ^ Gro willingly and gladly, 
O beloved ! and obey him in all things ; study the 
science of Brahman, learn the truth, become 
Brahman and then return and happily 
engage in the work of this S a m s a r a/ 

In accordance with the rule of cognition, 
desire and action (?) it is proper for the boy to 
maintain his connection with his family for an 
a h n a a week, after the ceremony, and then he 
follows the acharya to learn the Veda with 
its Awgrcw and U pang as ^ and all the laws of the 
World-process. 

This inward-turned consciousness belongs to 
the three var pas, Wors,^ castes, only; hence they 
only have the right to the u p a- v i t a. He who has 

^ Ahna seems to be used for a week, in this 
work, instead of a day, which seems to be the modem 
interpretation of the word ; or perhaps there is a 
difference between the old ahnah and the modem 
(ihdh and ahan. 
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not the intelligence that can perform introspection 
and grasp subjective things, he is outside the 
pale of 4vi-ja-tva, twice-born-ness. Parampa- 
ra, heredity, has also a place in this reference. 
Vaishy as, kshat t riy a s and brahman as 
have the subjective consciousness by heredity. 
Those whose constant work is the inward-turning 
of the consciousness — ^the work of those bom 
among such will also be similar ; and, as all the 
world knows, the birth of every one is guided 
by his previous k a r m a. As his karma has 
been, so is the man’s family, business, wealth, 
race, country, pleasure, pain, etc., and also his 
caste. It is true that many have only the wish to 
be born in a higher caste and perform just enough 
karma to secure this. But they have not the 
power to do the duties of the caste. Yet, having 
been born there, they get the teachings that 
belong to and are current in that caste and so 
secure the wanting faculties in later births. 

This division into castes and stages, these 
sacraments and sacrifices, belong, under different 
names and forms, to all times and all places. 
Analogies to them exist even amongst minerals 
and vegetables in subtle ways. They are only 
prominent amongst the humans, and this is so 
because these are the highest of the ^gross’ 
kingdom, (i. e., the physical plane) . 

Those, then, who have been consecrated and 
initiated duly," according to law, acquire the 
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right to the subjective sciences. If the subjective 
or introspective bent appears in the s h u d r a he 
becomes a cj vi-j a. On the other hand, he who 
never gains this inward-consciousness and never 
turns to the inner sciences, he falls from the 
estate of the twice-born, though born as one. In 
this ever-crumbling Samsara, composed of 
pleasure and pain, to be dejected over death and 
elated over birth, to exult over gains and wail 
under losses, is the meanest way of living ; and 
not to know the simple truth about the All is to 
be truly fallen. Otherwise, indeed, from the 
standpoint of the Absolute, there is no misery 
and no glory. 

For such reasons are directions given for the 
consecration of the three castes according to the 
subtle laws that govern their length of life, 
mental, physical, and superphysical powers, con- 
stitutional functions and activity, etc. If the 
initiation does not take place before a particular 
age is reached, the j i va ' falls ^ because he has 
no further opportunity of being able to secure 
the subjective or introspective consciousness in 
this life.‘ 

Therefore have times, places, and ages been 
fixed for the consecration of the three castes 
respectively by the Elders of our race. 

* The matter of the brain-cells ‘ sets,’ so to say, as 
bones and muscles set and cannot be manipulated 
unless trained in the early years of life. 
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CoDiBecration by sixteen sacraments^ each sub- 
divided into 8 a { and a s a real and formal, is in 
this wise laid down for the three castes. The 
three factors of the Logion, and their summation, 
multiplied by themselves,' yield the sixteen. The 
times prescribed for their performance are based 
upon the ordinary length of human life. It is 
true that some die in infancy, others in childhood 
or in youth, and there is no period fixed un- 
changeably for the span of human life ; still, in 
a general way, the length thereof is determined 
for and by each epochs ; thus, each particular 
yuga or manvantara has its own normal 
and healthy span of life for its living creatures. 
Those who fall away from the laws of a c h a r a, 
right conduct, fall under other laws and are dealt 
with specially. The consecrations are based on 
what is common to the majority. As already 
indicated, the sub-divisions of real and formal or 
conventional sacraments correspond to cognition 
and' action, respectively, desire being the hidden 
nexus. By permutations and combinations of 
these we get indeed an endless number of sacra- 
ments and they are all described as karma, 
k r i y a, action and ritual, and are therefore dealt 
with in the Yajur^-veda, but sixteen are the more 
important. 

' That is to say, each being sub-divided into four 
reflexions of the orginal four, like the Ve^as. 
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The passing through these sacraments is 
regarded as (iharma^ duty. Ordinarily they 
belong to the three castes^ as said^ but if 
a s h u ^ r a should attain to the inward conscious- 
ness by means of service of others^ then he too 
acquires a full right to be taken through all 
these sacraments by a s a 4-guru, a Hrue* 
teacher. As has been said: ‘On completing 
service all enter into the three castes. Serve 
all beings by thought, word and deed. So only, 
gradually, is the status of the v a i s h y a gained, 
then that of the kfhattriya, and lastly that 
of the brahmapa. Finally, becoming Brah- 
man, the j i V a can create new worlds. Briefly, 
the object and result of all these sacraments is 
the acliievement of the consciousness that the all 
is I and the I is all.^ 

The Fe^a8 mention the sixteen samskaras, 
but the Smfiis only ten ; this is because ten are. 
primary and the remaining six secondary. 



SECTION III. {Cmtinued.) 

CHAPTER VI. (Continued.) Sub-Section (iv), 

THE SACRAMENTS OF THE TAJUR-VEpA. 


Tbe various samsk^ra s. — Implantation of the 
seed of the body. — 2. Invocation of the j i va to in. 
habit it. — 3. Humanisation of both. — 4. Bringing 
to birth and outer manifestation. — 5, Assignment of 
characteristic name. — 6. Dressing up and preparing 
for future work. — 7. Determination of specific 
vocation and outer marking of it. 

(a) The first sacrament is the garbh-adh- 
a n a, ^ the planting of the seed/ the conception. 
When k a m a, love, desire, arises in the woman, 
then the rajas, menstrual flux, appears. It 
recurs every month, hence is called the r^u, 
season, and hence also the word r t u-m a t i for 
woman. Four days is the period thereof and 
therein union should be avoided ; thereafter the 
eagerness, the culmination, of desire comes to 
the woman, and union is permitted. The embryo 
arises from the conjunction of the viry a, seed 
or sperm, and the rajas, ovum or germ. The 
establishment of the embryo is accompanied 
by a sacrament, a consecration. The condition 
of a woman carrying a foetus is different from 
her ordinary condition, even as the case is with 
plants when in flower before fruiting. The 
12 
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fruiting is a sacrament^ a samsk&ra; therein 
many ness is achieved. Women are the means 
of this achievement. All this relates to the 
sacrament of garb h*a d h a n a^ which is need- 
ed to secure the due retention and development 
of the foetus. 

The real, inner, consecration, (the metaphysi- 
cal or subjective idea underlying the external 
formalities of the rite), the s ad-garb h-adh- 
Sna is the beginning of reflexion about Brah- 
man, * Who am I, and whence am I (It is the 
planting of the seed of introspective self-con- 
sciousness, out of which, as one among other 
consequences, will grow and develop the inner, 
subtler body). 

{h) The second is the s i m a n t-o n n a y a n a. 
Growth begins in the embryo from the very 
moment of conception. The time of the com- 
pletion of this growth, of its full filling out with 
the atoms of the seed and the ovum, and of the 
clear definition of trunk and limbs and organs, 
is the time for this sacrament. It is the time 
when the j i v a comes and enters into the em- 
bryonic body.^ The entrance of the j i v a 

^ The permanent atom enters the seminal fluid 
and attaches itself to a spermatozoon ; the phy- 
sical sheath of the thread to which the atom is 
attached, connecting it with the higher atoms, is 
completed in the fom-th month, and with this there 
is a flow of life downwards from the j i v a, and 
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subsequently to the formation of the body is 
declared everywhere. The body is formed by 
the multiplication of the compounded atoms of 
germ and sperm^ because each such atom is d 
trinity and possesses the power of multiplication 
which manifests everywhere in the World- 
process ; and thereafter some one j i v a t m a which 
is connected with the atoms of the body in the 
womb, comes and enters into it. For the joy of 
that coming and for the assuring of the j i v a’s 
connexion with and stay in the body is this 
rite performed. The s i m a, limit of (' mecha- 
nical ^ ) growth, of the body comes to its 
a n t eud, then ; and u n n ay a n a, upleading, 
bringing up, is the fixing of the connexion 
between the j i v a and the body/ (the 

‘ quickening ’ occurs. I think this is what is meant 
by “the j iva comes and enters, etc. Until this 
sheath I'ound the connecting thread is foimed, the 
3 i V a cannot reach the foetus. After that there is 
free communication between the growing foetus and 
the astral and mental bodies. Up to this stage, the 
vegetative and animal processes might have gone on 
‘mechanically,’ without the presence of a 

permanent atom, but if that is absent, miscarriage 
before or at this time must occur. (A. B.) 

* The modem and current interpretation of the 
word is that s i m a n t a is the ‘ the parting in the 
middle of the tresses of a woman/ and u nn a y a n a 
the arranging, di^essing or braiding up thereof; and, 
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^taking up ^ of the body by the j i v a itself), 

as a matter of fact, this toilette forms the chief item 
in the ceremony as it is pexrformed in India, now-a- 
. days. 

The remarks in the text are very interesting and 
suggestive in the light of modern embiyology and 
the theosophical and Vedantic views and discussions 
as to the exact relation between the j i v a and the 
embryo. One view is that the j i v a enters inta 
the matrix together with the paternal sperm with 
which it is already connected ; another, that it enters 
the embryo at the moment of conception ; a third 
that it comes to occupy it later on, but while it is 
still in the womb, e»g., Mann Samhifd gives the 
seventh month, ( when, medically, the child becomes 
viable ) ; a fourth that it does not enter the body pdly 
till the seventh year afterbirth, and so on. The view 
stated here seems, with a little explanation, to recon- 
cile all these various views. The j i v a enters into the 
embryo when it is fully foimed, as a master begins to 
live in a new house only after it has been completed 
by the builders ; but the master is in relation with 
the house from the earliest diggings of its foundations 
and initiates its commencement, and the builders 
build it according to his needs and wishes and under 
his direct or indirect supervision and guidance. 
(See note on p. 178 swpra). Even so the super- 
physical ‘builders’ build each body in accordance 
with the needs of the karma of each j i v a, 
from the moment of conception. Indeed, in 
view of the fact that the World-process is an 
unbroken continuum everywhere, this relation of 
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The true sacrament here is the completion, the 

the 3 i V a to its physical envelopes may be traceable 
in an indefinite regression and progression before 
and after any particular conception through progeni- 
tal cells and particles of matter, (the germplasm ) 
into all the kingdoms, animal, vegetable, mineiul, 
elemental, etc. The theories which say that the 
physical attraction which brings together two beings 
of opposite sexes is the action of a soul seeking 
birth, the pretty mythos that makes Cupid a little 
child shooting arrows of love to biing together 
youth and maiden, also find explanation in the 
ilight of this interpretation ; a j i v a seeking birth 
influences the coming together of the parents. 
(See Bhamshya-Purdnat Pt. Ill, kh-iv, ch-xiv. 30-31, 
where this view is stated almost in so many words). 

The Vedantic statement is that the ji va that is 
still subject to rebirth goes to the moon, Chand- 
rama or Soma, (‘Hhe gate of Svarga” in and 
out of which the j i v a goes and comes, see the 
Ghhdndogya^) after quitting its physical tenement 
on this earth (those going to the Sun not being 
liable to rebirth) ; and that when the time for 
its rebirth arrives it descends to the eai'th by 
means of parjanya, clouds, through the good 
oMces of Varuija, the ruler of the water- world ; 
that the drop of rain to which the j i v a is attached 
enters into a cereal, and the jiva finally passes 
into the paternal human pai*ent attached to a food- 
grain and thence into the womb of the maternal 
pai^t attached to the sperm. The theosophical 
J|)kg6rical explanation of this is that the Soma^ 
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perfection^ of the consciousness of the I and 

world is the lower mental plane and the Yami(^a* 
world, the astral plane, and that the redescend- 
ihg i i V a first re-creates for itself a mental 
body and an astral body (by means of the faculties 
stored in its k a r a n a-s h a r i r a, which practically 
constitutes its highei* self and to a varying extent 
influences the builders, the nature-spirits, in their 
work of building up these lower bodies) ; and that a 
nature-spirit finally sliapes the embryo in the womb 
according to its needs and deserts as embodied in a 
‘ form ’ provided by the agents of the karmic law. 
Of course this allegorical explanation is very illumi- 
native. But there is no inconsistency between it and 
the literal interpretation. The latter seems no 
doubt very fanciful at first sight ; but let us look 
again, a second time, and we may see better. 
Compare the following extract, from an up-to-date 
modern book of science, 'Hie Story of Animal Ufe^ by 
P. Lindsay (1902 A. D.) “The history of the Liver- 
fluke is a most complicated example of alternation 
of generations. The adult form infests the sheep’s 
liver. There it produces eggs, which afterwards 
find their way into water. Here they die unless they 
find their way into a certain water-snail, which many 
of them do. Within this snail — Unnoea truncatula — the 
egg developes into a sac- like body, called a sporocyst. 
This produces within itself numbers of a small crea- 
ture which is called the Redia form. These in* turn 
produce a tailed form, called a Cercaria, which gets 
out of the snail, swims in water, and finally settles 
down bn some plant. Here it is eaten by an unfortu- 
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of the fact that the I is the A t m connected 

xiate sheep, within which it developes into the adnlt 
fluke” (p-*75). The history of the seventeen-year 
locust is even more astonishing. Which of the these 
stories is the more fanciful ? Indeed the student of 
science, and, more so, of metaphysic must always 
be prepared to meet without surprise and with a sym- 
pathetic smile the perpetration of the most fanciful 
conceits and far-fetched jokes by that great 
amusement-seeker and inveterate pastime- hunter, 
the Self, in concert with His life-long and equally 
facetious and spoH-loving companion and playmate, 
Prakyti, the Not-Self . In this particular case indeed, 
there is much reason to believe that the physical moon, 
which has in past time contributed to the population 
of this earth by sending lunar pitrs (micro-organ- 
isms) to inhabit it, is still connected in some 
way or other with our mental plane, and so the 
clouds and waters with our astral plane, for, after 
all, these planes are material and so in space 
and time. Thus may both these interpretations 
be regarded as quite consistent with our text 
here. 

Development by cell- multiplication seems also to 
be alluded to in the text, and in a way which, while 
not contradicting the latest views as to specialised 
spexm and germ cells, indicates that those views 
should not be emphasised too much and exaggerated ; 
each, atom has the power of multiplying and 
reproducing itself inherent within it, and though 
diyiaion of labour is a patent fact in nature it is 
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with the A and 'distinct from space, time, and 
substance. 

also not infrequent for a person brought up in one 
occupation to take up another, at a pinch. By a due 
combination of these two facts observable in every 
department of the world-process, a real continuum 
underlying an apparent separateness, the one and 
the many, in consequence of which ‘ all exists every- 
where,’ we can geneially successfully appraise the 
value of and locate the amount of truth present in 
each of two conflicting hypotheses that may be put 
forward in connexion with any series of observed 
facts. Thus, in the conflict of opinion as regards 
the transmission of acquired characters, between 
Darwinism and Weismannism, the solution would lie 
in the degree of acquisition. Where, in an abnormal 
individual, the consciousness has, so to say, run 
away from his sex-side to develop lop-sidedly his 
music-side or painting-side, or poetry-side, there 
the germ-cells cannot be sufficiently modified to 
reproduce the faculty for music, painting, etc. But 
if the two sides, viz.^ the sex-feeling and the special 
genius-faculty were normally connected by and in 
the ensouling consciousness, as ai'ms and legs and 
trunk and senses are, they too would be as unfail- 
ingly reproduced as these. The intelligence of an 
ordinarily well-educated European would amount to 
abnormal genius in a race of primitive savages ; and 
if one of the latter should develop it in some way, 
his consciousness would have to be so turned aside 
from nourishing the sez-nature that he would 
probably fail to transmit it to any physical progeny 
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(c) The third sacrament is the p u m- 

his bodily instincts and passions may (if at all) 
produce ; but the capacity, the power, of developing 
that amount of intelligence is normally reproduced 
in Europe because a higher general level has been 
reached and a sufficient amount of consciousness is 
available for the even nourishment of both sides. 
On this point the following statement of Weismann 
himself, in his latest and matui'est work, is woHh 
consideiing : “ Potentially the first Biophorids con- 
tained an absolutely inexhaustible wealth of forms 
of life, and not merely those which have actually 
been evolved.” (The Evolution Theory, vol. II. pp. 390, 
391). The statement may help to bring out the 
significance of the* metaphysical paradox that all 
exists everywhere and also to show that Weismann’s 
insistence on the non-ti*ansmissibility of acquired 
characters is self- contradictory, except in a very 
restricted and special sense, for, indeed, there is no 
real acquiring of any absolutely new characters in 
any case, but only an unfoldment of something 
which was already and always potentially present, 
and only seems new because newly unfolded. 

In theosophical language, a reconciliation be- 
tween the different views, mentioned at p. 180i 
may perhaps be effected by saying that the vari- 
ous permanent atoms, physical, astral, mental 
etc., (see Annie Besant’s A Study in Consciousness, 
I. iv.) coiTesponding to the various bodies, enter 
or make connexion with or take possession of 
their living sheaths, at different successive stages, 
more and more fully j there being a parallel wean- 
from or ‘ birth * out of parental envelopment and 
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a a Y a n the * human birth/ ^ After the stay of 
the j ! V a has been assured^ this rite is per- 
formed^ and it helps to make known all the 
conditions and stages that the j i v a passes 

protection, (in and by means of the various parental 
bodies, physical, etberic, astial, etc.) at each such 
step. These periodic crises (see The Science of the 
Emotions^ p. 2, footnote) may be regarded as form- 
ing a continuous series of comparative ‘ movings in ^ 
and ‘ movings out,* in teims of the different planes ; 
and may be said to be observable in the various 
grades of superphysical achievement and technical 
mukj i, in yoga-progress also. Thus for a human 
yogi to become able to function beyond the limits 
of ‘ the sphere of influence,* ‘the aui-a,* ‘ the gravita- 
tion-periphery ’ of the Earth would be like an 
infant’s developing sufficient muscle-power and 
mental self-reliance to be able to crawl out from the 
protecting arms, wishes, thoughts of the parents. In 
the terms of the illustration of the house, we may 
say that the niastei* continues to enter into posses- 
sion of it ever more and more fully, fi'om its very 
inception, by means of various agents, architects, 
builders, servants, etc., step by step ; and even after 
he has begun to occupy it with his physical body, 
continues to be ‘ settled ’ in it more and more, for 
long. 

* Tlie modem interpretation is ‘ the biinging forth 
of a male child. ’ Also, it now-a-days jprecedes 
8 i m a n t a, in the families where it is observed, at 
all, [Sex is determined before the seventh month, 
A. B.] 
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through. Briefly, the j i v a passes through, in 
that one womb, an ^ imitation * of what it passed 
through in every ^ womb,^ (matrix, type, 
kingdom) that it has ever experienced before ; 
the embryo is transformed and evolved and 
' the body formed in the order of all the 
^ wombs/ kingdoms, types, wherein the j i v a 
has dwelt in the past. Thus, when a 
j 1 V a has passed from the vegetable to the 
animal kingdom, in becoming born as an animal 
it first developes the ^ genus and the individuali- 
ty ^ * or the form of a plant and tlien receives 
the impress of animality in the uterus. This is 
observable everywhere. Hence after the sim ant- 
onnayanais mentioned the ^ imitation^ by the 
foetus, while the body is still forming, of all its 
previous ^wombs’. This ^ imitation^ takes place 
again (a second time, as regards the inner, 
mental, characteristics ?) after the coming in 
of tlie j i V a, hence the corresponding sacra- 
ment of p u in-s a V a n a\ 

^ This is a statement of the newly re-discovered 
facts of ontogeny, palingeny and phylogeny. The 
modern ceremony is directed to bringing about that 
the child to be born shall be a male child. The 
text seems to indicate that the aim of the rite is to 
make sure that the •embryo, in the course of its 
biogenetic recapitulation, shall arrive at the full 
human stage and not stop short at an earlier one 
and so he bom as an atavistic monstrosity. 
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The real sacrament here is the conjunction of 
the I with the This, (and the definite subordina- 
tion of the lower self to the Higher Self). 

{d) The fourth is j a t a-k a r m a, the ^ birth- 
rite.^ It is the accompaniment of the success of 
the wish, ^ May I be many,^ which was formed 
at the time of the union of the man and the 
woman. This rite is performed for the main- 
tenance of that success. All action being three- 
fold, viz.y birth, stay, and death, the endeavour 
to secure stay naturally follows after the birth. 

In the corresponding true consecration the 
idea is ^ What is This ; what accrues to the I by 
that which This is?^ (i.e., the endeavour to 
realise in life and surroundings, to make mani- 
fest, the reign of the Higher Self and its 
benefits.) 

(e) The fifth is the n a m a-k a r a o a, the 
naming. It is true that Brahman is one, yet 
separateness appears therein and those that 
appear separate have separate names also, fitly. 
In truth however all names belong to all. 

The. true naming is the thinking of the This 
by the I and of the I by the This — mutual cog- 
nition of subject and object, so to say. The 
name given to an object depends upon the 
nature of the cognition connected therewith, for 
cognition and sound are correlated. He who 
knows or cognises anything, invents a name for 
it. Words, sounds, names, are necessary for 
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the accomplishment of the desire connected with 
cognition. To frame sounds on the basis of that 
knowledge is to give names whereby things are 
recognised. Thus, by the utterance of the word 
A h a m, such a cognition connected or con- 
cerned with A, by the utterance of E t a t, such 
another connected with U, is understood. E t a t 
is included in A h a m and A h a m in E t at ; this 
is the underlying principle liere. If the two 
were not so included within each other, there 
would be neither I nor This.‘ (In other words, 
the metaphysical counterpart of the sacrament 
is the naming, the translation, the understanding 
of the World-process by the I in terms of Itself 
and vice verm).^ 

* More on the connexion of language and 
thought will be found later on in dealing with 
Yydkarana or grammar. (See Sec. Ill, Chapter 
XIII, infra), 

* The following note was sent to me by my good 
friend, Mr. E. H. Bellairs ; — ... In this connexion 
it is interesting to compare Prof. Adamson’s excel- 
leint exposition of Fichte. He says (p. 172). “ The 
very characteristic of the Ego, its reflexion upon 
itself as a definite somewhat, is possible only 
under the condition that it limits itself through an 
opposite ** — (E. H. B.) 

As said in The Science of Peaces Fichte, of all 
western philosophers, is the most helpful prepara- 
tion for the student of metaphysic, at least as 
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(/) The sixth, is the c h u d a-k a r a ^ a> the 
hair-dressing or ' lock-making/ It signifies the 
assignment of a work, a duty, to the j i v a that 
has been born. What is the purpose of a ] i v a 
being born ? To accomplish the work of the 
World-process. This rite is performed to indi- 
cate the fact that henceforward this j i v a also 
engages in work. Tho k s h a u r a-k a r m a, 
^shaving-act,’ etic.^ signifies that the work of the 
world should be taken up after removing the 
hair and the nails that were formed in the 

expounded in the Vcddnfa, and in such woiks as this. 
For he endeavdui*s to understand the World- process 
in terms of Ego and Non-Ego, Self and Not-Self, 
and comes nearest to the final solution as presented 
here. 

Adamson’s Fichte (Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Classics) is invaluable for students who cannot 
read German ; and pp. 153-188, especially, expound 
his main theses, referi’ed to at p. 66, of The Science 
of Peace. The sentence quoted by Mr. Bellairs is 
the explanation of Fichte’s rather obscure proposi- 
tion that Ego in part=Non-Ego, and Non-Ego in 
part=Ego. But withal, after having struggled 
with Fichte, when the student comes to the Indian 
terminology, he will pi’obably feel that from 
stmggling with aii’ he has ‘ come home to rest ’ 
and then, if he goes back to Fichte, he will under- 
stand him much better. Thus the proposition 
above referred to means that the soul puts on a 
body and vice versa. 
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ttterus» They grow anew. Such is the result 
of the procession. That which is born, perishes, 
and vice versa. After the removal of the 
hair, etc.,"^ the j i v a is dressed in clothes and 
ornaments, and his egoism, his sense of 
individuality, grows thereby. 

The ^reaP consecration implies the union of I 
and This, ^ I am This ^ — the (higher) egoism (or 
Universalism) of the I permeates the This fully, 
the entrance into the world and the worldly 
life, (for self-sacrifice) is complete. The sense of 
I-ness and ^ mineness ^ (^ all is mine^) grows. ^ I 
am this, thus; there is none else; I alone am 
what I am\ The full cognition of the I and 
the This and the going forwards of the I 
into the This — such is the essence of c h u da- 
kara^a. The loss of its original character 
(of self -ness) by the I and its complete absorp- 
tion into the This, the envelopment of the 
former by the latter, is the real dressing, 
^ toilette ^ or make-up. 

In imitation thereof the hair and nails are 
removed in the formal rite and the dress of the 
world is put on. As the babe grows into the 
child, his freedom from conventions disappears 
and his sense of shame, etc., grows. In infancy, 
there is entire freedom ; the infant knows not 
himself, nor another, i,e., he does not know 
himself as distinguished from another; all is 
composed of Self to him, as may be seen in the 
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behaviour of infants. (The distinguishing of 
others from oneself^ of meum and tuum, the re- 
cognition of ] i V a s other than oneself^ is absent 
in the earliest child-life ; that there are others 
and others * goods to be respected and refrained 
from is a later idea; the moon is reached for, 
others * fruits and sweets are seized in the most 
natural way, living men and women are criticis- 
ed and appraised to their faces like inanimate 
toys or animals, clothes are deemed unnecessary, 
am the monarch of all I survey/ is the 
natural attitude ; for only oneself, in imitation 
of the One Self, is felt and all other living and 
so-called non-living things and beings are lump- 
ed up as the Not-Self ; many selves and many 
not-selves are not realised.) 

{g) The seventh is the k a r ij a-v e d h a, the 
^ ear-boring ’ . Knowledge of all activity is implied 
hereby, (k a r a, ear, the instrument of hearing 
and learning, being also connected by archaic 
etymology with kararia, doing, action, activity); 
it means the vedha, or cutting, piercing, separa- 
tion or division of self and others with reference 
to differentiating action. The consciousness is, 

* all this is mine, all else, i,e that which is not 
mine is useless ; this Samsara is the chief fact, 
and neither the A t m a nor the Paramatma. 
The affirmation of and entrance upon activity is 
thus the kar^a-vedha sacrament, and the 
joy of action belongs to it. 
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The true sacrament signifies : ^ This and not 
I ; I am (or the Aham is) nothing ; that which 
is is This only ; I am born from This. ' Such is 
the belief, view, or knowledge that marks this 
sacrament. Only after having understood this 
S a m s a r a exactly and fully does the need for 
another (i.e., the Self) arise. Hence the need 
for the sacrament. 

The external representation thereof is the 
piercing of the ear and the putting on of ear- 
rings, signifying that there are gems and gold 
and many other precious things in the world 
which should be acquired and possessed and 
enjoyed henceforwards. The sense of rnineness 
increases further thereby. 

In the real consecration, knowledge of the 
whole of This is secured to the effect that all 
the This is composed of pleasure and pain and 
that the sense of rnineness persists notwith- 
standing this unavoidable alloy of pain.' 

^ K a r 1.1 a- V e d h a is here practically interpreted 
as equivalent to k a r a n a-b h e d a, division of labour, 
difEerentiation of occupations or functions. The 
physiological benefits of ear-boring ai*e not made 
clear, nor why this particular act should mark the 
separation of occupation. Possibly different kinds 
of ear-rings might have been used in the early days, 
like different kinds of * sacred thread/ to mark 
such differences of pi'ofessions and castes, the ear- 
rings being preliminary to and less final though 
13 
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more prominent than the ^thread*; both these 
distinctions, in ear-ring and in thread, have now 
disappeared. There is also a vague tradition in the 
land that the operation has certain benedcial effects 
on physical health, something like vaccination with- 
out its inseparable ill effects, for there is no virus 
injected, and the piercing is, or at least ought to be, 
done with a needle of gold. 



APPENDIX TO SECTION III. 

CHAPTER VI. Sub-Section iv. 

BY 

Dk. LOUISE APPEL. 

SAHSKlKAS. 


From the explanation given in the text it is 
clear that the samskaras are intended to be 
performed at certain definite periods or stages 
in the formation and course of development of 
the human body, with the view of bringing 
about certain I’esults that are beneficial to the 
growing organism. The first three samskaras 
described by the author have reference to events 
in ante-natal life, and when studied in the light 
of modern medical knowledge the results sought 
to be attained by the samskaras are recognised 
as eminently desirable ones ; indeed medical 
science to-day seeks to reach the same results 
but uses for this purpose the physical methods 
of modern western science, whereas in the sams- 
karas the superphysical (psychic or occult 
or metaphysical and subjective) methods of 
ancient eastern science are employed. 

Each of these two methods has its own parti- 
cular value, the western physical method, belong- 
ing to an age of materiality, being perhaps the 
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more universally applicable at the present day^ 
though the eastern superphysical method, belong- 
ing to an age of spirituality, is the more far- 
reaching and complete, and its results might be 
usefully combined with and guide the western. 
With the aid of theosophy and of modern 
science this is seen to be possible. The sams- 
karas are based ultimately upon certain funda- 
mental truths in Nature which underlie human 
development or evolution, both spiritual and 
physical, and a knowledge of the scientific facts of 
development leads to a clearer understanding 
of the nature, value and use of the samskaras 
and points to a common ground and connect- 
ing link between the ancient science and the 
modern, 

THE THREE ANTE-NATAL SAMSKARAS, 

The following are the scientific facts gathered 
from the text : 

The ovum (rajas) having been fertilised by 
the spermatozoon (virya), a process of growth 
and development in the fertilised ovum at once 
begins. The process is a three-fold one and 
therefore comprises three main stages whether 
viewed from the objective (physical) standpoint 
or from the subjective (superphysical) stand- 
point. These physical stages are successive as 
regards the time in ante-natal life when they 
are initiated, each stage being definitely marked 
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off from the others by certain anatomical and 
physiological characteristics. 

The first period includes, on the physical side, 
all the structural and physiological changes 
which occur in the fertilised ovum from the 
moment of fertilisation until the time when the 
trunk and limbs and organs ” have become 
clearly defined and the tiny embryonic body 
— a miniature of the human form — is fit and 
ready for the entrance into it of the j I v a (the 
individualised life, or spiritual entity) for whose 
use the body has been formed, and is to be fur- 
ther developed. 

This miniature human form has been formed 
by the multiplication (the cleavage or segmen- 
tation) of the compound atoms (conjoined 
pro-nuclei) of germ and sperm.^^ Each such 
atom” (pro-nucleus) is a trinity ” (a complete 
morphological unit or set of characters) and 
possesses the power of multiplication etc.,” (the 
power of evolving through a cycle of life) that 
manifests everywhere in the World-process” 
(the drama of cyclic life). It is the beginning 
of reflexion about Brahma n.” 

During this first period of growth and develop- 
ment the “jivatma” (the spiritual entity or 
individuality) is connected with the atoms of 
the body in the womb” (with the pro-nuclei, 
or centre of formative activity and formative 
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differentiation). When the pro-nuclear activity 
and differentiation are completed^ the jivStma 
(individualised life) whose connexion with the 
pro-nuclei initiated the pro-nuclear or formative 
activity, comes and enters into the embryonic 
body or miniature human form and the second 
stage of growth and development begins. 

The second stage is " the fixing of the connex- 
ion between the jiva and the body, or the 
rendering of the body viable. The trunk and 
limbs and organs of the tiny " embryonic body 
or miniature human form which is as yet incap- 
able of living apart from the maternal forces that 
pulse through it, receives a fresh stream of life 
or downpour of vital force or energy, and by the 
new impluse to development which is thereby 
given, the embryonic body is further deve- 
loped and differentiated and becomes a foetus, 
or finished embryonic body, capable of carrying 
on the vital functions of the human organism 
and of living an independent life of its own. 

It is the completion of the consciousness of 
the I, and the I is the Atm a.” 

This period includes therefore on the physical 
side all the anatomical and physiological modifi- 
cations by which the embryonic body becomes 
a viable foetus or human organism whose life- 
forces are centred in the foetal heart, their pri- 
mal seat, and thence pulse through the foetal 
body. About this, Madame Blavatsky writes; 
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*'The heart is the king, the most important 
organ in the body of man.,.. The spot in tho 
heart which is the last of all to die, is the seat 
of life, the centre of all, Brahma, the first spdt 
that lives in the foetus and the last that dies/^ 
(fif. D., iii, p. 582.) 

With the attainment of viability, the stay 
of the i i V a has been assured ” (physical life is 
possible for the child) and the third stage in 
ante-natal life is entered. It consists in making 
known all the conditions and stages that the 
j i V a passes through,” and is an impressing of 
the distinctly human characteristics upon the 
foetal organs and brain of this human foetus or 
organism which is being fashioned for the use 
of the incoming entity or spiritual man. On 
the objective side, the anatomical and physio- 
logical changes initiated during this stage of 
growth, are therefore those which result in the 
formation of cerebral fissures peculiar to the 
human brain, and the expansion and growth of 
the brain cells and allied structures, which fit 
the human organism for the functioning therein 
of the human mind, changes which result in the 
formation of other fissures in the brain besides 
t^ie primary ones. Keith in his Human Em^ 
bryology and Morphology, page 253 writes : In 

the seventh month the fissures on the human 
brain have a remarkable correspondence to 
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those on the cerebrum of an ape/^ and The 
neuroblasts in the cortex have reached nearly 
their full number by the seventh month; after then 
it is their dendrites and collateral fibres that 
continue to develop”. It is "the conjunction of 
the I with the this.” On the subjective side, 
this period is characterised by the giving to the 
child of a thinking principle, " that portion of 
the Divine which goes to animate the person- 
ality, consciously separating itself, like a dense 
but pure shadow, from the Divine Ego, wedges 
itself into the brain and senses of the foetus, 
at the completion of its seventh month” and 
becomes, as the child grows, a distinct think- 
ing principle in man, its chief agent being 
the physical brain.” (S, D., iii. 511-512). 

To one who has studied western science and 
knows the facts and basic principles of Compara- 
tive Embryology, the correctness of this outline 
is self-evident ; it contains no statement which 
in any way contradicts the observations and 
researches made in Embryology. The facts 
observed and recorded by scientists readily 
find their place in this outline, and there is left 
upon one^s mind the conviction that the author 
of the Prai^ava Vada was familiar with all the 
essential facts of Comparative Embryology and 
their bearing upon human life in general, with 
all the main facts of heredity and of other 
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mysteries of life and death. The key to the 
understanding of the ancient teaching is given 
when the ideas expressed in the eastern books ^ 
are put into the technical language of modern 
science. This has become possible to-day 
through the work of Dr. J. Beard, whose 
researches in Comparative Embryology, com- 
menced in 1888 and published in 1904, confirm 
these ancient teachings — and the teachings of 
theosophy — in two very important respects, viz. 

(I) Dr. Beard’s researches prove that there is 
" a morphological continuity of germ-cells from 
generation to generation that ^^the germ-cells” 
are not somatic in origin ; ” that ‘‘ they exist 
prior to the appearance of any trace of a soma;” 
that the formation of the primary germ-cells 
takes place " before any trace of an embryo” 
has been laid down ; that one of these primary 
germ-cells goes to the unfolding of an embryo 
to contain the rest” which on its formation 
migrate into it along the connexion between 
embryo and yolk-sac, the yolk-stalk.” In these 
researches " was afforded ” says Dr. Beard, 
the possibility of following in a distinct and 
tangible form, and without the Jissumption of 
the continuity of an hypothetical, intangible 
genu-plasm (Weismann), the track of germinal 
Continuity from one generation to the next, and 
^^the formation of an embryo sinks into the 
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position of being a mere incident in the life* 
cycle/* 

About this subject, Madame Blavatsky has 
written : Thsse germinal cells do not have their 

genesis at all in the body of the individual^ hut pro- 
ceed directly from the ancestral germinal cell 
passed from father to son through long generations!* 
{8. D.y i. 244). And again, Weismann in his 
hereditary germ-theory is very near truth.** 
{8, Z>., iii. 592). She gained her knowledge 
of these facts from the researches of eastern 
science. 

(ll) ^^From the worms to man himself,** 
writes Dr. Beard, “the products of the early 
cleavage are concerned, not in the formation of 
an embryo, but of an asexual foundation or 
larva — a series of temporary and transient organs 
that precede an embryo or sexual generation.** 
“ By looking at the phenomena in this light it 
becomes possible to compare together, so as to 
show their essential identity, the phenomena 
in the life-cycle of a hydrozoon, a worm, a mol- 
lusc, an insect, a fish, a mammal, and a man. 
And to these must be added the higher plants, 
or metaphyta. In other words, it reveals the 
unity of organic nature ! ** ^ Thus do the most 

^ “ A Morphological Continuity of Germ^cells as 
the Basis of Heredity and Variation!^ by J. Beard^ 
D. Sc.,p.l33. 
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recent researches of modem science illustrate 
and serve to confirm the ancient teachings of 
the unity of all life. Madame Blavatsky writes : 

The human foetus follows in its transformations 
all the forms that the physical frame of man 
assumed, throughout the three Kalpas (Rounds). 

In the present age, the physical embryo is 

a plant, a reptile, an animal, before it finally 
becomes man, evolving within himself his own 
ethereal counterpart, in his turn.^’ (5. D., i. 
p.206). The form becomes even more highly 
differentiated and complex, and the powers of 
the life within show themselves and shine forth 
through it ever more and more fully and 
perfectly. 

On the /orm-side, if the language of Compara- 
tive Embryology is used, the first samskara 
denotes the impulse to development from the 
fertilisation of the ovum ” to the “ critical 
period”; the second samskara denotes the im- 
pulse to development from the critical period ” 
to the viability stage of the f cetus ” ; the third 
samskara denotes the development from 
viability ” to full term.” 

The author mentions also the subjective side 
of ante-natal life and he gives its broad out- 
lines : the j i V a connected with the fertilised 
ovum and exercising an influence upon the 
growing physical body throughout the whole of 
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ante*natal life ; the entrance of the ] i v a into the 
physical body making viability possible and 
laying the foundation for the exercise later of 
the psychic (mental) faculties which are regard- 
ed as distinctly " human, and which disting- 
uish the psychic life of the human mind from the 
psychic life of the animal mind. 

Of the Z^e-side — of that which gives the im- 
pulse to the development of the form out of the 
fertilised ovum, western science tells nothing. 

The two chief difficulties of the science of 
Embryology — namely, what are the forces at 
work in the formation of the fcetus, and the 
cause of ^ hereditary transmission ^ of likeness, 
physical, moral and mental — ^have never been 
properly answered ; nor will they ever be solved, 
till the day when scientists condescend to ac- 
cept the occult theories.^^ {S. D., i. 243.) These 
germinal cells proceed directly from the ancestral 
germinal cell passed from father to son through 

long generations How will biologists 

explain the first appearance of this everlasting 
cell ? ” asks Madame Blavatsky. (/S. D., i. 244.) 

The subjective side of ante-natal life and the 
influence exercised by the j i v a on the develop- 
ment of the fertilised ovum are still unknown to 
western science, — hence the impassible gulf 
to-day between western science and religion; 
and also the inability to understand and to 
cope successfully with those social and moral 
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problems that are stirring profoundly the hearts 
and minds of men and women in the west; 
hence too^ the many^ as yet unanswered ques- 
tions about heredity, about ways of improving 
the human race, about man's spiritual nature 
and immortality, about future life, and about 
other mysteries of life and death, — all of which 
are known to eastern science and, when under- 
stood, make the institution and use of sams- 
karas intelligible. 

'^The problem of heredity is almost the 
greatest one in embryological science " says 
Dr. Beard. His patient and long continued re- 
searches, by western physical methods, have led 
him to the discovery of a morphological contin- 
uity of germ-cells, — a discovery long before 
made by eastern scientists or occultists who 
had recourse to the superphysical (clairvoyant) 
methods of occult subjective science. " No earn- 
est investigator can ignore the immense, the 
overwhelming importance of this continuity for 
the science of embryology. It and the various 
facts associated with it, are bound sooner or 
later to revolutionise completely the ideas and 
conceptions of zoologists, anatomists and em- 
bryologists.” In these words does Dr. Beard 
unwittingly testify to the truth and value of the 
occult science of eastern sages. 
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THS FOURTH SAMSKIRA — ^jItA^KARHA. 

The completion of the third stage of embryo- 
logical development is followed by the birth of 
the childj and for this the fourth samskara is 
performed.* Ante-natal life has provided the 
3 i V a with a physical body sufficiently developed 
to permit of its being used as an independent 
organism wherewith to carry on physiological, 
psychic and mental activities. But until birth 
has actually taken place, this independent 
functioning is still only a possibility, not yet an 
actuality ; the foetal lungs, although perfectly 
formed, are in the condition known as atelect- 
asis (the air-cells not yet expanded and filled 
with air), and the circulation still includes the 
passage of the bipod through the placenta, and 
there is a communication between the right and 
left auricle of the heart. 

At birth, with the first breath that the child 
draws, air enters and expands the atelectic 
lungs. The relative change in blood-pressure 
thereby produced, causes the Eustachian valve 
of the heart to close, blood can no longer pass 
from the right auricle into the left auricle and 
the placental circulation soon ceases. Other 
secondary structural changes in the vascular 
system complete the adaptation of the child’s 
organism to the new conditions and environment ; 
among these, may be mentioned the obliteration of 
the Ductus Arteriosus (? secondary sufhurana) 
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some ten or twelve days after birth, — a foetal 
vessel between the left pulmonary artery and 
aorta, immediately below the point at which the 
left carotid artery is given off from the arch of 
the aorta. Unless the changes in the foetal 
lungs and heart take place, the physiological 
activities necessary to independent existence 
cannot be carried on, and the new-born child 
•cannot live ; it will bo still-born Therefore 
the jata-karma is the accompaniment of the 
success of the wish * May I be many,' i.e., of the 
wish for progeny". It is performed for the 
maintenance of that success" i.e., for the con- 
tinued life of the new-born child. All action 
being threefold, viz., birth, stay, and death, the 
endeavour to secure stay naturally follows after 
birth, " ahd to secure stay it is necessary that 
some of the general life force, the energy of the 
j iva, shall be specifically set apart (individualised 
or differentiated) to carry on independently the 
vital (physiological) functions of the new-born 
body, as the “pra^a" of that body. ^^Jiva 
becomes prana only when the child is born 
and begins to breathe." {S. D., iii. 545.) 

During intra-uterine life, the child's body is 
batJiLed by the Liquor Amnii of the ovum, and 
thf effect of the rhythmical contractions of the 
t^Tus upon this bag of fluid will, in accordance 
the laws of hydrostatics, be such as to 
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produce general rh3rtlimical wave-like forme of 
stimuli on the nerve ends of the fcetal body 
which call forth the seemingly "spontaneous^* 
rhythmical activities, termed microkinesis and 
micropsychosis. In this way the child*s nervous 
system is developed during the intra-uterine life 
up to the point of ability to respond to general 
stimuli and at birth readily shows forth these 
" spontaneous ** forms of general activity. But; 
after birth, there is a change of environment, 
and external stimuli can reach the nerve-ends 
in the ordinary way and give rise to definite, 
localised, " respondent ** forms of activity — ^local 
(or specific) sensory motor responses or re- 
actions, — " sensations ** and " actions ** as they 
are technically called. By these definite res- 
ponses or reactions to definite external stimuli, 
specialised (individualised) sensory and motor 
paths are developed in the brain and spinal 
cord, " sensory and motor tracts, ** and thus the 
physical foundations are laid which later make 
intellectual activity possible. Among the early 
sensations and actions may be noted those 
which are referred to the skin and to tbe respira- 
tory and digestive tracts, viz., tactile sensations 
and the inf ant*s " cry ** or " vocal act ** when there 
is bodily discomfort, and the infant*s " sucking ** 
or " buccal act ** when any object is put into its 
jQOuth. "In the corresponding true consecra- 
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tion the idea is 'What is this, of which I 
have become aware? What accrues to me by 
that which this i,e,, by that awareness of 

something ("sensation^^) which I have experi* 
enced ? It would seem, therefore, that on the 
subjective side, the j a t a-k a r m a refers to the 
experiencing or becoming aware of external 
stimuli that affect the nerve-ends of the organ- 
ism, or to the development of the ''Sensation-sub- 
jective " state, upon which the evolution of the 
concrete mind and intellectual faculties of the 
child depend; for as Madame Blavatsky writes: 
" Mind as we know it, is resolvable into states 
of consciousness, of varying duration, intensity, 
complexity, etc., all, in the ultimate, resting on 
sensation.” (S. D., i. 31.) 

THB FIFTH SAMSKABA NAMA-KARA^A. 

< " B r a h m a n is one ” asserts the Unity of all 
Life or Consciousness ; all comes from and is 
God ; " still separateness appears therein be- 
cause of the many separate organisms or forms, 
in which that Life or Consciousness is focussed 
or individualised for the gaining of individual 
experience, — " the reason for all evolution ” be- 
ing "the gaining of experience.” {S. D., iiu 
559.) 

"And those that appear separate have sepa- 
rate names also fitly, ” because each functions 
and works, in his own separate form or organism, 
? u 
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M an individualised Life, or Spirit, or Name, 
evolving his own separative mind, both abstract 
and concrete — and his own individual conscious- 
ness, In truth however all names belong to 
all,'* because all individuals or individualised 
lives originate in the same way from the One 
Life which has been focussed in a multitude of 
forms or germinal cells evolving in the same 
way, though at different stages and in varied 
order of detail. An individualised life consists, 
therefore, always of a form or body (the This) 
in which a ray of the One Life is focussed, and 
of the Life (the I) which is individualised as a 
ray in that particular form, between which and 
itself a particular definite inter-relation is there- 
by established. The ^Hrue naming” or ^Hhe 
thinking of the This by the I and of the I by 
the This,” expresses this inter-relation established 
between the Form and the Consciousness, and is 
a " mutual cognition between them, so to say, ” 
or a state of consciousness which is common to 
both. 

Western experimental (Practical) Psychology 
is still in its infancy, so it is difficult to convey 
eastern psychological knowledge, because of 
the lack of scientific terms in which to express 
the eastern ideas. On the objective side, this 
samskSra may perhaps best be described as 
concerned with the development of those parts 
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of the nervous system by which the various 
organs and other parts of the body become 
especially connected with, or related to, the 
developing consciousness of the child ; and, on 
the subjective side would include therefore all 
so-called organic or internal sensations,” i.e., 
the internal sensations of strain, pressure, the 
muscular sense, articular sense, and so on. 
Every internal body-change or body-activity, 
produces a corresponding change in the con- 
sciousness, an internal or organic- sensation ”, 
Every internal conciousness-change or concious- 
ness-activity, produces a corresponding internal 
bodily-change and therefore internal or or- 
ganic sensation,” The internal or organic 
sensation” is common to both body-activity and 
consciousness-activity, is essential to each of 
them, and may call forth both of them, so that, 
a body-activity (Etat utterance) and conscious- 
ness-activity (Ah am utterance) being both 
called forth, Etat may be said to be included in 
Aham and Aham in Etat, the inter-relation or 
inter-connexion being organic sensation” be- 
longing to both and to either. The name given 
to an object depends upon the nature of the cogni- 
tion connected therewith” depends upon the 
internal or organic sensation” connected there- 
with, depends upon the child's biological organ- 
ism, This is, possibly, the explanation, of 
/ChSmm's Law; slight differences in the human 
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biological organism becoming exaggerated by 
isolation from other similar human biological or- 
ganisms, with the result that the organic sensa- 
tions^* and vocal sounds elicited by any group of 
organic sensations ” differ slightly in these cases 
— and these vocal-sound differences having been 
observed and tabulated the corresponding names 
in different languages were found to have a 
common element (factor) and a variable element 
(factor) now spoken of as Griram^s Law. ^^To 
frame sounds on the basis of that knowledge is 
to give names whereby things are recognised ”, 
not artificial or partial names that express certain 
attributes or qualities possessed by the biological 
organism and which consist of variable elements, 
but real, true names which express the summation 
of the series of all its inherent organic sensation- 
possibilities,” in the same way in which an alge- 
braical formula may be said to express the sum- 
mation of the series of all its algebraical term- 
possibilities, as G.g., does the Binomial Theorem 
in Mathematics. 

THE SIXTH SAMSKARA — THE CHUpl-KARA^A. 

The real consecration implies the union of I 
and This, ^ I am this ^ — ^the egoism of the I perme- 
ates the This fully, and the entrance into the world 
and the worldly life is complete.” For as Madame 
Blavatsky says : “Manas, the Mind Ego, does not 
accomplish its full union with the child before 
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he is six or seven years of age, before which 
period, even according to the canon of the 
Church and Law, no child is deemed responsible. 
Manas becomes a prisoner, one with the body, 
only at that age,” {S. D., iii. 506.) 

The changes peculiar to this development 
appear on the objective side to consist in the 
formation of links or paths between the vaso- 
motor nervous systems and the cerebrum; and 
on the subjective side, to refer to the evolution 
of the psychic life called by western psycho- 
logists ^ Affection,^ or ‘ Feeling ^ and defined by 
Titchener as ^ the conscious process ^ arising from 
the way in which an organism receives a parti- 
cular impression made upon it.^ The sense of 
"mineness” increases when the psychic ^ affective ^ 
element is added to the psychic ^sensory^ element; 
and the entire freedom” from conventions, from 
sense of shame etc., in infancy, begins to be lost. 
The infant did not know himself as distinguished 
from another, because the I ” had not as yet 
gone forward into the This.” ^^The full cognition 
of the I and the This, and the going forward of 
the I into the This” is the essence of thechuda- 
kara^a. The result is " the loss of its original 
character by the I,” — i.€., of the ‘ pure sensory ^ 
or ^ sensation-subjective^ state, and its complete 

> 1 Titchener’s Outlines of Psychology^ Edit. 1902, 

p. 102, 
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entrance into the This^ the enveloping of the 
former by the latter"; the psychic sensory 
element is enveloped by the psychic affective 
element. The j i v a has been bom to " accomplish 
the work of the World-process" and the rite indi- 
cates the fact that henceforth this jiva engages 
in work,— the first work being the identification 
of itself (himself) with the functioning of the 
new physical body that he is to use. This 
identification of himself with the body-changes 
or sensations, is dependent upon ^ affection^ or 
^ feeling,^ and therefore “the real consecration 
implies the union of I and This, am This/ " 

THE Seventh samskara — kar>’A-vepha. 

'^Knowledge of all activity is implied" by the 
karpa-vedha or ‘ear-boring/ The j i va is in 
possession of a biological organism with which 
it has learnt to consciously identify itself, and 
through which it can experience states of cons- 
ciousiiess, made up of “sensations," "internal or 
organic sensations," and “ affections or feeling." 
It realises that “ all this is mine, all else, L 
that which is not mine is useless " ; that this 
s a m 8 a r a, or experience, or succession of states 
of consciousness, is the “ chief fact, and neither 
the Atma nor the Paramatma." Having 
realised and affirmed this, the j i v a enters upon 
activity, dissociating and re-associating the ele- 
ments into more and more complex conscious- 
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nessHstateSj the dissociation of the ^affection* 
element' from the other elements being interpret* 
ed aa ^pain/ the association of the 'affection* 
element' with new combinations of the other 
elements being interpreted as ' pleasure ' ; thii8> 
" the sense of mineness increases further.” 



SECTION IIL {Continued.) 

CHAPTER VI. (Continued.) Sub-Section (v). 

THE SACRAMENTS OP THE YAJUR VSpA. 


The eighth sacrament, u p a-n a y a n a, investiture 
with the sacred thread. — Study and preparation 
for future duty. 

The eighth sacrament is the vrata-bandha, 
the ^ binding on of the vow/ or u p a-v i t a ^ ap- 
proach \ Having obtained a partial knowledge 
of the operations of the World-process and of 
^mineness/ the j i v a thinks : ^ This is so, gener- 
ally, but I should now acquire a more detailed 
knowledge of the methods, the laws, the workers 
etc., of this World-process.^ And, in conse- 
quence, he turns inward, he begins to reflect: ^ In 
what ways should the World-process be accom- 
plished ; what are the laws underlying it,' and 
so on. In order to find out all this the study of 
subjective science is necessary. His parents 
also wish him to engage in such study, as 
the life-work of the twice-born indispensably 
requires such knowledge, and they therefore 
employ their child in the pursuit thereof. The 
commencement of the study is marked by a 
rejoicing. The u p a v i t a-ceremony is per- 
formed to ward off all future hindrances. After 
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performing the rite, they send him away with 
the teacher : * Go and learn the truth of B r a h- 
man, in the fullness of I-This-Not; the I is such, 
the This is such, the conjunction of the two is 
such, the Not is such, the conjunction of the Not 
and the This is such, the conjunctions of Not and 
I, and of Not with I and This are such, and so 
on ; and having learnt all this, engage in the 
accomplishment of the I-This-Not/ 

In the true consecration, the j i v a, harassed 
with the worries of the world, distractedly asks 
itself : ^ What is all this ; is This only to be ever 
believed in, (must I rest content, for ever, with 
a blind and helpless acceptance of the unintelli- 
gibility of this condition of things,) must I ever 
go on circling in this round of work, though it 
is so full of misery ? ^ And gradually he sinks 
into despondency and despair. At this stage, he 
who knows the whole truth of the This, becomes 
his teacher and instructs him : ' Such is the 
World-process, this is necessary, this is other- 
wise ; know the I, know the This, know the Not, 
their permutations, combinations and conjunc- 
tions.’ Thus does the true master teach, and this 
is the true u p a-n a y a n a, up-leading. 

There is, indeed, only one true Ruler and 
Acharya of this whole World-process, and 
That is defined and designated by I-This-Not ; 
That supreme Teacher is always inspiring it, 
(But, in each world-system,) there is also a 
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separate a c h a r y a (Vishpu or one of his line 
of sub«hierarchs f) of the I alone ; another 
(Brahma^ etc. ?) of the This : another (Shiva, eto.f ) 
of the Not ; another (Mahs-Vi^hou, etc. ?) of the 
conjunction of the Three, and so on. As the 
methods and the laws of the World-process are 
many, so are the teachers. In accordance with this 
law, the teacher of each method or department 
of the world performs the appropriate consecra- 
tion or initiation of the j i v a connected with that 
method or department. Bach j i v a is guided by 
the ruler of the department to which it belongs. i 
Hence the need of a s a d-g u r u, a true master, 
for the rite of s a d-u panayana. 

In the ceremony the guru teaches the practis- 
ing of the Gdyafrl, then he teaches him the Veda. 
Such study is true brahmacharya. The 
preceptor teaches further ; Such power resides 
in sound ; by the utterance of such a sound such 

^ Compare the theosophical doctrine of the sub- 
division of all j i V a s into various rays, seven being 
specially mentioned ; also the division into s a 1 1 v i- 
ka, r a j asa, and t a m a s a according to the Olfd and 
the Purdnas, The division byjnana, ichchha 
and kriya as propounded here, with its per- 
mutations and combinations, iDuminatCs and per- 
meates all such, for all fuiiiher sub-division by fives 
or sevens or tens and twelves and eighteens, etc., are 
only permutations and combinations of the piimal 
three. 
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a result happens; such a transformation is 
brought about by such a change in the succes- 
sion of the sounds ; these two, (result and result, 
or sound and result, or sound and sound,) are 
joined together by such and such a cause, or 
disjoined by such another ; such is the root-cause 
or essence of disjunction and conjunction, such 
their fruit, such the proper time, etc. ; this should 
be done, this avoided ; and so on. 

All this is represented in the formal rite also. 
The guru first teaches the Gdijatrl together 
with the Prvnava, then enjoins j a p a or repeti- 
tion thereof. J a p a is the constant recollection 
of the word with its meaning. This practice is 
distributed over the morning, the noon and the 
evening. On awaking in the morning the 
Odyatrl together with the Pranava should be 
called to mind. Then, the two continuing to be 
borne in mind as tho source of everything, the 
daily study should be entered on. Some one 
Ahgay ^ limb ^ or portion of the methods, mani- 
festations or kinds of the This should be studied, 
according to the student^s capacity. This pro- 
cess is to be repeated at noon and again in the 
evening. 

To ^ realise in thought,^ s a n-d h y a-k a r a p a, 
that the Prapaua and the Odyatrl are the founda- 
tion of all, and to make sure what the cause, the 
motive, of the actions that we have performed 
is~this is the purpose of s a n d h y a. The word 
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means: samyak^ thoroughly, completely, well, 
d hy ay a 1 1, thinks, considers, ponders, s a r y a n, 
all things.^ 

In this interpretation, d h y a n a refers to the 
root and s a r v a to the knowledge. The signi- 
ficance is that all knowledge should be traced to 
its single central root and source in the Qayatri 
(and derived genetically from one chief principle, 
for otherwise it remains unsystematised and 
therefore unscientific.)* 

^ This interpretation is not in stHct accordance 
with modern Samskr^ grammar. But like all ‘ occult,* 
e. e., truly scientific words and ideas, the word has 
many meanings and applications, each correct and 
each allied with all others. S a n d h y a is the * join- 
ing-time ’ of day and night, and of forenoon and 
afternoon, which is the fit time, especially seasonable 
and favourable, for the ‘ joining * together of the 
individual with the universal in the higher 
B a m a d h i (of which it is but another form), of the 
human j I v a with the Solar Logos or other deity, 
in consciousness, in the lower s a m a d h i, of the 
‘synthesising and placing together* of separate* 
seeming things with each other by careful and 
‘ proper thinking, ’ and so on. 

* The statement occurs frequently that the 
Pranava is all, that the Maha-Vtlkyds and the GdyafH 
are the sources of the Vedas, and the Ve^as the 
foundation of the Universe and so on. And this is 
also a titbditional article of faith with the Hindu 
at the present day, though what it means he 
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Morning, noon, and eve correspond to the 
three times, past, present and future, and to the 

does not know at all. Of course, this whole 
book is just an explanation of what it means. 
Yet, for the convenience of the ‘modem’ reader, 
to bring the idea a little nearer home to him, 
to make it appear a little less fanciful, we 
might try to put it in the nutshell of a foot-note, 
AUM means the Self, the Not-Self, and the Kela- 
tion between them, according to the ‘ technical con- 
vention ’ explained in this work. Now, if so, then, 
when we have mentioned these tlii*ee, have we not 
exhausted all things and eveiything ? There is 
obviously nothing left, that falls outside these. 
These make up the World-process. In the second 
place, what are the main features, the pi’incipal 
appearances, that are most prominently and most 
continuously manifest in this manifestation that we 
call the World-process ? Are they not birth and 
death, integration and disintegi^ation, growth and 
decay, origin and dissolution ? These are unmistak- 
ably the veiy heart-beat, the pulse, the i*hy thm and 
swing of all this procession. And are not these 
‘ methods ’ of manifestation best described by ‘ I- 
This’ and ‘This-not’ ? Indeed, the pemiutations and 
combinations of A, U and M are the best descriptions 
of these and all subordinate methods that are varia- 
tions of these ; and such permutations and combina- 
tions are the Mahd-Vdkyas, lu the third place, what 
is the main law that underlies all these methods of 
manifestation P Is it not the triple law of the indes- 
tructibility of matter, the conservation of energy 
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Self, the Not-Self, and the Negation. The 
A t m a is the dawn ; herein the I revels alone in 
itself, free, fresh, innocent of all world-knowledge. 
Hence the supreme beauty of the dawn. The 
Atma, unlimited, unbounded, stretching and 
streaming like the rays of the rising sun, its 
visible symbol, in all directions — ^this itself is all 
light and all glory, p r a-b h a ; and that wherein 
this light alone exists, that is the morning, p r a- 
b h a-{ a, the dawn. At that time, the Self Itself 
shines forth, b h a t i, without effort, supremely. 
Then comes the midday, connected with S a m- 
s a r a, wherein the Self has entered into the 
Not-Self, and is full of action, and also full of 
knowledge. The evening is related to the Ne- 
gation and is the time for the ceasing of all the 
interaction of the Self and the Not-Self. The 
three sandhyas thus refer respectively to the 
I, the This, and the Not. After the evening 
comes the night, wherein takes place the work 
of dissolution, pralaya, or Not-This-I (the 
Logion reversed). 

and the tiunsformation of motion H But the 
Odyafrl is the embodiment of this law, (see note on 
sandhya, at the end of this chapter, for fuller 
expansion of this statement) ; and the Vedas 
and subsidiaiy sciiptures are but the detailed com- 
mentaries on these three, the Franava^ the Mahd- 
Vdkyas and the Odyafri. And if this be really so, 
then may we not say that the traditional article of 
faith is justified ? 
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From another standpoint, because of the end- 
less permutations and combinations of I-This- 
Not, sandhyas are also endless in number 
and not merely three. 

Only the j i v a that has passed through u p a- 
nayana is entitled to the san dhy a; such 
only can think Brahman, and such thinking 
only is true s a n d.h y a. The relating of B r a h- 
m an or I-This-Not with time results in j n a n a, 
ichchha and kriya, the summation being 
8 a m a d h i, absorption, mergence, rapport, rap- 
ture, union or identification with the object 
of attention or consciousness. Those who have 
received the u pa-nay an a according to the 
rule of the realisation of the nature of cognition, 
desire and action are entitled to the three san- 
dhyas. The s a n d h y a is thus of throe kinds, 
sattviki, rajasi and t amas i respectively, 
as referring to cognition, action, or desire. This 
triple sub-division is present in each of the three 
sandhyas, of the morning, the noon and the 
evening. Hence the declaration : The morning- 
sandhy a is best with the stars still shining, mid- 
dling with the stars vanished, poorest with the sun 
xis^; so too the midday is threefold, with fore- 
nooil, noon and afternoon ; and, finally, the 
evening sandhya is best with the sun still 
shining, middling with the sun set, and poorest 
with the stars risen. The significance of these 
disjtinctions should be grasped by reference to 
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the distinction of cognition, desire^ and action^ 
With the stars still shining, the dawn is only 
being bom ; when the stars are gone the dawn 
is full, and when it is full then contact with 
s a m s a r a has begun and the free pure light 
of the Self no longer shines unalloyed; hence> 
the s a n d h y a with the stars un vanished, in the 
infancy of the dawn, is the best and most com- 
pletely connected with cognition. The mid- 
dling is the one with the stars gone and the 
light of the dawn at full ; the birds and the 
beasts and other beings have begun their 
s a m 8 a r a-work then. With the sun risen the 
s a n d h y a merges in samsara and comes 
under ^negation, ni?hiddha‘, the dawn is 
practically dead, heat, etc., come into play and 
light ahd shade begin to appear in conjunction. 
Similarly, with regard to the midday, action has 
its infancy in the forenoon, its prime at noon, 
and its decay in the afternoon. The evening 
sandhya is best with the sun unset, as that is 
the fit time for the closing of the pursuit of 
knowledge and activity ; again, even immediately 
after sunset, there is still some light left for 
winding up the day^s work ; but with the stars 

' The word nishiddha in the text has the 
technical meaning of ‘ negation ’ everywhere, but here 
it has also the ordinary significance of ‘ prohibited 
In modem Hindu life, too, the * negative * sandhy i b 
are prohibited. 
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risen^ san(Jhya falls within the time of pralaya 
and is nishiclclha (as before)\ There is a 
similar triplicity in the night also, corresponding 

^ The morning s a n d h y a seems especially to be a 
direction of the mind towards, and a pi;eparation 
for the accumulation of, knowledge, and is there- 
fore followed by the daily study of the foi’enoon, 
even dui*ing the household life. The midday 
8 a n d h y a is similarly, a pi'epanition for action, 
for the day’s work, foi* the most sti-enuous part of 
which work the tit time is the atternoon. Final- 
ly, the evening sandhya is a preliminary to a 
peaceful night of rest, after the winding up of the 
day’s work. This seems to have been the ideal, 
possibly the real, routine of life amongst the older 
nations and societies, and is prescribed in the cuiTent 
Smrfls or works of Hindu religious law. It is 
possible, of course, only in a happier condition of 
the social organisation of humanity, such as would 
allow a comparatively short afternoon’s bread- 
winning work to suffice for the supply of the needs of 
the twenty -four hours. At the same time it is worth 
noting that, though not possible to realise in its ideal, 
perfection amidst present-day conditions, still this is 
the routine which is followed, in its general outlines 
by a considerable part of mankind to-day ; accumula- 
tion of information, knowledge, reading of the daily 
lepers if nothing else, in the mornings, business in 
the middle of the day, recreation and rest in the 
evenings, seems to be generally ordained by the 
physical laws of nature. The text is not quite clear 
15 
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to the XT, and M. The night too is 

r&jas! and t ^ ni a s i, or cognitive^ active and 

oonative. 

as to whether the afternoon is the fittest time for the 
climax of business-activity or the noon; in India, 
the precise noon is generally regarded, and, when 
possible, treated, as the time for a little repose, a 
siesta, and when so treated, especially in the sum- 
mers, is conducive to health. Possibly, if the text 
was written in the cooler, northern, Himalayan por- 
tion of India, it did not take sufficient cognisance of 
this fact ; but the very vagueness of the language of 
the text here, and the possibility of interpreting it in 
two ways, seems to indicate that the different senses 
would apply to different climatic conditions, the 
logical principle of the sub-divisions being supported 
by other facts not discernible by a modem reader of 
the text, as it stands, by itself, without further 
elucidations. Clearly the text would not apply to 
the polar regions, without being su})plemented. 

It may also be noted that in the brahma- 
char y a stage, the ‘business' of the midday and the 
winding up of the evening would also take on the 
form of study predominantly ; while in the household 
stage, the ‘ study ’ of the morning would be similarly 
colored and guided by the main object of the stage, 
and be, pi‘edominantly, study of a kind directly 
conducive to the success of the business ; in the 
* forest’ stage, all three would bo prevailingly tinged 
with ‘sacrifice’; while, finally, in the condition of 
ihe wanderer, they would all be meiged in the 
‘ summation*. 
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All beings tbus follow the succession of day 
and night, and in these two taken together with 
the 8 a n d h y a we see the Trinity reappear as 
everywhere else. Generally speaking, the morn- 
ing sandhya is sattviki, the noonday 
r a j a s i, and the evening one t m a s i ; though 
each of these three kinds reappears again as a 
sub-division of each. Of all wlio have received the 
u p a-n a y a n a, this observance of the s a n d h y 5 
is the duty and the right ; as the d h y a n a or 
fixed thought is, so is the gain tothejiva; 
d hy 5 n a is Brahman; d h y a t a, the thinker, 
is Brahman; d h y e y a, the object tliought, is 
Brahman too. Hence (as Maiiu ordains) : 
He who observeth not the morning s a n d h y a, 
nor observeth the evening sandhya, like 
a s h u d r a should he be excluded from all work 
wherein the twice-born should officiate. For the 
inference as to such a one is that he pursues not 
nor even aspires after B r a h m a n, and has not 
apperception, the subjective consciousness, but 
wears only the visible thread and is twice-born 
but in name \ 

^Compare the interpretation of * twice-born’ by 
James in his Varieties of lleliijions B,rperience, He 
who has not longed after an explanation of the 
paradoxes of the world, who has not achieved the 
Self and the Self-consciousness which enables us ‘ to 
see oui'selves as othei*s see us,’ who is not able to 
understand and deal with other selves as with him- 
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Various acts^ Schamana^ prSpSy^ma, 
m u 4 r S etc.^ are prescribed for the s a n d h y S 
also,' 

Achamanais the preparatory purification, 
by means of water, for entrance into meditation 
on and realisation of Brahman. The water is 
consecrated by the power of a mantra and 
then drunk for the purification of the heart. 
The power of sound is the chief of all forces (at 
the present stage of evolution, its substratum, 
akasha, being the subtlest and most potent ele- 
ment so far manifested); hence the consecration 
with the sound of the mantra; without the 
mantra, the achamana is worthless. 

self, he is not twice-boi*n, not a true ‘gentleman,* 
(for he cannot he gentle to othei*s unless he consciously 
or subconsciously and instinctively knows them to be 
himself and so can put himself in the position of 
others). 

* Certain other accessoi’ies of meditation, a h g a- 
nyasa, kar a-n y a s a, etc., are spoken of and 
endeavoured to be intei’preted in the Introduction 
to The Bhagavad-Gltd by Annie Besant and Bhagavan 
Pas. For details as to cun’ent interpi*etations of 
prapayama, mudra, asana, etc., the Oheranda 
Samhitd, translated by Srish Chandra Bose, may be 
consulted. One distinction between mudra and 
& s a n a may be made by regaining the former as 
^gestui'e, expression, attitude* and the latter as 
‘ posture*. 
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PrSpSySma is threefold, as said before, 
kumbhaka, rechaka and pur aka, retention, 
expiration, and inspiration. The s a m s a r a ap- 
pears and manifests by and in the way of these 
three only, for this triplet appears in every atom 
in every moment. ^Know Brahman to be such^ 
(i.e., to consist of this triple movement — this is 
the result of p r a n a y a m a in its metaphysical 
significance.) 

M u d r a is mutual conjunction. We see that 
one object is born from another ; that after the 
birth, the producer disappears ; that another is 
born from that produced object again, and the 
latter disappears in turn. This oscillation of birth 
and disappearance proceeds apace, endlessly, 
by means of mutual conjunction. Of such y o g 
or conjunction, there are twenty-four (princi- 
pal) methods, and these are indicated by the 
twenty-four m u d r a s, for the same reasons 
for which, as explained before, the twenty- 
four letters of the Gayafrl indicate twenty- 
four laws or methods. ^ Such is the state of the 

^ As in the case of so many other Samskft 
derivations, the word yoga here has a double 
Bigniticance and the two meanings have an 
alliance which appears on going back to the loot. 
Yoga-mu dr a is a gesture, an arrangement, a method 
of balancing and ‘joining* together of the limbs, 
coirespouding to a method of yoga, meditation, 
* conjunction * of thinker and object thought. 
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world,* * this is so * — bearing such thoughts in 
the mind, to endeavour to conjoin and unify all — 
this is the practice of m u d r a. Its essential 
nature is the thought, ^ this has to be, and there- 
fore I am thus also/ The various m udr a s are ; 
(1) I-I, (2) This-This, (3) I-I-This, (4) This-This-I, 
(5)This-This-Not, (6) Not-Not-This, (7) Not-This- 
I, and so on, altogether twenty-four In the 
verity wherein all are one, a m u d r a has no use, 
so too there is nothing impure or pure, no sin 
and no merit ; but all is necessary and connected 
with all under the double law of necessity 
and contingency, limitation or definition and 
endlessness or absence of limit, — to think thus 
is to perform the m a n a s a-s n a n a the mental 
bath, (for securing mental cleanliness and 
purity)®. 

Knowing all as one, the self is purified and 
becomes Brahman. The external representa- 
tion thereof is the bath in water consecrated 
with a mantra, promotive of that thought of 
unity. 

The full procedure of the sandhyaisas 
follows: — Sit down in a steady posture, in a 

^ It may be remembered that the J^g^Veda was 
said to have 24 m a n d 1 a s, and k r i y a also said 
to be of 24 kinds and so on. The reason for these 
numbers is not quite clear. 

*As the Bhagavad Olfd says : ‘There is no purifier 
Kke unto knowledge.* iv. 38. 
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solitary place, and think in such thoughts and 
words as these : What is duty, what is Brah- 
man, what is I, what is This, what is the Rela- 
tion between them. After this questioning 
repeat the mantra (the Logion) that is the 
answer thereto. This is dhyana. Then sprinkle 
water all around you after energising it with 
the appropriate mantra. This too indicates 
the unity of the separable (in the all enclosing 
circle) i. Thereafter, side by side with the en- 
deavour to realise the unity of the Three, the 
necessity of and present in this fact should be 
sought. Then make the sankalpa with the 
consciousness first of the I, and then of the 
appearance of the Many. The sankalpa is 
the imitation of the idea am this many- 
ness ^ Then make an a c h a m a n a, again 
endeavouring to realise purity. Then make the 
p r a 0 u y a m a according to rule. (Then, or 
concurrently with the p r a n a y a m a) the Gdyat- 
rl should be d h a r a n i y a, ^ borne in inind,^ 
together with the Pranava and the three 
Vydhrtis, (Bhuh, Bhuvah and Svah). If, grad- 
ually, the power of the j i v a increases, then 

1 This states only the metaphysical aspect. The 
superphysical and physical significance is besides this. 
Thfe process is said to have the effect of completing 
the ‘ self -containment ’ and freedom fi'om outer 
interruption and also protection from evil disturb- 
ances, that is needed for successful meditation. 
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the Gdyafrl should be practised in all its fullness, 
t.e., with the Praiiava and all the seven VyUh^fia, 
as including all laws and methods and being the 
support of all supports. JOhara^a means 
conduct (in or of consciousness ?) harmonious 
(with the sense of the Gdyafrl) . M u d r a is of 
the nature of complete knowledge of the methods 
and laws of the World-process in all their con junc- 
tions and disjunctions. The Gdyatrl should be 
recited in the proper m u d r a, posture, i,e., while 
in the appropriate attitude of mind and body, 
and its significance pondered. With constant 
practice the conduct of the whole life of the 
j i V a begins gradually to accord with that 
significance. Hence the aphorism of the Yoga- 
Sut^a : Jap a of It is the pondering of Its 
meaning. Or of the Brahma-sutra : Thinking 
on the sense (of words) is for the sake of 
(attaining to) conduct (in harmony with that 
sense) . 

For such reasons should the s a n d h y a, all- 
helping and all-supporting, be understood clear- 
ly and practised diligently as prescribed in the 
ordinance: ^Observe the sandhya, day by 
day. * * He that diligently pursueth the s a n- 

4 h y a at all three times, the s a n d h y S that 
discovereth the final truth of all things, he 
obtaineth the Supreme Essence, the Truth that 
is sensed by the highest sense alone.^ Thus 
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should Brahman be pondered, and step by 
step, after the u p a-nay a n a, should the AiigaSi 
the Updfigas and the Ve4cLs with the Upani^kats, 
Brdhrnanas and Upa-ve4oLs^ all be studied. 
Thereafter, when the great Truth of all things 
has been grasped, the Supreme Refuge of all 
beings attained, and thereby the due capacity 
secured for the work which is the work of 
Brahman, the work of the World-process, then 
should tliat work, the work of the household, be 
undertaken. 

Notk. — In order to appreciate fully the significance 
of the B a n 4 h y a, to enter into the spirit of it, it is, 
necessary to have arrived at the point of view from 
which consciousness appears as the supreme fact 
and force in the World-process, guiding, governing, 
indeed creating all its manifestations. 

Once this is realised the performance of the 
8 a n d h y a, meditation, is seen to he practically the 
only means of securing power and carrying on the 
work of life ; and it is also seen that those who do 
not practise it delibeiutely and with formality do 
so sub-con sciously and irregularly. All thinking 
is seeking, seeking to establish relations, and all 
seeking is prayer ; and therefore not only all 
thought, but indeed all activity, effort, aspiration, 
is such, addressed sub-consciously or deliberately, 
either to the Total Whole, or an individual 
being, ‘ To win by one’s own exertion * is also 
to pi^y to the Universal Storehouse, in the 
form^uf wishing ardently. As described here, and 
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as praotised in varions forms in modem Hin^u life, 
the essence of it is the drawing in, by means of 
an exertion of or within consciousness, of nourish* 
ment and force from some great fount and reservoir 
of it. Force, power, energy, etc., cannot come to one 
place and be used by an individual without being 
drawn away from some other place or person ; this 
fEbot we see summed up in the laws of the conserva- 
tion of energy or persistence of foi'ce, the transfor- 
mation of motion, and the indestmctibility of matter. 
The GdyapH-'^v^yov is only a practical application 
to daily life, on the mental plane, of this triple law, 
as said in a previous footnote. On the physical 
plane, for the support of our physical life, we 
draw the necessary nourishment from the earth, 
in the shape of solids, liquids, gases, ethers, etc., 
directing our consciousness (or sub-consciousness) 
that way and using the necessary instruments ; and 
the earth draws her nourishment and vitality from 
the sun, which again draws its food from some 
higher sun and so on endlessly, the p r a 1 a y a or 
dissolution of one system conducing to the s a r g a 
or creation of another and vice versa, in an endless 
chain of transfoimation and balancing. And this 
goes on not only on our physical plane, biit on an 
endless number of planes. To i^ecapitulate what 
has already been said in a previous note, our world- 
system deals with seven such planes, represented by 
the seven Vyahrfis or ‘ exclamations ’ that are 
uttered with the Gayatri, but present humanity has 
reached up to and developed the third only and not 
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the subtler four. Hence, the Oayatfi — which is an 
invocation of the sun, the Maha-Yishnu, the central 
fount and source of all the life on every plane of 
our world-system, and a prayer, a direction of the 
consciousness, to him, ‘ to inspire our intelligence,’ 
the collective intelligence of the whole of humanity, 
so as to inspire sympathetic co-opei*ation and mutual 
good-will and help — is to be directed to and prac- 
tised upon the third plane, Svah, the matter of 
which is the matter which in us is intelligence^ mind- 
stuff, mental matter. The other two planes, the 
physical and astral, are also named, as Bhuh and 
Bhuvah, respectively, and the prayer indirectly 
covers them, but is mainly dii*ected towai-ds the 
intelligence-inspiiing forces of the sun, for the 
mind is the most important feature, the most 
prominent and indeed differentiating characteristic 
of humanity, (from the Samskrt root man, to 
think) and governs its life on the other two planes. 
If the intelligence were perfect, the life of the other 
two planes would be made peifect also. When the 
other subtler planes come into manifestation in the 
life of our humanity, and become to us as the Svah 
plane is now, and the less subtle planes including the 
Svah become as the physical plane is now, then 
‘ the power of the jiva increasing,’ he will reach 
up to and work with the higher Vyahrtis, Man- 
tras, postures, etc., are helpful, indeed sometimes 
necessary, for these meditations, in the same way 
that implements and instruments and right ways of 
hol^g tools are helpful, nay indispensable, for the 
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successful performance of the work of ordinary life. 
In order to appreciate the value of mud^fts, the 
psycho-physical parallelism between conditions of 
body, especially of all sensor and motor organs, and 
states of consciousness should be studied ; e. the 
eye-balls mechanically turn up during sleep, and to 
turn up the eyeballs consciously will promote sleep, 
or to turn them towards the frontal sinus at the 
root of the nose will help to bring on that semi- 
comatose condition wherein consciousness does not 
merge into sleep, but tends into deliberate and self- 
controlled clairvoyance ; when we think of our 
heart, endeavouring to concentrate the mind or 
consciousness there {Yoga-Sutra^ iii, 1.) the eyeballs 
automatically turn towai*ds the tip of the nose, so 
to consciously tuni them to the tip of the nose will 
help d h a r a Q a in the heart ; during intense con- 
centration of attention on any subject, the breathing 
becomes almost imperceptible, and to regulate the 
breathing deliberately will help such concentration, 
vice versa ; during certain activities of mind or body, 
certain nerve-centres or nerves are excited in a 
special degree, and to excite the latter deliberately 
by the concentration of consciousness on them will 
promote those activities in turn, e. g,, it has been 
found in hypnotic experiments that the suggestion 
of a gesture has been followed by a corresponding 
emotion in the subject ; thus if it was suggested 
to him to contract his brows in a frown and clench 
his fist, he did so dnd also showed all other symp- 
toms of being evidently angry ; even mental moods 
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which are predominantly intellectual have also 
their characteristic physical accompaniments, and 
vice versa^ as for instance, the ‘ expressive ’ gestures 
of orators and teachers. And so on. Indeed the 
science of the s a n d h y a is but the science of 
yoga; it is a psycho-physical science which gives 
to mind as well as body the due share of each, 
regarding both as equally important. And because 
the general principles underlying it aie time and 
applicable evei^y where and on all scales, the educa- 
tion of a child that is just beginning its alphabet as 
well as the educing of a consciousness that could 
cope with the affairs of a whole solar system, there- 
fore is such gi’eat stress laid upon the legular 
performance of s a n d h y a in the Hindu i*eligious 
books. * 




SECTION ilL {Continued.) 

CHAPTER VI. {Continued.) — Sub-Section (vi). 

THE SACKAMENTS OP THE YAJ0R-VEpA. 


The ninth to the fifteenth sacraments.- -(9) The 
‘bath-rite’ closing study. — (10) Marriage. — (11) 
The home-coming witii the bride. — (12) The second 
bringing of the bride. — (13) Parentage. — (14) 
Progenition. — (15) Retirement from the household. 

(i) The ninth sacrament is the s n a t a-v r a t a, 
which marks the completion of the brahma- 
chary a stage. After such completion, the 
knowledge of Brahman having been gained, 
there arises the desire to become Brahman, 
and the looking forward to the performance of 
the work of Brahman. This is the snata- 
V r a t a, the ‘ bath-rite,^ the ceremonial bath 
which marks the completion of the student-life 
and the beginning of the household. Its real 
aspect signifies such ideas as these : The accom- 
plishment of the truth of Brahman is to be 
brought about; by what method may this be 
done?; the manner of bringing about the con- 
junction of the I with the This, and the fruit of 
that conjunction should be pursued, etc. The 
unreal form and external representation thereof 
is the looking for a bride: Should I marry 
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such an one or such another ; is the family free 
of defect, or, if not, is the defect or disease 
curable; does it possess positive merits which 
counterbalance the demerits, or is it merely 
negatively free of defects ; if I marry such an 
one, what will be the consequence? And so on, 

(j) The tenth sacrament is udvaha, marriage. 
When the development and maturity of the seed 
are complete and strong in him, and k a m a or 
creative desire moves thereto, then should the 
youth marry a maid younger than himself. The 
work of Brahman is accomplished thereby. 
The idea thereof is, ^ May I become many.' And 
there is a joy and an elation corresponding to it. 
Here, in this state of marriage, under the 
guidance of the bride's and bridegroom's know- 
ledge of Brahman, arises a unity of work, 
a co-operation, a similarity of interests, an 
assonance of temperaments, and a unanimity 
of thought and opinion between the man and 
the woman. The husband is the Self, the 
wife is the Not-Self, and their union, their com- 
mon tastes and temper, all their communion, 
in short, is of the nature of the Negation 

' The word negation has a somewhat startling 
effect in such a connexion, even after the explana- 
tioim that have been given befoi-e, of its full signi- 
ficance and its technical employment in this work. 
But, to show that even that cuirent sense of the 
which is the chief cause of this startling 
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Such is the sacrament of marriage ; k r iyS pre- 
dominates therein and it is one of the principal 
samskSras. 

The true consecration here is the conjunction 
of I and This, P u r u s h a and P r a k r t i, Self 
and Not-Self, as already explained before. It 
is true that these two are never separate, yet 
such separation and reunion take place in appear- 
ance, in connexion with action and succession. 
And all this marriage, etc., is an imitation of that 
fact. 

Brahma-chary a should be observed equally 
by youth and maiden. The marriage of a 
brahma-char i youth with a brahma-chariijl 
maiden is the most praiseworthy. When both 
know Brahman, they will not suffer from the 
violence of joys and sorrows, breach of rules 
and inobservance of regular times, and conse- 
quent disturbances and diseases of mind and 
body. The pair will do the work of the house- 
hold with inner freedom and happiness, unattach- 
ed and yet attached to all, and knowing all 

effect, is also not altogether without an application 
here, it may be noted that while, in the fact of 
maiTiage, there is clearly a unification, on the one 
hand, there is also, on the other hand, a negation 
of utter identification implied in the veiy difference 
of nature and individuality of the two ; connexion, 
relation, is, essentially, an agreement in difference, 
an affirmation in negation. 
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to be one and the same. On the other hand> 
as is generally recognised, marriage without a 
preceding and successful b r a h m a-c h a r y a 
brings only unhappiness ; for the setting right 
of disturbances, unavoidable in the stress of the 
household ^life, is possible only by means of the 
knowledge contained in the Ve4as and the 
Upa‘Ve4cbs, The knowers of these understand 
that in the World-process disease exists as well 
as its remedy, and changes of form, birth and 
death, dissolution and creation, sleeping and 
waking, day and night, are always taking place, 
and that they should not bring pleasure and 
pain, joy and sorrow, in undue excess and serious- 
ness, to them. Action, motion, movement, doing 
of work — this one fact stretches all around and 
everywhere, in all ways, in all time, and in all 
space. They who undertake the burden of the 
household life with this knowledge, they under- 
go no undue elations and depressions but ever 
are at peace, full of knowledge, full of confidence, 
full of bliss. 

On this principle (of securing a perfect parity 
between bride and bridegroom) is based the 
examination of j a t i, genus, type, caste, and 
other matters. ^My individuality, my constitu- 
tional peculiarity, is such ; my p r a k r t i, general 
nature and powers are such; my heredity, the 
characteristic of my family, our way of thinking, 
oiir family-business are such and such^ — having 
16 
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examined all these matters carefully the proper 
thing to do is to marry a maiden whose 
circumstances are in accord with those of the 
youth. If such matters are not thought of, then 
troubles arise, and disparity of nature, and 
mutual repulsion, and unhappiness generally. 

The systematic examination of these matters 
is known as g a ij a n a, calculation, in Jyautisha- 
shastra or the science of astrology. The nature 
of the mental, super-physical and physical 
constitution of both is determined by an examina- 
tion of their names, times of birth, 1 a g n a, 
r a s h i, etc., and then it can be seen whether 
they agree or not. This is the work of the 
astrologer. In the matter of the examination of 
the family, the elders should bo consulted. 
They can say: Such are the heredity and 
traditions of this family, such their occupation, 
such their ancestry, etc. Then both youth and 
maiden should be examined by a physician to 
determine the compatibility or otherwise of their 
conditions of physical health and temperaments. 
And so on. 

Yet again, the unity of their vyapara, 
^ operation^, business-habits, interests, tastes, 
should be ascertained by means of the science of 
Kalapa ^ j for when the vyapara is divergent 

1 It is not clear what pni'ticular science is meant 
by this name, possibly economics. Other sciences 
$ive also referred to, e.^., Kama-shasfra or the science 
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then too is mutual affection impossible. Only 
after such a careful examination, in all respects, 
can the sacrament of marriage be performed 
with honour and success. Hence the counsel that 
marriage ought to take place only when all 
the sciences give their consent to it, and when 
both bride and bridegroom have perfected 
knowledge. 

(k) The eleventh sacrament is the v a d h u- 
pravesha, the entrance, the home-bringing, of 
the bride. After the marriage comes the 
familiarisation of the bride with the members of 
her new family generally, and with the husband 
especially. The principal feature thereof is the 
promotion of mutual intimacy between the pair. 
Its essence is the determination, the ascertain- 
ment by each other, of the knowledge possessed 
by each in respect of cognition, action, desire 
and their summation. It is fitting that the bride 
should disclose to her new family her accomplish- 
ments and qualifications. She gives joy to 
her husband^s parents and relations thereby. 
All this is the ^manifestation of qualities,^ g up a- 
prakashana, and the World-process is but a 
manifestation of the qualities residing in the 
4.11-sub8tance, M u 1 a-p r a k r t i. 

0f love, for determination of the minuter but often 
iipportant details of their sex-nature, and Niti- 
at^tra, jurisprudence, for the ascertainment of 
i]Keir a v a s ( h a , legal status, and so on. 
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The true consecration here is the full know- 
ledge of I-This-Not and the entrance upon the 
right path in consequence. 

(Z) The twelfth sacrament is the <Jvir- 
a g a m a n a^ the second bringing, of the wife to 
her husband^s house. The bride should go back 
again to her father^s house after the v a d h u- 
pravesha. She goes there and again studies 
the sciences of k r i y a and k a m a with her 
mother. Finishing the study and attaining full 
capacity for performing her duties she comes 
back the second time to her husband^s house, 
mates with him in the proper time to the en- 
hancement of their mutual love and joy, and 
helps and serves with propriety the members 
of the household, the relations, the kinsmen, the 
cousins and the brothers of her husband. 

The true dvir-agam ana is the knowledge of 
the laws of re-hirth, of the ways in which the 
human being dies and is born again, the princi- 
ples on which the endless succession of day and 
night, evolution and re-absorption, existence and 
non-existence, take place. Everywhere is this 
World-process a ^second coming^, a repetition. 
The activity of samsara is dual, going and 
coming. ^ Going Ms inwards, towards the Self ; 
^ coming^ is outwards, towards the Not-Self ; apart 
from these two there is naught. In the junction 
of the two, there appear words and language. 
Otherwise, indeed, there is no speaker, no 
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spoken^ and no speech. The significance of the 
true consecration is this : ^This is and is 
This^; the I is the going, the This is the coming. 
The external imitation thereof is the ceremony 
known under the name of d v i r-a g a in a n a. 

The s h u k r a is taken into consideration at 
this time; it is the reproductive cell, also the 
planet Venus which governs its development. 
The ^ consideration ^ of the s h u k r a is for the 
purpose of making sure of sexual maturity. 
After knowledge has been matured, the cell also 

* It is customaiy in modem Hinclu life to make 
sure that the position of the planet Venus is favorable 
according to the rules of astrology, before performing 
the rite of the ‘second coming. * Shukray which 
means the planet Venus, the leproductive cell, the 
Hierarch-Priest and Preceptor of the Daityas or 
Titans (corresponding to the Thiid Race of tbeo- 
sophical literature), white color, Vishnu, and also 
Brahman (the seed and container of the whole 
World-process) is one of those many Samskrt 
words which, meaning many different and appar- 
ently utterly disconnected things, hint by that 
very . fact at an underlying connexion between those 
yariojas seeming things. The Secret Doctrine tells us 
that many hierarchs and other j i v a s came over 
from the planet Venus during the evolution of the 
Third Root-Race here on the earfh, and that the 
div|] non. into two sexes of humanity was made in the 
miidle of that Race. 
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matures with age/ When both are mature, 
then only should the work of marriage begin. 
The true s h u k r a is the union of the I with the 

* According to Samskrt Vaidyaka physiology, the 
s h u k r a-k a 1 A the generative energy, vital sap, 
peculiar dermal tissue oi‘ membranous or other 
constituent of the organism, proceeding fi’om its 
iierve-centi'e in the head reaches the breasts about 
the sixteenth year in man, and at that time pubeity, 
the capacity to procreate, commences. But the 
pi*ocess of the downward ramification is completed 
and the system fully matiu'ed only when the toes 
have been reached, and that takes place at about the 
36th year, or middle age, the univei'sally recognised 
prime of life, which is also the ideal time for closing 
brahma-chary a according to the Smrf'^s. In 
terms of consciousness, seminal energy begins with 
knowledge of these matters, in the head, and grad- 
ually descends to the heart, that is, inspires desire, 
and finally, permeating the other parts of the body, 
the actional organs, fructifies in the act of creation. 
As« this s h u k r a-k ala advances and spreads more 
and more strongly and thickly, the skin takes on the 
bloom, thelavanya, the ‘saltiness,’ namakim in 
the Persian language, the crystal gleam, the pearly 
shine, which is the essence of the good complexion 
and which is more than half the beauty of youth. 
Even in saying this, another of those remarkable in- 
stances of the philosophy and science hidden in 
philology and in popular words comes up. Salt, at 
least according to old Indian Vaidyaka, as food and 
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This. This alone is j n a n a, knowledge, whence 
memory, whence virility. The v i r y a, the gener- 
ative energy, of this samsarais smarapa^ 

in external application, is medically connected with 
skin-diseases, many of which have a venereal origin, 
as is generally recognised ; and the latest x*esearches 
of physiologists, (especially Loeh in America) tend 
to establish a connexion between the feriilisation of 
germs and saline solutions. Compare the biblical 
expression, ‘Ye are the salt of the eai*th\ In Indian 
medicine, salt is forbidden during the ti^eatment of 
some skin-diseases. It may be added that, according 
to Vaidyaha^ food undergoes gi*adual ti*aiisfoniiation, 
one after the other, into seven d h a t u s, tissues, 
constituents of the living body, in the course of one 
lunar month, that the seventh and finest is s h u k r a, 
and that, if this is conserved by b r a h m a-c h a r y a, 
(see Yoga-Sufra, ii. 38), the next or eighth trans- 
formation carries it on to a subtler oi* higher plane 
as ojas, s ah a s, balam, etc., ‘magnetism,’ ‘glow,’ 

‘ bloom, ’ ‘ energy,’ ‘ vigour,’ ‘ radiance,’ ‘ glory, * 

‘ halo, ’ ‘ aura, ’ as it variously and vaguely appears 
and is called. (See Vishnu Bhilgavata, Shrldhara’s 
Tikd, II. vi. 44 ; Gharaka, Sutrasthana, XXX ; and 
Yaghhata^ V. XL. 4). 

^Smarapa means memory, recollection, in 
Samskft > Smara means Cupid, Kama-deva, the god 
of love or desii'e, whose principal nourishment is 
derived from the memoiy of, the dwelling in 
imagination on, the perfections of the beloved ; and 
Vi ry a means the seed, the seminal geim, and also 
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only : My father did thus ; I did thus ; this is or 
was the result ; if this is done again, the conse- 
quence will again be the same ; this man acts 
thus and we too do or should do the same ; I do 
or shall do it also, etc. — this kind of activity of 
the process of recollection in its threefold form 
of vismrti, smrti and anusmrti, (for- 
getting, recollection, and gradual recollection 
back or ^ reminding^ in connexion with expecta- 
tion) is the means of accomplishing the business 
of life. This sacrament is also a necessary one, 
therefore, with reference to sexual maturity. 

{m) The thirteenth sacrament is the p r a s u t a. 
It is performed generally at the time of the first 
conception (only and not the subsequent ones.) 
The first conception, (because of the previous 
virgin purity of the parents ?) is the time for great 
souls ^ to enter into the human uterus, and there- 

virility, vigom*, energy. We may here note the fact 
that presence of mind is essentially memory, consci- 
ous or sub-conscious, of similar situations success- 
fully dealt with in the past, or worked out beforehand 
in imagination (See YogaSicfra^ i. 20) ; also the 
view of modem evolutionists that the parent-cell is in 
a sense immortal and is the seat and store of all 
racial and individual experience, t.e., memory. 

I This no doubt was the rule in the earlier days of 
humanity when the hierarchic, patriarchal or 
aristocratic form of government was secured by laws 
of primogeniture ; for the superphysical and physical 
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fore the firm establishment of the foetus in the 
uterus and the prevention of such mishaps as 

worlds work in with each other. Compare Manu’s 
declaration on the subject, to the effect that the first 
is the child of dharma and the subsequent the 
results of k a m a, mere sex-desire. With the growth 
of the human race and of the spirit of demociacy, 
these customs fall more and more into desuetude. In 
accordance with the law of analogy, as above so be- 
low, these laws and customs have to be interpreted 
on various scales, in the individual, the family, and 
the race. In the family, e. j^., from the standpoint 
of the children, the ‘government’ is by elderst 
patriarchs ; when they are grown up, it is democratic, 
republican, all ai*e equal ; finally they sepai^ate and 
found new families, and again repeat the goveniment 
by elders on a higher level. In the race, the elders 
and patriarchs become the hieiurchs and divine 
beings with rights of primogenitui e ; the second 
stage is the growth of the republican spirit, of 
democracy ; the third, of emigration and founding 
of new empires, kingdoms, colonies. So, again, in 
the individual, even to-day, iha first of any kind or 
set of experiences is matter for especial demonstra- 
tion of feeling, care, anxiety and rejoicing. In the 
earlier days of the bifui*cation of sexes, in the latter 
half of the life of the Thii’d Root-Race, sex-develop- 
ment and fructification must have been times for 
Special remark and demonstration ; later on the 
thing became common, indeed commonplace. Patho- 
logically also, there is greater danger of miscarriage 
at the first conception. 
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abortion^ should be secured with the help of the 
power of sound residing in m a n f r a s. In 
truth the sacrament belongs to every conception, 
but it has a special usefulness in the case of the 
first. ^ 

In the true consecration, the idea is the 
complete mergence of the I in the This : The 
I is nothing, even the word I is not ; all is 
included in the This. 

There is need, here also, to consider the aus- 
picious m u h u r t a, time, and to obsei’ve cer- 
tain rules of injunction and prohibition. The 
science of Jyoti§ha determines that the union 
of man and woman, after the monthly period, 
on a particular day and at a particular time, 
lagna, nakshattra, conjunction of planets, 
etc., has a special result in the nature and sex 
of the child. 

During the first pregnancy, the union of 
husband and wife, after the conception, is for- 
bidden. In subsequent pregnancies, Kama- 
shastra allows it. The condition of women is un- 
easy during the first pregnancy; their vital 
energy is diminished in an exceptional degree 

^The difEerence between this rite and that of 
garbhadhana is not very clear; probably this is 
concerned more with the parents, and that more 
with the embryo ; that is the first sacrament in life 
and this the thirteenth in that same life now grown 
from embryo to parent. 
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because of the unaccustomed drain on it for the 
support of the foetus. Union under these 
circumstances is pleasureless to both, and only 
when the due rasa, taste, relish, enjoyment, 
can be properly achieved is such union happy. 
Utter abstinence and the consequent entire 
absence of r a s a breeds its own troubles on the 
other hand. To obviate all these the perform- 
ance of this sacrament is necessary. 

(ti) The fourteenth sacrament is the janana- 
V r a t a, the ^ birth-vow,^ which takes place 
immediately after the birth of the child. There 
is rejoicing on the occasion because of the ful- 
filment of the wish for ^increase,’ expansion, 
multiplication, which is the supreme wish of all. 
Even Maha-Vishiiu rejoices at the birth of the 
first son. Whatever promotes tho work of the 
Praiiava, in any aspect, of A h a m^ or E t a t or 
N a, promotes rejoicing. The p i t r s also rejoice, 
for they are the regulators of the continuing 
succession, i.e,, the ^ restoration * and expansion, 
of the family. Indeed, the para m-p a r a, the 
succession ^one after another,^ is the family. 
And of all such successions there are regulators 
and maintainera, and they are called the family 
devas, kul a-d e v a t a, the lares and penates. 
There is also an a c h a r y a, guide, preceptor, 
assigned to each para m-p a r a, to see to its 
maintenance and expansion. The maintenance, 
u4dharai[)ia, 'up-holding,^ consists in the 
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constant care-taking: This custom has always 
been observed in this family; it is observed 
now ; it should be observed in the future also, etc. 
The expansion should be understood in the 
light of Maha-Vishou^s rule of multiplication. 
Such acharyas are r^his, mahStmfis, 
brahmanas, etc. They all are the family 
pitrs, and the reason for their rejoicing is 
obvious. The foundation of all things in this 
samsSra is the work of Brahman (i.e., 
the continuance of the World-process, activity, 
or multiplication.') So when a new child is 
bom and the World-process receives another 
turn of the wheel, they think: This person 
has got a son; the son will discharge the duties 
of the world ; he will make a new multitude ; 
he will attain knowledge and do d h a r m a ; to 
him there will come the consciousness A h a m- 
E t a t-N a. The giving of this satisfaction to 
the pitrs is pitr^tarpa^ia; but complete 
satisfaction conies to them only when Brahman 
(in the aspect of the unification of all beings) 
is realised. 

r Compare the cuirent vei^e 

“ because of its immensity, bfhatt^a, 
and because of its endless expansion, b f m h a ^ a^ 
the A t m the Self itself, is called Brahman/’ 
(which word is derived from the root bph, to 
grow.) 
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Hence the advice to perform the nSndi- 
mnkha-shrSddha, ^the happy-faced rite/ 
on the occasion. It consists in bringing satis- 
faction to all beings as far as lies in one\s power, 
in giving out of one^s superfluous possessions, 
in the overflow of joy, to others wanting them. 
The making complete of the incomplete, with 
shraddha, faith, is s h r a d cl h a. Whatever 
is done with faith is shraddha; and only that is 
done which has not been already done ; and that 
which has not been done is the incomplete, and 
hence the completion of it is fitting and proper, 
though, in verity, all is ever done and ever 
complete. N a n d a is expansion, (also, joy) ; 
the condition or state of n a n d a is n a n d i. 
The -shraddha that is done for the m u k h a, 
the face, the front, the sake, thereof, is n a n di- 
rn u k h a-s h r a d d h a ^ 

The external formality is the offering of 
the sacrificial ball, havya-pinda. By such 
offering all beings are benefited; receiving 
that mantra-enveloped ball they rejoice ex- 
ceedingly. 

•►The modern interpretation of the word shrad** 
4 h a is the same; but n a n d j-m u k h a is construed 
somewhat differently as the ‘ p i t r s whose faces 
are glady thereby meaning either the ordinary 
pities on a special occasion of rejoicing or certain 
special classes of pi firs, the ‘glad-faced’; an 
offering to such is the nancjli-mukha-shra^^ha. 
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In the true form, the idea is ^ the appearance 
of the I in the This/ the consciousness ^ I am ' 
in the * This ^ It is true that the I and the 
This are not separable, still the consciousness 
here is of the nature of a regarding of them as 
substratum and attribute, supporter and support- 
ed, because they appear in one organism; 
sattS, being, is the whole adhi-karana^ 
it is the only a d h i-k a r a n a, also it is only an 
adhi-kar aria, substratum, forum, class or 
category, or common instrument of working or 
cooperation and unification — as the Nydya 
declares. 

This sacrament applies principally to the birth 
of a male child; but strictly it applies to both 
male and female children. 

After this sacrament, comes the fifteenth, 
when the householder has finished all the duties 
of the household-life in the course of years, and 
appointed his son to carry on that work, 

(o) The fifteenth sacrament is nivartana, 
retirement. It applies to the dampati, the 
pair, both husband and wife. The etymological 
significance of the latter word is that the pair, 
after d a m a n a, conquest, of personal desires, 
surrender themselves to and are established in 
the pat i, the lord and master, the supreme Self \ 

*Thi8 etymology is not recognised by modem 
Samskft grammar. Apparently all the sacraments, 
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This sacrament signifies that the pair having 
understood the All and the All-pervading, 
relinquish one kind of work, viz,, that of the 
household, and take up another, for entire 
renunciation of all activity is impossible. They 
now constantly ponder only the N a, and so 
pondering roam freely over the surface of the 
earth wishing well to all the World-process. In 
the true form the idea is : ‘Not I, Not This \ 

The formal ceremony represents this idea. 
The proper times for all these various sacx’aments 
are also indicated by the Logion itself, as child- 
hood, youth and age, respectively, corresponding 
to the Self, the Not-Self, and the Negation. 
Sub-divisions give us seven ages, viz,, those of 
the infant, the child, the boy, the youth, the 
middle-aged, the old, and the dying. They are 
connected with cognition, desire, etc. (The 
first three sacraments belong to the pre-natal 

from marriage onwards, apply to the maiTied pair 
jointly. That this fact is mentioned pai*ticularly in 
connexion with the fifteenth sacrament and not 
with the othei’s, seems to bo due to the presence of 
the possibility that a careless person might mis- 
understand ‘ retirement ’ from the household as 
justifying the abandonment of the wife by the 
husband even against her wishes. Manu expressly 
ordains that unless the wife herself wishes to stay 
behind in the ‘ household ’ with her children, she 
too shall be taken to the ‘ forest 
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condition ; the next five to that of infancy, boy- 
hood and brahmaoharya; the next six to 
that of youth, middle-age and garhasthya; 
the fifteenth seems to cover old age and vana- 
p r a s t h a, and partly sannyasa also. While 
the sixteenth, as will appear presently, covers 
decrepitude and death and sannyasa.) 



SECTION HI. (Gontirmed.) 
CHAPTER VI (continued). Sub-Section (vii) 

THE SACRAMENTS Of THE YAJUR-VEDA. 


The sixteenth saciTiment, post-moHem rites. 

(p) The sixteenth sacrament is inara^a^ 
death. Having finished all its work and ex- 
hausted all its energy, the ] i v a abandons the 
body. 

Two kinds of kriya, action, activity, are 
generally recognised, akrashtata and man- 
data, tension and relaxation. The former 
accomplishes work ; the latter is powerlessness 
or gradual decay and disappearance of action. 
During the performance of work the j i v a^s 
energy is tense. He has acquired it in some 
way, and that way is this. The man engaged 
in active work becomes gradually slower and 
then entirely fatigued and exhausted as the work 
is completed. During that time of laxness and 
fatigue and, finally, rest, the work performed 
'matures\ The maturing produces new energy. 
Then work begins anew, and so on, endlessly. 
Thus after eating (food, earned by work), sleep- 
ing follows, as is recommended. During the 
sleep the food produces fresh energy, and the 
xnan rises with powers renewed and performs 

i7 
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work la^fresh with success while those powers last. 
The process of birth and death, creation and 
dissolution, is the same. Activity begfins with 
birth ; when the work of life is finished, ^ slow- 
ness, ^ mandate, relaxation, supervenes to 
allow of the maturation of the work. That slow- 
ing down is mar ana, the act of dying or death. 
When no more power for work is left in this 
fit hula body, then it is abandoned by the 
jiva. ^The powerless and therefore useless 
should be abandoned' — is the common saying. 
Thereafter, the ^ maturation ' of the actions done 
in the s t h u 1 a or gross physical body, {.e., the 
experiencing and assimilatioui. pf their conse- 
quences, takes place in the s u k 9 h m a or subtle 
body. ‘^Slowness' supervenes in the 8uk9hma 
body also in the course of time, and then the 
activity is transferred to the karai^asharira, 
the causal body ; * this ' body is never abandoned 
(within the limits of one great cycle). New 
power is derived therefrom and new s u k 9 h m a 
and s t h u 1 a bodies are put on successively 
and thus birth on the physical plane takes place 
afresh. These three bodies, physical, subtle 
and causal, correspond to the Self, the Not-Self 
and the Negation. 

When the s t h u 1 a becomes ^ slow,' the jiva 
passes into the s u k 9 h m a, and this passing 
itself is dying. Hence the statement that, after 
death, the jiva goes to the abode of Yama. 
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Tama is n i v y 1 1 ij in-verting, re- verting, re- 
nunciation. The abode thereof is the suk§hma- 
4 e h a. Renunciation comes only after pursuit, 
pravar^ana; the j i v a, retreating, retiring 
from the pursuit of sense-objects by means of 
and in the physical body, turns elsewhere. This 
elsewhere is the s u k § h m a body and it is the 
y a m-a 1 a y a, the abode of Yama. Confined 
there, the j i v a dwells in Kiima-loka, the Svorld 
. of desire,^ and experiences subtle actions {Le,, 
either performs actions with the subtle body or 
experiences the fruits of sinful thoughts, i.e., 
actions committed in thought during the physical 
life). Such experience is painful, whence the 
name and significance of n a r a k a, (etymologi- 
cally, * the little, contemptible, evil or worthless 
man,^) the nether world, purgatory. The world 
of k a m a n a or desire is k a m a-1 o k a. The 
evil desires indulged in here in the gross body 
are ^considered,' digested, reflected or dwelt 
on, there. Hence many regrets and sorrows. 
Abandoning that subtle body again the j i v a 
passes on to Svarga in the k a r a p a body. ‘ 

* The reader may discern some disci-epaiicy be- 
tween the text hei'e and the statements on the subject 
in other theosophical literature- Different seers 
and different systems of metaphysic and practical 
Yo^ have propounded schemes of bodies and planes 
which vary more or less from each other. At the 
present stage of public knowledge it is not easy to 
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Srarga is happy. The k a r a ^ a is the &tma- 

reconcile them all with each other or to say deter- 
minately that any one of them is positively incorrect. 
But there is a general agreement that there are 
such gradations of bodies and planes, and an agree- 
ment of the majority, in India, that a scheme of 
three bodies, sthula, sukshma and k a r a 9 a, 
dense, subtle and causal, and of planes or worlds 
coiTesponding to them, is the most intelligible and 
useful for the piuctical purposes of yoga. This scheme 
of three bodies may be regarded as the primary, and 
in accordance with the primal Trinity as said here. 
The next in degree of practical importance would be 
the scheme of seven, amved at by permutations and 
combinations of the primal thi^ee. The Pranava^vada 
mentions septenates of various kinds repeatedly, 
amongst them seven sheaths or bodies, but not 
always by the same names. CuiTent Vedanta has 
one scheme of five k o s h a s side by side with the 
scheme of three bodies. Theosophical literature, 
which has naturally undergone modification and 
also passed through a process of clarification and 
gi*owth of ideas on this among other subjects, while 
accepting the three bodies as the fundamental fact, 
gives seven sub-divisions — a gross body, an ethereal 
double, an astral body, a lower mental body, a 
higher nlental or causal body, a buddkic body, an 
atmic or nirva^ic body — and refers to still subtler 
or higher planes. All this at first sight is apt to be 
confusing, especially as to the why of all this multi- 
plicity of bodies within bodies. An attempt to 
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The import of all these observations is simply 
that there is no entire cessation from activity to 
the j i V a at any time, but only a cessation of 
one condition in the midst of an endlessness of 
conditions, a single determination in an endless 
general indeterminateness. Such a cessation is 
the sacrament of death. The (sub-conscious) 
rejoicing thereat is due to the expectation of 
the birth of fresh power. But because of the 
predominant manifestation of the Negation, 
grief is more manifest. The combination of 
This with Not, meaning the destruction of the 
This (more prominently than the creation of the 
Not with its hidden affirmation of new forms) 
gives rise to grief. 


ascertain this why has been made in The Science of 
FeacOf (pp. '125, 210, 211, 318) and will fuither be 
made in future notes in this work. (See foot-note 
near the close of the last Section, VI). In the 
meanwhile the tnple division stands undisputed 
as primaiy. 

^ This seems to mean that the cause of the 
fact that Svaiga is happy is that the karai>a 
body is the Atm a-body, the body in which the 
Self, which is bliss, is predominant, or, in other 
wends, that for the purposes of this cycle, the 
body is, for all practical purposes, the 
iimermost core and the immortal Self itself. 
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This mara^a or death is 8an-nyS%a, as 
nivartanaor renunciation is vSna-prastha^ 
as pravartana or pursuit is garhasfhya^ 
and as sampadanaor accumulation and 
preparation is b r a h m a-c h a r y a, correspond- 
ing to cognition, desire, action and summation. 
What is known as sannyasa with reference 
to the scheme of life, is m a r a n a with refer- 
ence to the scheme of sacraments. 

The ordinance is that the dead body should 
be burned. Because of the constant connexion 
between the s u k s h m a and the s t h u 1 a, the 
j i V a dwelling in the s u k s h m a~body wishes 
to come back to this world from Karaa-loka, 
and if the gross body continues to exist though 
dead, it may come back in an abnormal and 
unhealthy way. This is the way that mischievous 
p r e t a s, vampires, incubi, succubi, etc., arise. 
In Kama-loka, the j i v a continues to revolve 
in memory the objects it longed for formerly on 
earth, and endeavours to return to the gross 
body in order to enjoy them^. Many serious 

1 A difficulty may occur hei^e. As in the ’physical 
world, desires manifesting in the physical body 
reach out to and are gratified by physical objects 
so those in the astial body should correspond with 
astral objects; how is it then that the desires of the 
astral entity remain attached to physical objects 
and, impossible to gratify, become a means of pain 
and expiation P The explanation seems to be this : 
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troubles would arise from such a state of things, 
if it came about. To prevent it the lifeless 
gross body is cast into the fire. 

Even after the destruction of the gross body, 
there remains another, the ling a-d e h a, type- 
body, which is similiar to the former in shape. This 
is included in the s^hula during life. And 
earthly objects can be enjoyed with this (alone, 
also) ; things greatly craved can be reached by 
it. Thus, we see in the case of dreams, that 
distant objects are reached with the linga- 
d e h a, if greatly longed for. Or again, persons 
in different places in the physical body come 
together (in the linga-body). All objects 
exist in space 5 desire to obtain them links sub- 
jects to space, and space is entered into or 
traversed (quickly ?) by means of the 1 i n g a- 
d e h a.^ 

In the ordinary human being, the jnanendriyas 
and karmendriyas have their centres in the 
astral body and their organs in the physical ; and, 
similarly, the fully developed astral being has his 
sensor and motor centres in the mental body and the 
organs, for the enjoyment of astial objects, in the 
astral body. In the midway condition of the preta, 
the centtes are present in its astral frame, and he 
feels corresponding desires also; but there are no 
developed organs yet ; henc^ disappointment and 
pain, (A.B.) 

See footnote in this chapter, p. 272 infra^ 
attempting to reconcile discrepancies as to cjlehas 
and lokas. 
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Hence we find that in hatha-y oga, by means 
of the violent processes called kufi jar a^ etc.| 
the j i V a, while retaining connexion with the 
gross body, can put it off and go forth (in the 
aubtler) ; and so, many troubles arise from the 
(posthumous persistence of the) ling a-d e h a 
also. This body too is abandoned according to 
karma. ^ J i v a s while occupying the 1 i n g a- 
body wander about here on earth. After that 
they dwell in Kama-loka. Therefore should the 
gross body, when deprived of its own legitimate 
inspiring force, be cast into the fire. This is 
the d aha, cremation, and it is intended only to 
ward off the possible troubles mentioned above. 

The j I V a (that is passionate and full of 
unsatisfied appetites) is angered by the crema- 
tion of the body, and dwells in the burning- 
ground in his linga-body thereafter. The 
cremator comes away from the burning-ground. 
There is danger to him from the j i v a. The 
desire (of the j i v a for return to his ordinary 
physical life) is the source of the danger, though 
(the j 1 V a) stays in the burning-ground. If 
the cremator stayed in the burning-place (and 
the dead j i v a were especially violent) he too 
might be killed. On these facts is based the device 
mentioned in the To^nfra^shUspra (dealing with 

^Either the jiva’s karma in the sense of 
merit and demerit, or vai^ika karma in the 
sense of ritual prescribed for funeral ceremonies. 
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such practices) that j a p a should be made in 
the burning-ground to ^bind* a p r e ( a and 
secure its services (for purposes usually of 
black magic). The preta is gratified by the 
japa^ and desirable objects, such as it coveted 
in physical life, are offered to it. In such practi- 
ces, it should be remembered that if the perform- 
er allows himself to be frightened, then his fate 
is miserable indeed. He suffers death or com- 
plete madness or some minor harassment. Because 
of such dangers the cremator carries iron ^ on his 
person, for a certain number of days. After 
the cremation comes the asthi-sanchaya, the 
collection of the bones ; it consists in the casting 
into water of the ashes and the remnants of the 
bones. If these are not cast into the water, the 
angered preta can cause much mischief even 
with the ashes, and diseases may arise therefrom 
also. Hence it is very necessary to throw them 
into running water. The preta. seeing the 
ashes thrown away, goes {i, e,, endeavours to go) 
with the cremator ; to prevent this, it is ^ fixed ^ 
to some place outside the town or the house 
with the power of m a n t r a s. Even the most 
1 A piece of sharp iron, like a knife, or pointed, like 
a dagger, is usually thus carried, now-a-days. The 
reasons may consist in the merely psychological 
idea of confidence associated with the possession of 
% Weapon of offence and defence; or in some super- 
physical properties belonging to the metal. 
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powerful pretfa is subject to such power* 
While the preta remains unsatisfied, endeavours 
have to be made continuously to bring it 
contentment, e. g.^hy ghat a-s t h S p a n a, the 
setting apart of a jar, whereby water and food 
are offered to it, and by dipa-dSna, the 
offering of light, etc. If such things are done 
and the preta gets the p i d a s, etc., he 
gradually forgets his connexion with the gross 
body, and is ^ satisfied.^ ^ 

Hence the shraddha, offering of the 
dashagat ra-pindas, wherein each offering 
of one p i n d a, ball of rice-paste, severs 
the pr eta’s connexion with one of the 
dash a-g a t r a s, the ten limbs (or parts of the 
body)*. Six pin das are offered before the 
cremation, also ; their purpose is to accomplish 

^ The text here seems to apply mostly to veiy 
unevolved persons, laborers, etc., of a low type, or 
very selfish people of a more evolved sort. (A. B.) 

* The mantras used nowadays at this rite aim 
at forming the ten ‘ limbs ’ ; the reconciliation is pro- 
bably that they destroy the connexion of the j i v a 
with the grosser physical and etheric and help to 
form the corresponding limbs of the sukshmaor 
subtle body, at first the lower astral, or the p r e t a 
body of theosophical literature. 

(It is an interesting coincidence that the Egyptian 
ritual for the dead, makes the dead man gather up 
his limbs on the other side of death.— A. B.) 
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the detachment of the j i v a from the coveted 
objects of the household. These are offered in 
the order of cognition, action and desire, and 
thereupon the j i v a casts off his craving for 
household objects, being drawn away from them 
by his wish for these pindas^ and by the 
attraction of the dead body, too, from the house 
to the burning-ground. This makes up the 
offering of the sixteen p i n d a s. 

Besides this, another single p i n d a is offered, 
before the cremation, in the burning-ground, as 
representing the samahara, the totality of cog- 
nition, desire and action ; this shraddha is 
performed by means of the samahara-mantra. 
After this and the d a s ha-g a t r a, the eleventh 
p i n d a should be offered on the eleventh day, 
for love of which the p r e t a remembers not 
the gross body any more ; this ekadashaha 
offering, on the eleventh day after death, is 
made with the smarapa-vinashana mantra 
that * destroys the memory \ On the eleventh 
day, the v r s h-o t s a r g a, the ' setting free of 
the bull,^ is also performed. This too ten ds to the 

^ The essence, aroma, or subtle aura of these pip- 
das, even though, in themselves, they may not be 
very attractive objects, would reach the jiva by 
the power of the mantras and so bring him 
positive gratification, while his craving for the other 
bbjeets would be less capable of gratification ; hence 
' the drawing away from the one to the other. 
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satisfaction of the preta. The bull is given 
away, to some one as a gift, oris simply set free, 
in order to secure the release of the preta from 
his unhappy state. The Lord of the p r e t a- world, 
dwelling in Kama-loka, is also pleased with gifts 
of bulls.^ ^ Obtaining^ the fruit of, Le., by virtue 
of such a gift, the preta casts ofE his ling a- 
d e h a quickly. Such is ^ the deliverance from 
the condition of the p r e t a.^ 

^ The exact significance of this rite is not clear. 
One may note, in a general way, that each human 
race has its pet animal or animals. Thus, the 
horse and the dog are pets with the present fifth 
sub-race of the fifth Race, viz.^ the European lUces ; 
and the oat and the crocodile were the favouidtes 
of the Egyptians; so the bull and cow seem to 
have been connected with the Indian people, the 
fii*8t sub-race of the fifth Race, in a chai*acteristic way 
(though the representatives of all other main types 
of animals are also included in the Hin^u pantheon, 
as the ‘ vehicles ’ of the several chief gods and god- 
esses, with that ‘ compi’ehensiveness ’ which is the 
chief chai^teristic of the Hindu pharma.) The 
cause of such connexions would be found in the 
subdivision of all things whatsoever, according to 
the all-pervading principle of the ‘ rays,’ castes, 
or gu^as. The setting free of a bull, as nullius res^ to 
improve and multiply the race of this indispensable 
animal in India, would in itself be an act of merit 
as a direct service to the public, and so help the 
3 i V a, the merit being voluntarily transferred to bis 
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Shayy&*4^^^i giving of bedsteads^ etc., 
(on the eleventh day) is intended to win comfort 
for the j i V a in Kama-loka. Things given 
away here in the gross form are gained in 
Kama-loka in the subtle' f onn. Mantras 
convert them into that subtle form. All the 
beings of this world dwell for a time in Kama- 
loka, and, while there, remember their loved 
ones, their friends, etc., of the earth ; and where 
there is memory there is actual relationship, and 
therefore the performance of these acts of 
charity, etc., is right and helpful *. 

credit by hia earthly progeny, who perform the act, 
by means of mantras. There may be besides, subtle 
magnetic effects such as those hinted at in the text. 
Thus, one theosophical explanation of rebii4;h in a 
lower kingdom is that an exceptionally depraved 
jiva which, even after having evolved to the human 
stage, retains bestial habits, is now and then tied to 
an animal body which has its own animal-jiva- 
tenant also all the while. It is quite possible that 
the bull-calf ‘set free’ in connexion with funeral 
ceremonies might sei’vo some such purposes in cases 
now and then ; though, now, it is more a matter of 
routine than of discrimination. 

* These observations may help us to realise what 
amount of basis of fact there is in the practices of 
savages who slaughter relations, friends, servants, 
axnmSls, at the death of their chiefs in order that 
they may keep the latter company ; as well as in the 
gentt^ practices of more peaceful and organised 
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Thereafter coraes the 4 ▼ S ^ a s h-& h a-v i 4 h 
^ the ritual of the twelfth day/ in accordance 
with the rule of the sixteen samskaras. Six- 
teen pi ^ das are offered thereat; hence the 
name shodashI-shra44ha. This shrS44^^ 
has reference to the brahinacharya and 
other as hr am as, stages of life, and the 
work (thereof, including the sixteen sams- 
kSras?) and is intended to bring about 
the abandonment of desire for or attachment 
to them, by the p r e t a. It is true that 
they are renounced as soon as the body is 
renounced ; but the constant practice, the habit^ 
of them, through a long period of time, impresses 
them on the ling a-4 e h a strongly and causes 
a fruitless and painful yearning. 

For similar reasons we have the other s h r a 4* 
4 h a 8, of the first, the second, the third month 
etc,, (up to the twelfth ?). The word * monthly^ 
here indicates a v a s ( h fi, condition ; there are 
sixteen such conditions or stages after death. 
Hence we have the offering of the sixteen 

peoples like the Egyptians, Indians, etc., who offered 
^ and still offer bloodless help to their departed. The 
former would seem to be only the ferocious and fear- 
ful exaggexution and degeneration of the latter, 
appearing during the decay, the * involution,* the 
diseased senility of dying races. 

Actual relationship by memory is very significant 
and explains theosophical views on the subject. 
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pindaSi shoda 8 ha«pinda« After this, the 
pre^a abandons the town, and its lihga-deha 
breaks up rapidly. This lihga-deha is the 
embodiment of lok-e^hapa, desire for the 
world; its form is like that of the gross body; 
and, after the death of the latter, it passes 
through the sixteen conditions mentioned be* 
fore, for the gradual abandonment of which a 
pin da is ordained each month. This monthly 
offering should be made in accordance with 
the condition of the ling a-body, at the times 
prescribed as most favourable to the dissolu- 
tion of that condition, and at the time of 
the final casting off of the liiiga-body the 
yearly p i n da should be offered. The ordinary 
length of life of the 1 i n ga-^ e h a is one year 
after the destruction of the gross body; hence 
the extension of post-mortem ceremonies over 
one year. Thereafter the j i v a goes in the 
sukshma-deha into Kama-loka. But, by 
special means, the liiiga-deha may be 
dissolved even at the same time as the s t h u 1 a ; 
and, again^ sometimes it lives for many years, in 
exceptional cases. The ling a-d e h a is called 
the p r e t u and the Linga-loka is the Preta- 
lokai. 

- -n , ^ 

^ There may well appear to the reader a serious 
discrepancy between the text here and current 
.t|^08ophic^ views. The latter aver that the 
ethere^ double can be separated from the gross-body 
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Altogether, fifty pin das ari^ offered in the 
course of the funeral rites. The p i n d a (the 
first one f ) of the burning-ground is not counted, 
as it is intended for one’s (i.e., the cremator’s) 
own release (from pursuit by the p r e t a ) and 
not for the helping of the preta. The fifty 

during life only in the most exceptional cases, and 
that too for a very shoH time, and that it does not 
survive the disintegiation of the gross body more 
than twenty-four hours at most. The text here 
says, on the contrary, that its normal term of separate 
existence is a whole year. The reconciliation will be 
found perhaps, in the view that the ling a-(J e h a 
here does not mean only the ethereal double but also 
the lower astral body of theosophical litei’ature. 
The distinction between the lower astral body and 
the higher astral body is not yet made there either 
with much clearness, but it is being recognised moi’e 
and more. (See foot-note, p. 260, supra), 

I have said above ‘does not mean .... only 
but also,’ because it cannot be said that it means 
wholly and only the latter. It seems to me 
that this is the case with the names of all bodies, 
graded one with or within another. They pass 
from one to another, as ice to water and that to 
steam, in a manner which makes it difficult to say 
precisely where the one ends and the other begins. 
Hence the somewhat unsettled condition of the 
terminology. Indeed, in strictness, this is the 
case with all objects whatever ; nothing can be 
rigorously defined and marked off from other 
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are made up 4tius: Six before the cremation^ 
ten of the dasha-gatra^ one of the ekS- 
4 a s h-S h a^ sixteen of the shodashl-shrlKd- 
d h a, sixteen of the sixteen (monthly) s h r a 
d h a s^ and finally one of the var^hika or 
annual shrSddha^* 

things, finally, though the predominant character- 
istic helps us to do so for pi'actical purposes with 
regard to most things. As our knowledge of these 
bodies grows, our definition of them will gi‘ow more 
complete. In the meanwhile, we may provision- 
ally assume that here ling a-d e h a con'esponds 
with the lower astral body, which lives out its 
geneially unhappy life in that region of Bhuvar-loka 
which is known as the Preta-loka, while the higher 
astral body, which may be said to coiTespond to 
part of the s u k s h m a-body of the text, dwells in 
the other region of that same Bhuvar-loka which is 
known as the Pitr-loka or Kama-loka. So it is 
said, earlier in this chapter, that the jiva dwells in 
Svarga-loka in the karana body. This also appears 
to differ from the theosophical view and should be 
reconciled with it in the same way, by distinguishing 
a lower mental body from a higher mental body, the 
former, according to theosophical literature, being 
prominent in Svarga and the latter latent. 

^ In modem Hindu life, there is some conflict of 
practice as regards these offerings, mainly as regards 
the times at which they should be offered. These 
times cannot always be obseiwed in exact accord- 
ance with the old rules. The sixteen monthly 
18 
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In th6 true form of this consecration^ the idea 
is : The I and the This are both Not ; the Not 
predominates and is the source of all ; all is 
naught, all is Not. To realise all as Not — ^this 
is the death-sacrament. The bond between the 
I and the This is broken, and the mutual ^deliver* 
ance^ is the occasion of rejoicing. The two 
become one (and so abolish each other, Self — 
Not-Self— Not). All this appearance of sepa- 
rateness and contradiction disappears. The 
(separate) knowledge of the I, the This, and the 
Not is ^ burned * up in the complete knowledge, 
' I-This-Not/ so that neither the I is, nor the 
This, nor the Not (by itself) . Hence the j i v a 
who knows this is also a p r e t a, i.e,, p r a- 
kar^hepa, supremely, i t a, arrived, attained, 
accomplished. Prakarfha here refers to 
prayatua, effort, for this supreme knowledge 
is gained by supreme effort only. 

offerings, compressed into twelve months by the text 
itself, are often in actual fact, finished within half 
that time or even less, in many cases. There is 
also a shodashi performed on the 13th or the 
16th day after death, in many families, and so on. 
The principles having been lost sight of, and the 
orderly scheme of life laid down by Manu being 
very much disturbed and changed, the practices 
based upon them have also naturally become uncer- 
jsain. 
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The fifty pin das in this connexion mean 
the various combinations of I-This-Not (?),* The 
six p i n d a s before cremation are the six permuta- 
tions of cognition, desire and action (taken two 
at a time ?) each accompanied by the Not. The 
sama-ah ar a-pin da or that offered at the 
burning-ground is the seventh, and corresponds 
to the combined activity of the six. Or taken 
in another way, we have the actor, the cause, 
the effect or work, the motive, the relation of 
these four, the following or working out or 
manifestation of that relation, and finally its 
destruction. The I is the actor; the particular 
'this^ in the I is the cause; the Hhis^ become 
{i.e,, become identified with) the I is the effect; 
(^May I become this and not this other ^ is the 
motive) ; the conjunction of I and this is the 
relation ; ^ I am thifi, this, ^ is the following out 
or manifestation or evolution ; (I am) not (this, 
this, etc.) is the seventh (i.e., destruction). 
(After all this there follows) again the I-This- 
Not-aw, the connecting of the first three with 
the verb as, to be, (in consequence of which 
there is a reassertion of what has been denied, 
a rebirth, in endless succession). This itself is 
manyness. (Again) the sub-division of the 
three (by the same three) makes nine. That 

* The text is here very obscure, and the translation 
is largely tentative in consequence. 
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which is beyond even these three (taken sepa- 
rately, i.e., their summation and mutual abolition), 
the s h u n y a, the vacuum, the no-thing, where 
even the Not is not — ^that is the tenth, the 
supreme condition. These make up the dasha- 
g a t r a. Then again we have the work, the 
activity, of I, and Not-I, and Not ; and this 
work is of four kinds, samyoga, viyoga, 
anuyoga, pratiyoga, conjunction, disjunc- 
tion, association or similarity, contrast or 
contraposition (?). (By the sub-division of these 
by themselves) we have the sixteen pi nd as. 
The eleventh day shraddhaorpinda is the 
summation of all, the realisation of the underlying 
unity. After gaining satisfaction (thus there 
comes) pralaya, dissolution, reabsorption. 
That is the work of the N a. But after the 
pralaya, fresh power having been gained, new 
work is taken up. There never isapralaya 
of the Whole at any one single time, but only a 
successive and endless gradation of pralaya s, 
for all that is in time is successive. Out of this 
there again arises the performance of sixteen 
(offerings) because of the multiplication of the 
four, I, you, this and another. The annual 
p i n d a means the abandoning of the conscious- 
ness of these distinctions and the unification of 
pU the four. Such are the fifty p i n d a s in the 
aspect of knowledge. 
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V I* 9 h-0 1 s a r g a, in this view, means the 
abandonment of the ever-bellowing bull of 
separateness, which first manifests in sound 
(in our system). Vrshabha, the bull, is the 
sense of separateness, mine, thine, another's, and 
the ^ casting away, ' the ^ letting loose,' of this is 
ordained by the science of the Self. So, the 
shayy a-pradana, the gift of a bed, a place of 
rest (to all beings, in our consciousness) is the 
service of all beings in consequence of the 
consciousness of their unity; for whatever is 
gained from the Self should be given away to 
and for the sake of all selves. He who knows 
himself as the Universal Self, he has no egoism, 
no wish, for his separate individual self, nor 
any wish for another separated, individual self, 
but only for duty, i.e., all selves ; no s v a r t h a, 
and no parar^ha, but only paramartha. 

The feeding of brahmanas and others is 
recommended at these sacraments ; for according 
to the extent of his knowledge is the extent of 
the service that a j i v a may claim, and brSh- 
m a xi a s are those who have most knowledge. 
They have risen above the distinction of my-self 
and another-self, of mine and thine, and know 
all as One ^ ; hence the giving of food to them is 
meritorious. At the same time, because of the 
fullness of one's own knowledge, and the 

^See the extant Vajra-mchl-Vpanishat, 
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realisation of relationship with all beings^ gifts 
should be made to all and not only to b r S h- 
ma^as. Hence Hhe supplying of nutriment 
to alP is also declared to be meritorious. 

In the true form, the feeding of brSh- 
m a Q a s means association with those possessing 
knowledge. On the principle that mukti 
follows from knowledge of the Truth, the study 
of that Truth is itself the feeding and clothing 
and supporting of those that possess that Truth. 
They who are ever pondering on the Truth in 
this way are ever feeding b r a h m a ii a s. 

Such then is the death-sacrament. Connect- 
ed with this is the mar a^i-ashaucha, the 
impurity and segregation of the kinsmen and 
relatives of the deceased for a certain number 
of days after the death. What is contrary to 
nature, the non-fulfilment of the requirement of 
one^s nature — this only is impurity, 5 s h a u c h a; 
for what is pure to one is impure to another at 
the same time, and again, in succession, to the 
same person, and what is impure becomes the 
pure and vice versa. Impurity and purity are 
thus relative to time and place. Now, crema- 
tion means the destruction of the sthula body, 
whence anger in the preta and fear in the 
cremator ; this condition of fear is the impurity ; 
and according to the perfection of the knowledge 
sbf the cremator is the littleness of the impurity. 
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Hence, the brahma?^ a, devoted to jfisha, 
cognition, knowledge, is purified in ten days, 
because of the triplicity of each combination of 
cognition, desire and action (?). The kfhat- 
triy a, devoted to action, becomes pure in twelve 
days, because of the summation (the further 
addition) of cognition and action. K r i y a and 
jfiana enter into combination and the vaishya 
is the locus of that combination, (i.e., ichchha); 
he, therefore, is purified in fifteen days. The 
s h u 4 r a, ^ resting on ' service, becomes pure in 
a month after the performance of the required 
service. The release from fear of the p r e t a by 
the performance of the dash a-g a t r a, is the 
purification.^ 

^ The excellent sanitary results on the physical 
plane of such systematic segiegation of families are 
patent, especially in the case of infectious diseases ; 
and the more so when we remember that infectious- 
ness is only a question of degree and not of kind, 
that all diseases, like even health, like passions, 
enthusiasms, panics, etc., are infectious, but some very 
much and some veiy little. But over and above this, 
there are the superphysical considerations mentioned 
in the text. To understand the connexion between 
the two we have only to call to mind the fact, now 
generally recognised, that fear is a predisposing 
cause of disease, being itself in turn the efiect of a 
debilitated nervous system and unhealthy condition 
of body such as is favorable for development 
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Three more shr&ddhas are sproken of^ e k- 
odd^^hta^ pSrvapa^ and sapipdana. The 
first ^ having one object, * ^ addressed to one, ' is 
performed once every year, in the month and on 
the day of the death ; the j i v a derives comfort 
therefrom in Svarga and Kama-loka by the 
power of word-sounds ; the mantra of this 
ceremony confers happiness in KSma-loka. The 
second is in the nature of a prayer for the 
emergence of the j i v a from KSma-loka and the 
strengthening of the karapa-body ; it is offered 
at a p a r V a, joint, junction-point, turning-point. 
The prayer is addresed to Vishvedeva, the, Lord 
of KSma-loka : Do thou deliver him out of this 
world, he will do good work in Svarga. Vishve- 
deva hears these prayers only at p a r v a s, the 
junctions of seasons, special occasions, holy 
days. If there are no such offerings and 
prayers, the j i v a dwells in the two places for the 
full term required by his karma. It is true 
that karma cannot be annulled in any case ; 
but what is meant is that the consequent punish- 
ment is quickened and its period therefore short- 
ened; this is the justification for the prayer,' 

of the disease-microbe. A family possessed of 
* knowledge ’ would ordinarily not allow itself 
to fall into such a condition, and so be able 
to throw of the * impurity* more easily. 

' It may also be said that the gifts and charities, 
{0io., accompanying the prayer, help to balance the 
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Inthetrueform,ekoddishta and pSrvapa 
refer to j fi SL n a. The former is the uprising of 
the One I, its appearance everywhere. The com- 
bination of the I with another, in the world- 
procession, is the latter; for a parva is made 
by a joining of two. The A t m a is established 
thus ; by this means ; it is not born, nor ever dies, 
for such reasons ; or is ever dying and being 
born — such reflexion is p a r v a n a-s h r a d d h a. 
To enhance love with and for all, as if they were 

evil and sin committed by the j i v a. That every 
j i V a must suffer the due punishment of his sins, 
that there can be no ‘ forgiveness ’ of sins — requires 
to be constmed in detail. For it is also true that 
love can share sorrow and so make it less, that 
Christ can atone vicariously, that the Ruler can 
forgive sins to the repentant. The exact physical 
counterparts are the payments of relatives’ debts by 
other relatives, the remission of debts by rich cre- 
ditors to submissive debtors, the pardon of criminals 
by imperial prerogative. The i*econciliation is that 
in the endless chain of causes and effects, the 
infinite complications of Nature’s Ledger of tran- 
sactions between all j i v a s that are but one Self, 
the relative who pays for another relative, the 
creditor who remits and forgives, the Christ 
who atones for others, the King who pardons is 
only paying back to the debtor, the sinner, the 
criminal, previous service rendered, to Self or 
country, or is now registering a loan to be recovered 
laier^ 
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one Self^ to know with perfect faith that the 
A^mS is in all the parvas^ ^.6., samsSras or 
worlds, centres, junction-places of jivas and of 
planes of matter — ^this is parvaij^a-shrSddha. 

Sapindana in the true form means 
samana-p inda-kara^a, ' same-body-making, * 
the co-ordination of all into one, (the reduction of 
everything, of all the World-process, into the 
Logion). Brahman is one; the many is not 
possible ; manyness is nothing ; the one is the 
many ; the many is the one ; nothing is destroyed, 
or becomes, or stays ; destruction and stay are 
becoming; becoming is destruction and stay; 
those that have become, stay ; those that are 
staying, dissolve ; those that have dissolved, 
become again — ^the realisation of this order and 
succession running through all things is such 
coordination. 

In the conventional form, sapindana is the 
y o ] a n a, classing, joining, of the departed j i v a 
with the father, the grandfather and the great- 
grandfather. Y o j a n a means the making over 
of the j 1 V a to the hereditary rulers, the spiritual 
hierarchs of the family, the r^his, brShma- 
Oas, etc., spoken of before, who are in the position 
of fathers, grandfathers, etc.» And this is done 

1 The experiences recorded in theosophical and in 
the better class of modem spiritualistic literature, 
go to prove the presence of * office-bearers * in the 
/ invisible ’ worlds of the subtler planes who look 
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by means of mantras: Behold, this jiva 
entereth into Kama-loka and other worlds, do ye 
protect him. This ceremony is also known as 
pity-melana, the 'joining^ with the ancestors 
Because of this inner significance is the ceremony 
performed even for those departed ones whose 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather may 
be living. The rites are the same for men as 
well as women; these are ^classed ^ with the 
mother, the mother^s mother and her mother, 
etc. 

Thus, then, these external ceremonies bring 
special results, physical and superphysical, in 
special kinds of pleasure or riddan ce from pain ; 
but the real aim of all sacraments is to secure 

after disembodied j i v a s from the physical plane. 
The elaborate after-death ritual of Hinduism is 
intended to facilitate the work of these ‘ofiice- 
bearei-s’ so far as possible. The physical devices, 
the use of fire and of running water, and there too 
of specially ‘sacred’ streams, etc., all becomes 
significant if we remembei' that the grossei* and 
subtler worlds are not disconnected but coirespon- 
dent, that they are always working in with each 
other, on principles of psycho-physical parallelism. 
Theosophical literatui’e tells us that in the astral 
world the A p a s-t a 1 1 v a predominates ; in the 
mental world, the agni-tattva; therefore there 
are special contacts between these and the physical 
water and fire, etc., respectively. 
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the final illumination. And for this reason is it 
ordained that for those who have already passed 
through the fire of knowledge, no second crema- 
tion is needed, and sannyasis are not cremated 
in consequence. When the final knowledge has 
been gained, all sacraments are finished. All 
these sacraments are to be found hidden and 
taking place in every atom. i 

^ The modern reader might question why all this 
excessive elaboration — as it would seem to him — 
of I'ites and formalities which remain empty after 
all the author’s attempts to put sigtiificance into 
them ? And indeed have not the Hindus themselves 
practically given up the bulk of them ? For answer 
— to a questioner in whose mind the whole trend and 
setting of the line of thought contained in this 
work, has not wholly failed to touch some even 
slightly responsive chord — two considerations may 
be recommended : 

(a) It may be that all the elaboration had its 
use in an earlier day, in training the mind, but 
that only a small portion of it has use now, 
and is being accordingly retained, while the 
rest has been or is being, given up by the Hindus 
themselves. The dharmas change with the 
y u g a s, epochs and forms of civilisation — ^this is 
expressly recognised in the Smrfis themselves. A 
definite origin in time, at a particular stage of 
human evolution, for the shraddha ceremony, is 
clearly described in the Makdbkdrafa, indicating 
^hat the conditions of human constitution, in respect 
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Thus, then, these live maha-y a jfias, five 
m e d h a s and sixteen samskaras, extending 
from birth to death ; the life-activity of the j i v a 
from this world up to Svarga ; the cause of 
rebirth ; the cause of reincarnation in special 
bodies; the re-experiencing of pleasures and 
pains ; the mutual relation of objects and their 
origin ; in short, the whole essence of k r i y a or 
action, is described in the Yajur-Veda, together 
with the absolute necessity of the world- 
procession and its activity. 

of physical and subtler bodies before that time were 
not such as to require shrad^has. And in some 
futui'e day, as seems to be pi’omised by ‘ spiritual- 
istic* researches and developments, if conscious 
intercourse between the living and the dead, the 
‘ embodied ’ and the ‘ disembodied,’ should be fully 
established again, pi*obably the pi*esent form of 
shraddha would have to become non-existent 
again. Briefly, with changes of the physical and 
superphysical conditions of the constitution of man 
and of his environment, changes take place in the 
‘ sacraments ’ needed for the full living of his life. 
In earlier days these changes were deliberately 
made by ‘ acts of legislation ’ of recognised seers 
and divine kings, in whom people had faith ; to-day 
they are brought about by instinctive struggles and 
revolutions between ruler and ruled who have little 
f^th in and sympathy for each other. 
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The first m a ^ t r a of the Yajur-Veda is i s h €- 
tvar je'-iv3, etc. Beginning with this and up to 
the very end, the whole of k r i y 5 is successive- 
ly described in its relation to time and space, 
without which kriya is not possible. These 
three, viz.^ action or motion, time and space, 
themselves constitute ^process,' and by means 
of them is the work of Brahman accomplished. 
Otherwise, indeed : 

Qi) The second consideration, practically a 
continuation of the fii-st, is that much more elabor- 
ate samskaras — only not called by that name but 
designated ‘ social conventions ’ — are being ci’eated 
by the modern type of civilisation to replace the old 
ones. One reads in a journal of the day that a 
school has been established whei*e young men are 
initiated into the mysteries of the art of using 
knives and folks, etc., correctly while eating in 
company — and so forth. As to whether the one 
set of * initiations ’ is better, or the other, whether 
* social conventions of etiquette ’ is a better name 
than ‘ sacraments,* whether the religious atmo- 
sphere and high and serious moml tone of the one 
is more elevating or more deadening and depi*a ving 
to human nature, or whether the competitive wish 
to shine as first in everything is such — all this is 
matter of racial taste, itself governed by the general 
scheme of evolution — for ‘new’ races are mostly only 
new embodiments of the same jivas, over and over 
again. 

> The modem reading is t ^ o r j e. 
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The Self transcendeth act and space and time. 
This Ancient of all ancients needeth not 
The offerings of y a j n a s small or great, 

No vows or sacraments o£ triple thread, 

Or piercing of the ear, or marriage-tie, 

Or rite before or after birth or death. 

Beyond all time and space It ever stands. 
Beyond all reach of good or evil things, 

I, This, and Not, a trinity in one, 

A perfect Consciousness of Being and Bliss. 



SECTION HI. {Gmitinued.) 
CHAPTER VII. Sub— Section (i) 
The Sama Vepa. 


The nature of S h a k t i-Energy in general. — 
Distinction between Shakji, Ichchha and 
Maya. — Maya and Brahman. — ^M a ha-may a, 
and its sub-divisions, Yog a-m ay a, Bhagavati* 
Yog a-n i d r a. 

After the Yajuh comes the 8dma, descriptive 
of all desire ; and as desire connects cognition 
and action, so the Sdma connects the Rk and 
the Yajuh. Ichchha is the energy of 
Shiva. It indeed is the energy, force, power, of 
all and everything that has any power; and 
it is everywhere, omnipresent ; without energy 
relation between two things is not possible. The 
being together of two things is their relation ; 
and for such relation, such bringing and keeping 
and being together, of two things, a third thing 
as connecting link is indispensable, a third 
which may hold the two together, I c h c h h S 
is this third which brings together cognition 
and action; and this coming together of these 
is all work, all (the external, objective, real) 
World-process, the cognition-element being 
(the internal subjective, ideal) Te4a which 
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is the ideation of MahS-Yishpu. All the 
' behavior/ the ' operation/ of time, spac 0 > and 
motion becomes possible only by means of 
Shaktij and the World-process is but the 
proceeding forth of these three. That they are 
considered separately at all is only to secure 
fullness of treatment ; in reality the three are 
but one.* Hence too the One S li a k t i of the 
whole World-process is the Brahma n-Shakt i 
which only appears threefold as Brahmi, Vai^h- 
pavi, and Shaivl. It may be said that only two 
8 h a k t i s should bo spoken of (those of cogni- 
tion and of action, and not also a third, the 
8 h a k t i of desire, which would be tantamount 
to a ^ power of power ^), because desire is the 
one power divided in two by reference to 
cognition and action ; still, because energy is 
definable only by its work, and because we 
find the three kinds manifesting in work, in the 

^ I have nowhere met in the Franava-Vuda a definite 
statement to the effect that space, time and motion 
are different foims or attn'butes of the negative 
aspect of the X a, and that S h a k t i, Eneigy, is its 
affirmative aspect, as is attempted to be shown in 
chapters xi and xii of The Scie7ice of Peace ; but 
statements like these in the text here may be 
regarded as pointing to this. In the Vishnu 
" Shdgavafa and Vyasa’s Yoga-bhdshya also, such 
expressions are to be met with as ^esha- 
-^)k&la«kriy a, or space-time-motion, and desha- 
k4 1 a-n i m i 1 1 a, or space-time-canse. 

19 
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worlds as a matter of fact, therefore we also find 
them dealt with in the Sdma-Ve^a^. 

A indicates the Vai^hpavi, U the BrShml, and 
M the Shaivi energy. The Vai|h^avi energy is 
the complement, converse or opposite, of kriya, 
and of the nature of and in accord with j fl a n a. 
The Brahmi energy is of the nature of kriya 
and the converse of v i d y a, knowledge. The 
Shaivi energy is of the nature of the nexus be- 
tween the two and gives rise to i c h c h h a. 

1 We may justify the three kinds thus : (i) energy 
as manifesting in cognition ; (ii) as manifesting in 
action j (iii) as in itself, apart from manifestation, 
as mere desire or emotion. 

Because of the endless interplay of ‘ insepara- 
bility * and ‘ distinguishability * and of the um’emit- 
ting operation of the law of psycho-physical parallel- 
ism, we have the appearances of different psy- 
chical processes being predominantly connected with 
different organs and different kinds and planes of 
matter, in the world around and in the constitution 
of human individuals. Thus cognitive consciousness 
works predominently in one set of organs and one 
kind of matter, the desiderative in another, and the 
active in a third. See The Science of Peace^ chap- 
ters xiii-xiv-xv ; The Trishikha~Bru hmana Upamshaf ; 
The Secret Doctrine, vol. Ill, last section, and The 
Ancient Wisdom, as to the predominance of one of 
the three aspects of consciousness in one plane of 
matter and corresponding sheath or body of th0 
jiva. 
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We find the seven s v a r a s, musical notes, in 
the 8dma. In describing desire, the 8dma 
deals also with the sextette of j n a n a and 
kriy S (mentioned before, through which desire 
manifests) and with their summation, the seventh; 
and the seven svaras correspond to these 
seven. At first, in the Samhitd portion of the 
8dma^ we find only three svaras, correspond- 
ing to the three energies. So too, in the Bk 
and the Yajuh^ only the three svaras are 
employed. The seven are developed only in 
the course of the exposition of ichchha through 
which alone all things are developed. 

By studying the three v i d y a s, sciences, of 
cognition, action and desire, Rk, Yajuh and 
Sdma, which are all again developed in a new 
aspect in the Sdma, by itself, as the sciences 
of the three s h a k t i s, and, finally, by study- 
ing the Afliarva, the jiva secures the full 
fruitage of d h a r m a, a r t h a, k a ra a, and 
m o k s h a, virtue, profit, pleasure and salvation, 
respectively. 

Shakti is the necessity of the conjunction of 
Self and Not-Self, of A and U, of cognition and 
action. Nothing takes place without necessity. 
Necessity is all becoming, inherent in and 
outcome of the S v a-b h a v a, the nature, of the 
^tbsolute. As the Nydya declares : All becom- 
ing is necessity, (All becoming, all the World- 
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process^ all possible cjonjunctions and disjunc- 
tions of Self and Not-Self, are contained in 
the Sva-bhSva, and hence necessary; that 
Absolute-Nature is the one necessity which is its 
own reason and the reason and cause of all facts 
and contradictions which are within it and 
are it.) Anything, anywhere, all, not-all, 
other, this, all sounds, all times, all spaces, 
all cognitions, all actions, the known, the 
unknown, the done, the undone, the born, 
the unborn, the present, the non-present, the 
essence, the non-essence — all this is^ hence 6e- 
comes : such is the significance of becoming. 
That which does not become never comes into 
reckoning at all ; it has no word or name for it, 
there is no consideration of its significance, no 
remembrance, no forgetting, no recollection of 
it, no certainty and no uncertainty about it, no 
possibility and no impossibility of it. The ' not ' 
itself also is or becomes, for unless it became, 
there would be no such expression as n a-i % i, 
(or n a-a s t i), so-and-so * is not there would be 
no conjunction between n a and i t i. ^ Not this 
things ^not this person ^ 'not another ^ not thou 
'notl^ 'is not^ 'not is', 'no end', 'no beginning', 

' no beginninglessness nor endlessness ' — ^in all 
these expressions we see the conjunction of the 
' not ' or ' no ' with other words. This conjunc- 
tion itself is the becoming of the 'not'. Without 
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such conjunction tliere is no knowledge and no 
expression of it. 

As the Brahmar8u(ra declares : As is) is 
necessity. Beyond the a 8 is the Soundless^ the 
Timeless, the Spaceless, the Differenceless. For 
these reasons, then, ^ becoming^ is necessity. 
Hence all is necessary. As the Vaishe§hika 
declares : There is not anything that is not 
necessary. The unnecessary, the contingent, 
is also fashioned by the necessary, is necessary, 
is -part of the contents of the S v a-b h a v a. 
Therefore whatever becomes, and the operation 
of becoming also, is necessary. The Saitkhya 
also declares similarly : Is-ness, a s t i t v a, is 
necessity. The necessity of the (conjunction 
of the) ^ not ^ and the ^ is \ and of the ^ I ’ and the 
* This ' — all this is inherent in the Negation. 
Because of the principle that Necessity is s h ak t i 
(shak, to be able or possible), might, power, 
energy, do we see that everywhere action arises 
out of (some) necessity, (a special need) . Every- 
one, imposing upon himself, imagining, feeling, 
realising some need or necessity, performs some 
act according to the extent of his knowledge 
of the means of satisfying that need. This 
fact may be observed in the movements of every 
single atom. We see that such first questions, 
preliminary to acquaintance, as. How do you 
happen to come here ? For what purpose ? What 
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do you want ? Who are you ? Where do you 
live ? all these really signify, What is the need 
or necessity that brings you here ? By what 
necessary means have you come here ? By 
what necessity are you staying in the place 
where you have put up ? etc. For residence in 
any particular place has also its necessary reason, 
as, otherwise, the Self dwells everywhere and 
supports all. There is a necessity implied also in 
the question Who are you ?, What is the 

necessity for your being what you are ; why you 
in particular ; there must be a reason, a need, a 
necessity for the knowing, the recognising of, 
the making of acquaintance with, you; other- 
wise, multitudes of people see and pass each 
other every day, and everyone does not ask 
every other such questions. In the question. 
For what purpose, pra-yojana? the reference 
to necessity is express. P r a-y o j a n a means, 
etymologically, that wherein the self is engaged, 
conjoined ; and that is necessary, otherwise the 
self would not be so assiduously engaged therein. 
Or, by another etymological explanation, that 
whereby one is impelled to or engaged in some 
activity is the p r a-y o j a n a ; here ^that where- 
by^ signifies ^by this necessity.^ Otherwise, 
from the standpoint of B r a h m a n, all is always 
^ impelled,^ and there is no need for any specifica^ 
tion of the impeller as ^he^, ^ which ^ Hhat 
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one^ 'which one*, 'I*, ' thou all *. Hence, 
then, we must recognise necessity everywhere. 
As the Brahma^Suira says repeatedly ; Every 
question looks to a necessity, every question 
bases on a necessity (a reason, a compelling 
motive). 

Therefore are all sounds or words necessary. 
Without necessity there is no thinking and no 
utterance of words — ^this is the view of the 
science of language, grammar, which further 
enjoins that the unnecessary, or redundant, and 
the irrelevant, or inconsistent, word should not 
be used, but only the well-directed, the necessary, 
and the easy to follow in thought. Let us 
consider further that no word exists for which 
there is not a necessity in its own proper time 
and space; the irrelevancy and undesirability lie 
only in the use of the word without due necessity ; 
otherwise, s h a b d a being Brahman, all 
words are relevant, correct, and of universal 
application. Hence does the AfigaSufra say : 
The word should be regarded as based on 
necessity. And the science of Chhaniahy metre, 
rhythm or prosody, declares : The word should 
be selected according to the needs or the necessity 
<dE the subject, i.^., the subject-matter dealt 
with in the work, and of the order of the 
thought or meaning. The Kalpa-Sutra again 
avers thus: Thinking is, and is about the, 
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necessary. And that is the a r t h a^ the idea^ 
the subject-matter thought about, the sense 
or meaning intended to be expressed. And, 
finally, the expressor of that art ha is the 
word, the shabda. Hence is it declared 
everywhere that the action, aim or purpose, of 
^ornaments of language* and ^ornaments of 
thought * is one and the same. ^ The ^ ornament 
of thought* is the real, inner, necessity, i,e,, 
aim and purpose ; the ornament of language is 
only an additional means of emphasising it. 
The poet who indulges in mere ornaments of 
language without an inner substantial ornament 
of thought is condemned by the science of 
poetry. Hence does the Sahifya-Sufra, the 
aphorisms of rhetoric, say ; The ornaments of 
language and of thought are inter-connected. 

So is there the same reference to necessity in 
the advice that time should not be ^ made use- 
less* i.e., wasted, which means that only that 
should be done at any particular time which it 
is necessary to do at that time ; to do anything 
else is to make time useless, to waste it, and so is 

1 In English, the expression ‘ figures of speech * 
seems to cover both, ‘ ornaments of language, * 
alliterations, onomatopoeia, deliberate selection of 
soft-sounding or harsh-sounding words, and ‘ orna- 
ments of thought,’ e,g,y similes, metaphors, hyper- 
boles, antitheses, etc. 
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reprehensible. Otherwise, indeed, time is with- 
out beginning and without end, and it is not 
possible to waste it; it is always passing, whether 
this thing be done or that other, your work or 
mine, and it can never be exhausted. But this 
trmiacendental consideration is not appropriate 
where par^icwZar business is in hand, in individual 
life ; for, there, time once passed comes not back 
again, and even though time be indefinite or 
transcendent, taken as a whole, yet within it is a 
constant succession of definite ‘ appointed times, ^ 
i.e., moments, periods, cycles, aeons, assigned to 
and fixed for particular purposes. The 'appoint- 
ed ^ is the necessary. Within the transcendent 
is the particular time, this time, appointed for 
each 'this.^ If this does not become, ^.e., is not 
completed, within this period, beginning here 
and ending here, then that time has been wasted, 
and after it has lapsed, regret remains behind, 
for the necessity, the need, has not been fulfill- 
ed. If, on the other hand, the necessity has 
been fulfilled, then the lapse of the time leaves 
behind no regret, but a great satisfaction. 
Hence too is it clear that joy and sorrow also 
attend on necessity. 

The science of Jyofisha, astrology, also declar- 
es that the calculation of time depends on the 
necessity of the work for which that calculation 
is required. 





Thus do we see that all becoming is necessity; 
and becoming is nothing else than conjunction^ 
inter-relation; and conjunction exists or sub- 
sists in a pair only ; hence the necessity of the 
conjunction of the two, the /ocf, the deed-act,^ of 
becoming (or the being and existence of the 
fact or process of becoming) is the third to these 
two. It is Shakti, might, energy, which is 
therefore called the cause of S a in s 5 r a. 

This S h a k t i is the originator, reverser, and 
permuter of beginning, middle and end, and it 
inheres in the Logion, I-This-Not. The s v a- 
r u p a, the own-form, of this S h a k t i is a s, 

* is.^ Its manifestations are the affirmations : I 
am, I am this, I am not this, I am such, I am 
not such, how am I, why am I, why am I not, 
how am I not, I verily am, etc. Without the 
as, -is or am, the Logion I-This-Not is nothing 
at all, is meaningless. (Thou) ^ art ^ and (he) 

* is * are also based on, derive their significance 
from, (I) ^ am.^ It is only on the strength of 
and with the consciousness^! am^ that one jiva 
says to another : Thou art, thou art this, thou 
art thus, etc. The case of ^ is Ms similar. With- 
out the ^ am ^ there is no speaker of the ^art ^ or 
Ms ; without a speaker there is no employment 

* Compare Fichte’s “ Thatsache,” and “ That- 
Handlimg” (Kroeger, xix). Professor Harris ’in'- 
troduction is very interesting in the light of the 
following (E. H. B.). 
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of the second or the third person (of grammar)^. 
In one sense, indeed, because the A h a m, I, 
exists everywhere, and as, is, is everywhere 
inherent in it, therefore everyone becomes, in 
turn, according as he is the speaker, or listener 
or spoken about, the first, the second, or the 
third person. Thus, in truth, all is but a s, is. 
Necessity, and first, second, and third persons 
are nothing. 

The ^ am ^ is the Self, the ' art ^ is the This, 
the is Ms the Not. This difference of persons 
arises because the thought or knowledge, I-This- 
Not, is present in everyone and everywhere, 
so that each one thinks M (am)-not-this,^ and 
thus separates himself away as ^ I,^ including 
all the rest in Hhis^ and ^not^ Otherwise, 
indeed, all d h a t u s, verb-roots, roots of 
action, are but one, viz,, to be, to become; 
and all action proceeds from and because 
of the root ; hence all action is one®. That is to 

1 All this is only another but fresh and suggestive 
way of saying that my-consciousness, and, because 
there are ever so many my-consciousnesses each 
0<^^i8ant of others, therefore the one universal My- 
Consciousness or All-Self-Conaciousness, is the 
necessary foundation of all individual conscious- 
nesses whatsoever ; it is the one sole piH>of and 
testimony of the existence of any and everything. 

* The text is very obscure here and I am not 
quite sure of the accuracy of my translation. 
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say, there is but one noun, the ^ I,’ but one verb 
' to be,^ and but one unbroken action or motion 
in the whole of the world-process, ^ becoming,^ 
the self-assertion of the Self in endless ways, 

(The primal trinity has been repeatedly declar- 
ed to consist of three factors, I, This, and Not. 
What is this Shakti, then; is it a fourth ? *) 
It would seem as if it was outside the three. Yet 
this is not so. It is only the Necessity of the 
three and so included in them and not any- 
thing apart from them. That which is necessary 
to anyone is included in that one, is part of his 
being. In the moment that anyone is feeling the 

* The question of the place of S h a k t i in the 
Logion is dealt with in a slightly different aspect, 
here, from that in which it is treated in the The 
Science of Peace, Possibly the reader may find it 
easier to follow the text here if he is familiar with 
the idea put forward there, viz,^ that the relation of 
Negation between Self and Not- Self, because of the 
limitedness of the Not-Self, which makes simultaneity 
of affirmation and negation impossible, necessarily 
becomes a successive affirmation-negation ; and this 
necessary succession^ of affirmation and then Negation, 
is the real nature and form of Shakti^ bo that 
Shakti may be regarded as one aspect and Nega- 
tion as the other of the thii’d factor, «.e., the Relation, 
which is immanent in the Self and Not-Self, or 
rather is immanent together with the Not-Self, in 
the Self. 
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necessity^ the need, for anything, in that moment 
he is feeling himself as nothing else than, as no- 
thing without, the object of his desire. (This is 
the inner significance of the ordinary expressions, 
* his soul, his very being, is bound up with the 
loved object, without it he dies, is nothing.^) It 
is true that from the position of the necessary or 
desired object, i.e., when it has been attained, 
there will appear still another necessary or 
desired object further on in the distance, and this 
endlessly, but for the time being the conscious- 
ness of the desiror rests there, in the first desired 
object. (Consciousness is s a m-v i t, that which 
^ knows well ^). That which knows another well 
is itself knowable by that other ; on this principle, 
the A t m a, the desiror, the Lover, becomes in- 
cluded in or with and nun-separate from the 
desired object, the Beloved, Because the reality 
is one even when it appears as separate, because 
the necessity is its own necessity, therefore its 
own light or life is included, is present, in that 
which it thinks to be necessary to its own being ; 
and hence only the pursuit of the desired by the 
desiror becomes possible and results actually. 
By tihe union of man and woman, progeny arises. 
The man is the first, the woman the second, the 
child the third. The necessity-hoxiA. of this 
triplet is k S m a, love. This k a m a is included 
in the three, and not outside of and apart from 
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them; it is understood when the three are referred 
to. Of course^ in a verbal enumeration^ k a m a 
would be mentioned separately, but in reality, 
the whole of its existence is included in the 
existence of the three. 

This one and the same Energy, in its supreme 
and universal aspect, is called S h a k t i ; in its 
non-supreme or subsidiary, particular, concrete, 
aspect it is called i c h c h h a ; in its all-tran- 
scendent, absolute aspect, Maya. When we 
say that M a y a is nothing, we shoT’ld remember 
that the ^no^ belongs of necessity to M ay a.* 
The form and nature of necessity is no-thing 
determinate, but always indeterminate and 
transcendent, for necessity is all-transcending, 
beyond space, time, and action or motion. (That 
is to say, necessity being the changeless nature 
or S V a-b h a v a of the Absolute, which is Self^ 
determined into all possible forms in the World- 
process, there being no other determiner — it 
follows that this absolute necessity is absolute 
freedom or indeterminateness also ; and again 
because it is essentially the negation of all 
affirmation of any and all possible particulars, 
therefore is it truly no-thing too) . 

^ It may be that M a y a is the equivalent of what 
is described in The Science of Peace as ‘Shakti- 
energy as condition,’ or time-space-motion. These 
three are emptinesses and MAya is by Samskrt 
etymology nr ‘ that which is not 
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But it may be asked : A difference is made 
everywhere between MSya and Brahman j 
the counsel is constantly given that we should 
free ourselves from M a y 5 and become B r a h- 
man^that Maya is the maker of separateness 
and we should therefore abandon it and realise 
Brahman; (how then can we say that M a y 5 
is the necessity, the very nature of B rah man)?. 
The reply is : In this counsel, the word M a y 3 
means something else than the Supreme Neces- 
sity ; it means the separate, personal and parti- 
cular forms of desire, the feelings of mine, thine, 
etc., created necessarily by the Self by means 
of nescience (the half-science, half-truth or error, 
included in the Whole Truth, V i d y a), the fixed 
ideas that this only should be done, this avoided, 
this has been gained, this lost, this is certain and 
permanent, this uncertain, this desirable, this 
undesirable, and so on. The counsel means that 
we should rather think that (from the totality of 
all standpoints) all is desirable, all is thine, I am 
thou, (there cannot be anything that is exclusive- 
ly) mine or thine, thou art I, another is I, I am 
another, all is necessary and preordained, all should 
1^ done, all is one, one is all, there is no one and 
inany, all is everywhere and everywhen and 
everyway, all belongs to everything and every- 
thing to all; abandon that primitive m a y a that 
is the personal desire of mineness and creates 
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separateness, and embrace instead the Supreme 
Mays that is identical with Brahman^ the 
one Necessity, the unified Trinity.* 

As Shakti is sub-divided into Vifhou^s 
jfiana-shakti. Brahmans kriyS-shakfi 
and Shiva^s i c h c h h S-s h a k ( i, so is M a y S 
also sub-divided into Yog a-m a y a, B h a g a- 
vati, and Yoga-nidra, corresponding to 
Vishou, Brahma and Shiva respectively. The 
necessity whereby the conjunction of A h a m 
with B t a t is brought about is y o g a-m a y a, 
the maker of the worlds, for without this 
conjunction there is no possibility of the 
existence of samsara, and indeed the conjunc- 
tion itself is called samsara. Bhagavati 
is connected with kriya; bhaga is aishvarya, 
lordship, sovereignty, the wealth of action. It 
is the necessity of E t a t (which, because of the 
inherent limitedness of each e t a t, gives rise to 
succession). Yog a-n i d r a is the necessity of 
the Negation which brings about the disjunction 
of A h a m and E t a t, and so the dissolution of 

* In the language of pi'actical social ethics, ‘ Do 
not remain passionately wedded to particular opi- 
nions, holding all others in error — which egoism is 
the quintessence of prejudiced bigotry; but learn 
to take broad-minded and tolerant views, seeing 
that even the most divergent opinions and dootrines 
have «owe element of the One Truth in them. See 
I%e Secret Doctrine^ Vol. I, p. 282, foot-note. 
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worlds; it is that which sleeps in or brings 
to sleep the conjunction of I and Not-I. The 
summation of these three is the Maha-mSyS (in 
a general metaphysical sense ; but it has a parti- 
cular sense also, viz,,) it or she is the sh ak ( i of 
Maha-Vi^hpu the lord of the m a h a-m a n v a n- 
t a r a, the cycle of this s a m s a r a. Strictly, 
of course, this s h a k t i is not a possession, a 
private belonging, of Maha-Vi^hpu, There is 
only one Necessity or energy which receives 
various graded names of great, small, etc,, 
according to the grades of the various agents 
through whom it manifests. All other similar 
names (and metaphysical words) should also be 
interpreted similarly, everywhere and always, 
as having a double significance, one personal and 
particular and the other impersonal or universal 
and transcendental.' 

' In connexion with Maha-Maya, apparently to 
illustrate the two meanings mentioned in the text, 
the author quotes a shloka, from the cuiTent DurgiU 
SapfcL^shafl, as to how by the special grace of Maha- 
Maya, Savarni became the eighth Mann and the 
ruler of a m a n v a n t a r a. In commenting upon 
the verse the r s h i makes a number of statements 
as to occult cycles, etc., which aie very obscure. 
Some figures have been given before, in the 2nd 
chapter of the 3rd Section as 'to cycles and worlds 
and world-rulers ; they too, it will be remembei'ed, 
are not easy to synthesise. Making a rough guess 
as to the author’s meaning, it seems to be that 
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7^ manvantaras or T mah&-manyantaras make 
the Y i n i h i t a-cyole which is the lifetime of our 
Sun (P), who is the body of Mah^-Yi^hiiu ; that in 
this particular maha-man yant ara of fourteen 
Manus, — the 7th of which Manus, viz.y Vaivasvata 
is now ruling us in the 4th Vaivasvata-manvantara 
and the 28th viyuga, — ^by some special ordainment 
of the indiyidual goddess Maha-Maya, the consort 
of Maha-Vishuu, Savarui becomes the 8th and most 
important Mann, apparently exercising some author- 
ity over the whole of the seven manvantaras, 
retrospective and prospective, and over all the other 
thirteen Manus, being in some special manner, the 
special son of Surya, the Sun. It may be asked what 
is the difference between S h a k t i and its three 
sub-divisions of j n a n a-s h a k t i, k i* i y a-s h a k t i 
and ichchha-shakti (or, as they are called in 
their personal aspect, Vaishnavi, Brahml, and 
ShaivI), on the one hand, and Maya or Maha- 
Maya and its three sub-divisions of Y oga-maya 
Bhagavati and Yoga-nidra, on the other. Ap- 
parently only the difference between dynamic and 
static aspects of the same enei^gies; the former 
series of names gives prominence to the active or 
manifested aspect ; the latter to the potential and 
self-contained one. Or, it may be said that the 
difference is that between the universal and the 
particular, the generic and the speciffc ; somewhat 
like that between sat-chid-anancla and kriya- 
jffana-ichchha, or between sattva-rajas-t am as 
and gun a-kayma-dravy a. See the opening 
sentences of the next chapter also. 
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Particulai’ foi-ms of S h ak t i-Eiiergy. — S a ra s v a ( i 
Lakshmi, Sati. — Their summation in Pa ram a. — 
Their sub-divisions. 

Yog a-m a y a, etc., are the universal aspects 
of Energy, based on I-This-Not, and present in 
each single atom; but the individual shaktis 
of the rulers of this world are Lakshmi, 
Sarasvati and Sati. The order just mentioned 
is the principal order, but they may be taken 
in any other order, Sarasvati, Lakshmi, Sati or 
Sati, Lakshmi, and Sarasvati, etc. Sarasvati 
is devoted to cognition, Lakshmi to action, and 
Sati to desire. 

Brahma, the upholder of action, is, however, 
entirely powerless to perform any action Avith out 
the power of cognition ; action without know- 
ledge is not possible ; hence he takes Sarasvati 
as his help-mate. Again, the power of cognition 
is ineffective and useless without the power 
of action; hence Vishnu takes Lakshmi for 
consort. Because of the conjunction between 
I and This, and the mutual dependence of 
cognition and action, these two powers are 
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exchanged between Brahma and Vi^h^u. The 
Self is knowledge ; in order to conjoin with the 
Not-Self, action, it needs the energy thereof ; 
and vice versa. That which unites with another 
takes on the powers, the work, and the time- 
cycle or life-period of that other. So long as 
there is not a complete co-ordination and unity 
in all these three respects there is no possibility 
of a conjunction, there is no ts-ness^ existence, 
reality, in the conjunction. Tliis is the signi- 
ficance of the ceremony of marriage, which 
is the imitation, in the outer world (of these 
divine marriages). In a sense, all women have 
the same s v a-b h a v a, nature (i.e., femininity) ; 
all have the same limbs, and the same work 
or function and so are one j yet, by difference of 
situation, they, each, have different relations 
with different persons : the wife of one — the 
daughter of another, the daughter of one — ^the 
wife of another, and so on. Throughout, however, 
wifehood is the principal element in the nature 
of woman generally ; the inner principle whereof 
is only the conjunction of I and This. As the 
Brahma-sutra declares : Yoga, • conjunction, 
union, is the mutual completion of two in- 
completes. 

Finally there is the ichchha-shakti of 
Shiva, viz., Sati, of the nature of Negation. As 
indicated by the etymology of the name Shiva, 
viz., shete, he who sleeps in all, the Not is 
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inter-present between I and This* These two 
make up the all and in them sleeps the Not^ in 
the shape of (affirmative-negative) desire, and 
abolishes them both. This Sati is the disjoiner 
of conjoined pairs, for the transformation of the 
complete into incoinpletes is disjunction ; and 
the Negation disjoins the I and the This, It is 
indeed present in them both, at their beginning 
middle and end, and always and everywhere 
separates them. That which is not limited by 
space, time and v a s t u, substance, substantiality, 
thisness, is sat, being ; that which possesses 
sat, is Sati. I-This is limited (in the World- 
process of particular experiences) by space, time 
and substance ; s a t is opposed thereto (negates 
the limitation) ; hence the s h a k t i of Shiva is 
named Sati.^ 

The summation of these three, the s h a k t i 
of Maha-Vishpu, is the Parama-Shakti. 

Each of these three is again sub-divided 
many times. 

Lakshml has three forms : Rama, Lakshmi and 
Sharada. That wherein all rejoice or play, 
ram ante, i.e., expand endlessly, for play is 
expansion, is Rama, connected with cognition. 
That whereby every object is manifested, 
lakshyate, is seen or made visible, is Lakshmi^ 

* The significance of these observations will be 
developed further in the next chapter on the 
Afharva-Veda, 
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connected with action. That whereby the 
jfva discards all| shara^ati^ is Sharadd^ 
connected with i c h c h h a. 

Sarasvati is sub-divided into Aindri, Brahmi, 
and Sarasvati. That which pervades, indati, 
is Indra, and the necessity or energy of the 
pervasion is Aindri, connected with action; 
Brahmi is connected with desire; and Sarasvati 
with cognition. 

The sub-divisions of Sati are Sati, Gauri and 
Parvati, respectively corresponding to desire, 
cognition and action. The status of the g u r u, 
the giver of knowledge, is g a u r a m, and that 
to whom this belongs is Gauri. The nature of 
the ' cognition here is, ^ This- (is) Not-possible ’ 
^Not-I-any thing, Not-I-Tliis’. ^Not-This-I^; and 
accordingly we see in the world that on the 
acquisition of some partial knowledge (of the 
distinction between the permanent and the 
impermanent) dislike and weariness of the world 
arise in the j i v a. Finally, we have Parvati, 
the daughter of the Parvata, (literally, the 
mountain) which signifies the transcendence of 
the Negation. The power of realising or express- 
ing this Negation in action, is PSrvati ; it is the 
power of performing such actions as end in 
destruction of self as well as another.^ 

^ The text here goes off into a symbolical explanation 
of Himftchala, the mountain of snow, etc. It may 
be noted, in passing, that the explanation given in 
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The summation of these nine shaktisis the 
tenths Bhairavl, of the nature of s h u n y a, 
vacuum. He who protects, avati, the saraaar a 
or b h a i r a, is Bhairava, and his power ' of 
protection is Bhairavi. 

Such are the ton Maha-Vidyas. The posses- 
sor of all these is the omnipotent Ishvara. 
The relation between the four Ishvaras of 
this samsara, viz., Maha-Vishijiu, Vishnu, 
Shiva and Brahma, and their shaktis, is 
that of s a k 8 h a t-k a r a, mutual facing, vision, 
association. 

The avast ha, (?, condition, state, status, 
constitution, standing, standing-place) of the 
potency and its possessor is one (and the same ?), 
and this status is named the vehicle. The 
vehicle of Viyhnu is G-aruda; of Brahma, Hamsa; 
of Shiva, Vrshabha. 

Garuda signifies succession in the transcendence 
of time, knowledge in and of parts and particu-^ 
lars in succession. Hamsa is space. Vr§habha is 
motion. Maha-Vishijiu occupies one cycle within 
endless time ; so Vishnu too is the promulgator 

the text of Parvati would have fitted in better with 
the current Puranic legend about Sa^i, who destroyed 
herself and was the cause of the destruction of her 
father’s sacrificial aiTangements ; also that where 
tlib word g an ram is mentioned above, modem 
Samskrt would say gauravam; and that p a r v a 
means a joiijt, a junction-point. 
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of (one sub-cycle of) the cycle of MahS- 
Vifh^u. Only that portion of time (or sub- 
cycle) is Gu.ruda which is or corresponds to the 
aspect of j fl a n a. The marvel of the vast 
movement of time is spoken of everywhere. The 
sweep of Garuda is similar in nature; in the 
moment of cognition it reaches into the All, the 
Supreme, the Transcendent ; and this is true of 
every atom. Vishnu causes the samsarato 
be known, to become knowable, and he, in setting 
the time-bounds of k^iowledge, in the moment of 
his own cognition, examines and ascertains all 
that is ordained for his cycle and then settles 
down to work. The significance is that he re- 
gards all selves as his own work (k a r y a, effect, 
progeny ?), of himself and within himself, and 
therefore he moves to the help of his devotees 
when grief befalls them, leaving even his Garuda 
the proper time, behind.i 

(Such a change in the course of what has been 
described above as preordained necessity is 

^ This explanation refers to the Pnranic legends 
according to which, in many instances, Vishnu has 
left his Garuda behind when it could not carry him 
sufficiently swiftly to the side of his devotee in 
trouble, that is to say, in other words, when it be- 
came necessary to modify a current law in accordance 
with a higher or larger law. (See Vtsh^u-Bhdgava(a 
VIII, iii, where, also, Gaiudais desciubed as composed 
of the Ve4a8 ; and the Oarudopanishaf.) 
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possible for two reasons, mainly. In the first place, 
the event itself is not changed, but only the order, 
the succession in time, of events.^ Secondly, the 
preordainment is perfect and literal only in the 
transcendental sense, i.e., when we are thinking 
of the All, the Absolute ; the pre-arrangement of 
the particular course of events of any particular 
cycle is fixed only in a general sense by the 

1 Change within changelessness is possible where 
the All is the Changeless, and the juxtaposition or 
succession of the parts is changeable. Where the 
balance of spirit and matter in any pai‘t — any 
separated portion — is such that the part becomes, 
self-moving as well as moved from without, moved 
by motives as well as by impacts, the position of 
that part relatively to other parts is constantly 
changing, apart from the action of the mechanical laws 
imposing changes on all parts. Hence a pi*ophecy 
(based on the ‘ vision * of a limited number of facts 
and planes) which tells of a sequence in the future, 
a sequence which exists at the time of the prophecy 
and is seen — /oreseen only metaphorically — may be 
rendered false by subsequent changes in the position 
of one of the parts, causing a change in the sequence 
the causal changes being self -motived (in conse- 
quence of facts beyond the limits on which the 
prophecy was based), and at the time of the prophecy 
not indicated; in fact, sometimes the prophecy (being 
brought out by causes deeper than its own plane) may 
itself act as a new cause, and avert its own fulfilment. 
(A.B.) 
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desire or will, i.e,, the necessity of the nature, of 
the ruler of that cycle, who is, in turn, subject 
to the desire of a higher ruler, and may there- 
fore occasionally be over-ruled by him, and so 
on, endlessly.) 

The vehicle of Brahma is appropriately the 
Hamsa,^ i.e., space, wherein all action takes place. 
As the Nydya says : The sub-divisions of the 
quarters, the directions or cardinal points, are in 
the Hamsa. In reality, transcendence underlies 
space also, and space is only a name for a certain 
kind of succession.* 

* It is well-known, in cnirent Samskrt mystic 
literatiire also, that h a m-s a is only s a h-ah a m, 

‘ That-am-I, ’ reversed. 

* From one standpoint of course, space is best 
characteHsed as simultaneity, and time as succession ; 
but both are realised^ seen, felt, experienced, in the 
succession of the World-pi*ocess, only in and by motiony 
which is explicitly successive, though implying also 
the being of something in and for which it takes 
place and which being, as a whole, exists or is 
simultaneously in all its constituent parts ; therefore 
it may be said that, from another point of view, 
space is also a kind of succession, mz,, that very 
rapid kind which appears as simultaneity. The 
general principle under which all individualised 
objects divide up into inner and outer, ideal and real, 
abstract and concrete, applies here also. (See The 
Science of Peace^ p. 283 et seq,) 
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That which moves, hides, or energises destruc- 
tively, v r s h y a t e, ydthin jfiana andkriyAi 
is Vf^habha, the Bull, the vehicle of Shiva ; it is 
connected with the two, because they only, as 
being in space and time, are possible to destroy ; 
it is the succession in the Negation.* 

The s h a k t i s of the gods have the same 
vehicles as the gods. Aindn, the s h a k t i of 
Indra, rides on an elephant, which signifies the 
conjunction of space and time, intoxicate with 
action, ever endeavouring to bring about a 
connexion between jnana and kriya. Vaish- 
ijavi rides on the eagle ; Maheshvari on the 
bull; Kaumari on the peacock; Brahmi on 
the swan ; Lakshmi on the lotus ; the white 
goddess, l)hara, on the antelope ; and so on* 
All these vehicles differ with and symbolise 
the different functions of their owners.® 

1 Compare the fact of the disintegration of tissue 
and the formation of poisonous toxins in the organism 
with each exercise of function under the stress of 
desire, with the statements in the text about the 
destructive or negative property of desire and the 
venom in the throat of Shiva. 

* These names are different from those of the sub- 
divisions previously mentioned of the three principal 
s h a k t i s. Probably Aindri, Kaumari, etc., are the 
* wives ’ of the sub-hierarchs of the three principal 
gods. These sub-hierarchs are referred to elsewhere, 
without mention of names and details. Aindri 
is the consort of Indra ; Kaumari of Kumara 
And so on. 
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The ornaments assigned to the divinities are 
similarly symbolical of functions. Thus, the 
lotus, the seat of Lak§hml, represents j fi S n a. 
For this reason, indeed, is Brahma said to arise 
out of the lotus ; that is to say, action arises by 
or from knowledge. The coming together, the 
facing each other, of the two, Self and This, is 
cognition ; and in this act or process the name 
Brahma is uttered (? given), for to name is also 
to bring face to face, as when we call another to 
us, (externally, or call up his picture in imagina- 
tion, internally). Such names are given by 
j i V a s to each other in order to indicate the 
specific, concrete aspect of the individual, for, 
otherwise, all are one in essence. At the primal 
conjunction of I and This, the n a m a-k a r a p a, 
the name-baptism, of Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Shiva takes place. The description of Lakshmi 
as ^ lotus-handed ^ has the same significance ; the 
hand is the organ of action and that holds fast 
to knowledge. So the other epithet of Lakshmi, 
viz», Hari-priya, beloved of Hari, signifies the 
power of gathering together, bringing together ; 
for h a r at i implies taking, leading on to, bring- 
ing up, conveying. 

That which upholds, dharati, appoints, 
assigns and establishes every one to and in his 
proper place and time and function is Dliara, 
the white or luminous, the shining goddess, the 
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Ishvarl, the summation of the other three 
8 h a k t i the supreme power of Maha- Vishnu, 
riding the Mrga which signifies the whole mass 
of cycles from the vinihita down to the 
m a h a-m anvantara. 

The reference to gems, in the descriptions of 
the gods and goddesses, indicates that these 
powers are present in all d r a v y a s, substances,, 
which are represented by gems (?)' 

' The text is very obscure here ; possibly the in- 
tention is that the descriptions, while symbolical, 
are at the same time indicative of literal facts also. 
The gems, jewels, and other objects that symbolise 
various functions, also literally help on those func- 
tions, in subtle ways, oven as medical drugs afFect 
such functions in palpable ways. That one con- 
sciousness mns through all things and beings ; ' that 
owe, even though psendo-one, matter comj>oses the 
bodies of all beings and things ; that the triple sub- 
division with its permutations and combinations 
permeates, ramifies and revels through all the 
World-process ; that all animate and so-called in- 
animate beings and things are interconnected ; that 
nowhere is there a i*eal break or division in nature, 
but that all is continuous one witli another ; that 
there are only differences of degi’ee and never 
absolutely of kind — if these facts are always bonie 
in mind all these old traditions will appear not 
unreasonable, and new and useful facts may be dis- 
covered with their help. [The theosophist divides 
the concrete world-system into seven groups, and 
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It must not be understood from all that has 
been said above that s h a k t i s are really many, 
essentially separate ; they are indeed all but 
various forms of the one S h a k t i, the supreme 
Necessity of the Logion. The ' becoming/ the 
^ coming forth/ the appearing one after another, 
the necessary observance of a time-sequence, a 
successive existence, by I, This, and Not — this 
only is manyness ; and hence appears manyness 
everywhere. Substance, action, motion, method, 
power, space, time, before, after, order, yoga, 
etc., — each of these is many — and all this many- 
ness, and with all its permutations, is enclosed 
in the AUM. 

ananges within these groups, in ascending order^ 
all elemental substances, minerals, vegetables, ani- 
mals, and men. These seven spHng from the three. 
This lies at the root of the idea of saci’ed plants and 
sacred animals, the ‘ sacred ’ plant or animal being 
m^erely the one in which the characteristics of the 
whole group are most powerfully summed up. 
All minerals similarly fall into gi'oups, and the 
‘ sacred ’ gems are those that sum up the influences 
incarnated in each group. By the use of the 
magnetism of the gem or plant or animal, a man 
may strengthen that magnetism in himself, and 
thus more readily come into tt>uch with the 4 e v a s 
of the group, whether to gain knowledge from them 
or to utilise their powers. A tmly scientific classi- 
fication of natui*al objects must be made by sub- 
divisions within these great natural divisions. 

(A.B.)]. 
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The names of this multi-une Shakti are 
many,^ 


1 A long list of names follows here, each significant 
of one special aspect or function — but they are not 
explained in the text. 
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The need to meditate on Necessity. — ^The contents 
of the 8dma-Veda . — Considemtions as to variations 
in the order of succession of cognition, etc. — The 
significance of devotion and of hymns and singing, 
generally. 

The acquirement of the knowledge of this 
Necessity is alone d h y S n a, thinkings medita- 
tion ; the d h y e y a, the object of thought or 
meditation, is the Necessity. There is no think- 
ing without necessity. Only that object is 
thought about regarding which a desire arises,, 
and only at that time ; no other object and at 
no other time. Or, if, with great exertion, the 
thought is driven into another direction, it is 
but sin, papa. For sin is nothing else than 
the neglecting of the real necessity of the Self 
(/.«., the higher Self) and engaging it in some- 
thing else. Otherwise, there is no papa and 
no p u ^ y a, no sin and no merit. Hence indeed 
the counsel : He who neglects the certain and 
goes after the uncertain, loses both. The certain 
here means the necessary. Also : Let the wise 
man welcome insult and put pride behind him. 
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and accomplish his duty. In doing that which 
is necessary, i.e., is required by duty, there is 
neither honor nor dishonor. These two are 
connected with the unnecessary. Praise is given 
for the doing of what is not obligatory, what is 
more than necessary ; it is pronounced in the 
u d a 1 1 a-s vara, the * loud^ tone : ^ he has done 
what it was not his obligatory duty to do, what 
was difficult to do.^ Blame is also similarly 
given, but in the anudatt a-s vara, the ^ low* 
tone ; ^He has done what was improper, against 
his duty to do.* One*s duty, one*s proper work, 
is accompanied by the svarita-s vara, the 
'even* tone, wherein there is neither praise 
nor blame Dawn, sunset and noon, and night 
and day recur most regularly, of necessity; none 
thinks of praise or blame fur them, though all 
rejoice therein. And the lesson from this is 
that all actions should be done in the same way. 
Niti, ethics, is the science which teaches what 
is necessary to do. * There is a need, a neces- 

^ This whole page is an illustration in an especial 
degree of what the whole work impresses conti- 
nually upon the mind of the reader, viz., the import- 
ance, the dignity, the profundity, tlie connexion with 
essentials, of the so-called familiar and common- 
place. 

* For a full exposition of this idea, viz., that the 
right ^t is the act which, at that time and place, 
at inat stage in evolution, best forwards the evolu- 
tion of the world, and thus accords with the will of 
21 
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sity for this action at this time^ this conduct 
brings about this result, the way of the accom- 
plishment of such a thing is this, this is the 
proper act in this reference, this the allotted 
time, the space or place, etc., — is all taught 
by jbfi* 

Hence the need to meditate on Necessity; 
^Thou art the san-dhya, the savitrT, the 
mother of all^. Sandhya is the object, the 
proper time, and also the process of true prayer 
and meditation, s a m y a k-d h y a n a. The many 
hymns addressed to Shakti, all indicate Her 
importance. These prayers and salutations 
imply the wish for possession of Her in Her 
aspect of power to fulfil our wants, and signify 
the supreme and compelling power of Necessity. 
Indeed all mutual human and other salutation 
and reply, and prayers and other conventions, 
also, all refer to the satisfaction of each other^s 
^ needs,^ the helping of each other in and with 
their wants. V a n d a n a and a b h i-v a d a n a, 
obeisance and salutation, mean but this : ^ I am 

younger than thou ; behold my need and fulfil 
it^* and praty-abhi-vada, the reply, similarly 
means the gracious acceptance of the office 
of helper; 'I see thy need and shall endeavour 
to satisfy it; I am thine and thou art mine, etc.^ 

Ishvara in helping the world to reacli its appointed 
goal — see The Advanced Text-Book of Sandfana 
pharma^ Part. III. 
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The Sdina-VG4a, from its beginning, ^ O Fire ! 
come to purify us,^ up to the very end, is 
dedicated to a description of the nature of this 
Shakti. All such matters as these: What 
is the necessity underlying the divisions of the 
world, its distinctions, differences, separatenesses? 
What is this separateness and how does it arise? 
What is the proof, origin and significance of 
numbers, 1, 2, 3, etc., and what is the necessity 
of their existence and increase and infinite 
multiplication ? What is the nature and necessity 
of numberlessness and of its operation ? What 
is the power of retention, whereby learning, 
bodied knowledge, is always present to the 
mind? What is the necessity of Power or 
Energy; of enei’gy within energy; the energy 
of succession ; the power of time ; the necessity 
of divisions of time; of divisions of action; of 
summation; of cognition, reflexion, contempla- 
tion, deliberation, ^ revolving in mind,^ the work 
of b u d cl h i, reason or intelligence, generally ; 
the power of the organs to perceive; the 
necessity of g rah aka s, receivers (sense-organs), 
prapakas, transmitters (media, ether, air, 
light, saliva) p r a p y a s, objects ? What is 
the necessity of actor, causation, mode, real 
and unreal or true and false conduct; of omni- 
potence, transcendent power, of the power that 
is the cause of the origin of the elements, 
and of their quintuplication ? What is the 
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necessity of mutual relationship ; of the power 
or energy of the atom; of ideation; of substance, 
attribute and movement; of the distinction 
between principal and secondary, generality and 
singularity, division and unity, worker and in- 
strument, words, meanings, things and thoughts? 
The use of decision, final conclusion, determina- 
tion; the power of doubt and certainty; the 
necessity and the succession thereof ; the cause 
of their appearance; the use of marks and 
definitions? The endlessness and beginning- 
lessness, as well as the beginnings and ends, of 
^ becomings ^ and ^ destructions ^ ? Birth and 
death and simultaneousness ? The ability to do 
work ; attainment and failure ; the use and 
significance ofdharma, artha, kama and of 
their summation in m o k s h a ; each cause 
whereby each thing ' becomes,^ with its necessity 
and its law ; each pleasure and pain, each joy 
and sorrow ; p r a 1 a y a, the dissolution of the 
world ; and sannyasa, renunciation, and all 
the activity ofichchha; and the co-ordination 
and synthesis of all things whatsoever, worlds 
within atoms, and atoms within those worlds 
again, endlessly — all this is dealt with in the 
Sama^Veia. 

It may be asked why the Sdma-Veia was not 
placed after the jRife, when the usual order is ; 
first, cognition; then sankalpa, i.e., resolution. 
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or i c li c h h a, i.e., desire ; and then y a t n a, 
conation or k r i y a, i.e., action. The reply is 
that because o£ the universality of the principles 
enunciated in the Sdma, it is, truly speaking, 
needed before, during, as well as after k r i y a. 

I c h c h h a pervades everything, i.e., the other 
two factors. But for this very reason is it 
counted third (after the two factors which it per- 
vades). So, in the AUM itself, M or Negation, 
which pervades and connects the other two, is 
placed third. From the end it can reach out 
everywhere. Hence the Brahma-sutra : ^ The 

beginning and the end are not separate. From 
another standpoint, it may be said indeed that 
the order does not matter. The first becomes 
the last and the last first ; hence the absence of 
difference. A beginning may be made with the 
end ; in place of AUM we may read MU A. But 
for practical purposes the I must be posited first, 
then the This, and then the two should be 
reduced to or connected by the Not. In every 
Ve^y the order isjfiana, ichchha, kriya 
(?) * In the Atharva the order is the same, at 

* Compare the English saying, ‘ Extremes meet 

* The text seems to require some elucidation here. 
The successive parts of each Veda Mantra^ 
Brahmana^ Ujpanishat and Tanfra, correspond to cog- 
nition, action, desire, and summation, rather than cog- 
nition, desire, action and summation. Possibly there- 
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first; then^ again^ ichchha^ then jfiana^ 
then k r i y a ; or again, j fi a n a in or after 
k r i y a ; and this is so, because in the summation 
the order becomes manifold by permutation. 
Knowledge is possible in, by, or after action, as 
may be seen in the fact that by imitation of 
another's action one may also obtain his results 
in knowledge and become like him. 

In this way there is always order in the World- 
process as well as violation thereof, i^e., law and 
exception and higher law and so on, endlessly, 
the following out of the one in the many being 

fore what is meant hei*e is only that the oi*dei* of cog- 
nition, desire and action, is refeired to in every Veda 
as the usual order of rotation of these three factors 
or aspects of consciousness. This is so because the 
connecting link, desire, should come between the 
two factors connected, I and Not-I, corresponding to 
cognition and action. ‘ I know it, I like it, I seek it ' — ^is 
the normal way of life. At the same time, in order to 
illustrate the fact that no possibility can be excluded 
from the Woxdd -process, we have these also : ‘ I wish 
to know ; I tiy to learn, I am doing all I can to find 
out ; I know how to act, I know how to choose, etc,’ 
But again, however, on analysis, these so to say 
abnormal forms are also always reducible to the nor- 
mal. Their mere existence, though, is sufficient jus- 
tification for the text. (See foot-note at pp. 31-35 
jmpra). Also while the relation ecdsis between the 
things related, it is observed or describe after they 
have been. 
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order or law, and the appearance of the many 
in the one disorder and exception.^ 

B h a k t i, devotion, resides in the 8ama-Ve4fi 
as a means to m o k 9 h a. There is no inconsist- 
ency between this statement and the other, that 
m o k 9 h a results from true knowledge. From 
the standpoint of b h a k t i,® m o k s h a or liber-a<ton 
is an action, and action requires desire as motive 
and knowledge as guide. Moksha, thus, can be 
secured only by means of appropriate action 
under the stress of appropriate desire (arising out 
of appropriate knowledge) . Hence the statement 
that it is obtained by chanting the Sama. 

As the Ilk expounds the methods of studying 
and teaching, and the Yajuh those of perform- 
ing y a j n a-sacrifice, so the method of chanting 

^'In the language of evolutionists, the ‘mle* 
becomes the piinoiple of natural selection, and the 
‘ breach of inile ’ corresponds to the principle of 
spontaneous variation. The pre-existence, in possi- 
bility, of such endless variations is the element 
of truth in the one view, viz.^ that of the eternal 
fixity of species. The unfolding of the possibility 
along graduated lines is the tiuth in the supple- 
mental view, that of evolution. 

* B h a k t i and b h a j a n a, seem to come from 
the Same root as devotion, voting, vowing, rorere, 
. ‘ reproducing in oneself the characteristics of 
the object of devotion, the ideal’. (See Bdma- 
T&pdnu ITpamfhat-) 
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hymns is taught in the Sama ; and such singing 
or chanting arises only out of bhakti. A 
hymn is a description of the deeds, the life- 
work, of the ideal, and deeds are dependent 
on the desire, the power, of that ideal. It may 
be said that a hymn assumes a separateness be- 
tween devotee and lord; but the conventional 
relations of greater and smaller do arise in the 
world by and of necessity, and in these 
circumstances a hymn is appropriate, (especially, 
as, though it begins with an assumption of sepa- 
rateness, it aims at union, equalisation). Every 
hymn signifies : Thou art so great and perform- 
est such wonders ; teach me how I too may do 
them, and attain to thy estate. The rule of 
continuous instruction prevails everywhere in the 
World-process, ^ I teach thee, thou another, that 
other a third,^ etc. ; and a hymn is intended only 
to elicit such instruction ; it does not create any 
new and real separateness in the Great Unity. 
Thus, then, hymns are also means to the true 
knowledge, for so long as one^s desires, one^s 
needs, are not expressed to another they cannot 
be fulfilled and satisfied by that other. Such 
fulfilment indeed is a conjunction, a union; and 
giving information to another is also a conjunction 
with him, a union in consciousness. Strictly, 
indeed, a desire is a desire only so long as it 
remains uncommunicated to another. (As soon 
as it is mentioned to another it may be said to 
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have become partly fulfilled, to have passed into 
the stage of action, to have lost its character of 
pure desire). When the desire embodies a very 
great and urgent need or necessity, then steps 
are taken at the very earliest opportunity to 
communicate it to another, and seek from him 
the satisfaction thereof. Such is the principle 
of the relation between the teacher and the 
pupil. The latter says to the former: Thou 
knowest more than I do ; I want this knowledge; 
teach it to me. And the former complies. 

Endless sub-divisions of kinds of hymns are 
made by differences of time, space, and motion. 
In some, only the greatness of the ideal is dwelt 
upon; in others, only the littleness of the 
singer ; in a third kind, both, and so on. 

Thus is the ultimate purpose of the hymn 
also to lead up to the final knowledge of the 
Brahman-state, the realisation of the Supreme 
S h a k t i of whom the gods have sung : 

O P e V i ! Thou that in Thyself unitest 
The might of each and all the gathered Gods 1 
That from the fount of Self this universe 
Outpourest 1 Ambika 1 our little Mother ! 

We bow to Thee in reverence and love. 

O Thou 1 whose might, matchless and measure- 
less, 

Ananta, Brahma, or e^en Harass self. 

May not in speech encompass, Chandika ! 

Do thou protect us from all evil fears. 
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Thou art the affluence of the virtuous home^ 
Thou the dire want that blasts th’ abode of sin^ 
Thou art the good man^s simple-hearted faith. 
Thou art the modesty of those well-bom. 

Thou art th^ intelligence beneath whose gaze 
The heart of every science lies unbared. 

Thou art the Sacred Script where lie enshrined 
The stainless words of l^k, the holy hymns 
Of Yajush and the music of the Sama, 

Thou art the Vidya whom the sinless ones, 
The sages who have seen the truth of sense 
And senseis object, serve unceasingly, 

Thou art the wisdom in the hearts of those 
That have achieved the vision of the Self — 
We bow to Thee, again, guard Thou the 
worlds,^ 


1 These verses are to be found in the extant J)urgd^ 
8<xpt<^~8hatl. 



SECTION III. (Goiitinwd.) 

CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ATHAEVA-VEpA. 

The Afharva as the summation of the othei* three 
Vedas . — The partless unity of the Whole appearing 
as uniformity amidst endless variation and detail 
of pai'ts. — The realisation of non-separateness the 
one final goal. — The contents of the Atharva . — 
Endless successions. — The significance of sat 
and a 8 a t* — ^Why sat con’esponds with k r i y a, 
Ik n a n 4 a with i c h c h h a, and chit with cogni- 
tion. — The explanation of the symbology con- 
nected with Shiv a. — S a t-c h i t-a n a ii d a and 
the nerve cuiTents of icja-pifigala-sushumn a. — 
Reproduction of trinity in each. — Endless peimuta- 
tions. — Further contents of the Afharva. 

The fourth Ve(la is the Atharva, and its place 
as the fourth notifies us of its character ; it is 
the summation of the preceding three. In the 
summation we find at once the seeds which 
expand into the three, and the expression of 
their fundamental unity. In the Atharva the 
World-process is seen as a whole, as a method, 
rather than as expressed in its separate character- 
istics. Its Mahd^vdhya is therefore that which 
up in a single phrase the whole World- 
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process — ^I-this-Not. It expounds the Self, the 
Not-Self, and the nexus between them, the Nega- 
tion which implies a previous affirmation; it con- 
tains the workings of all activity, the marks of all 
knowledge, the repletion of all desire, the whole 
of life, the whole of Brahma-vidy a, the 
inmost science of the Whole. To know the 
Afharva is to know the essence of the World- 
process, and the essence of the activity of the 
atom, the junctions, disjunctions, interjunctions 
and conjunctions which make up that World- 
process. The Kk, telling of cognition, the Yajuh, 
of action, the Sdma, of desire, are but parts 
of this, which sums them up in one great 
generalisation. As the Rk is reflected in all 
Mantras j the Yajuh in all BrdhmanaSy the 
8dma in all Upanishafs, so is the Afharva reflect- 
ed in the TPantra^ the great science, by which 
worlds are built. 

While, in the Whole, everything is compacted 
in one partless consciousness and everything is 
equal and simultaneous, in the sequence of the 
parts of the World-process is seen the succession 
of cognition, desire and action, all again reaching 
unity in the summation. As say some ancient 
shlokas : 

All living things have knowledge, though 
their avenues of knowledge vary; some are 
blind by day and some by night, and some can 
see alike in both; all animals, all birds and 
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beasts, have knowledge, and the knowledge of 
men is similar to theirs ; so is their knowledge 
also similar to that of men ; and similar also are 
human ways to theirs.^ 

Such statements indicate the essential unity, 
the equality, the in-difference, in nature, of all 
knowledge and all activity. The one goal of 
all beings is knowledge — of the One and All. 
Yet this is realised in ever different places and 
ever different cycles, for in these differences 
consists the nature of the World-process, and 
blindness and vision, day and night, have larger 
meanings in larger cycles, for large and small 
repeat each other Some j I v a s ^see by night ^ 
being blind in the day of manifestation, and 
learning to see by passing through the night of 
pralaya. Others are ^ blind by night ^ not 
gaining knowledge even after passing through 
pralayurj for such pass fruitless many crea- 
tions and many dissolutions, and numerous are 
such j i vas. Yet is the quest the same, and the 
goal is reached by all.^ 

^ These verses occur in the current Durgd-sapta^ 
shaft. 

*“As above so below,” ‘‘As the small so the 
large “ History repeats itself,” “ There is nothing 
new under the sun,” etc. 

* This important statement has a direct bearing 
Olathe burning question as to whether jivas make 
progress when excamate. The text seems to imply 
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That separateness is pain and unity peace, 
that all is ATJM, this is the essence of all sacred 
teaching ; this, this alone, is Truth. To be liber- 
ated is to conquer separateness, for Saxnsara 
arises from cognition, desire and action separ- 
ated,^ in endless permutations and combinations; 
this is the knowledge of all knowledges. 

The Atharva VeAa, as the summation, instructs 
us in the princii^les which equally underlie the 
methods of the World-process and of the atom- 
process — world in miniature. Whether ^World- 
process ^ or ^ atom-process ^ — depends on the 
speaker and liis point of view. As every 
mantra of this Veda reflects the operations of 
the World-process, so does it reveal to us 
cognition within cognition, memory within 
memory, power within power, world within 
world, fact within fact, action within action, 
duty within duty, sin within sin, indivi- 
duality within individuality, ascending and 
descending from every point in space, end- 
lessly, ceaselessly. (Atoms make up molecules, 
molecules compounds, compounds cells, cells 

what has been elsewhere taught that “ we must 
work while it is day, the night cometh when no 
man can work”, (John, ix. 4) (B. H. B.) 

'When equality is restored between wish and 
thought and deed, when wish is no longer father to 
thought, but the two are mere aspects of a unity, 
peace is reached. (B. H. B.) I 
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tissues^ tissues organs^ organs bodies^ bodies 
communities; communities classes and races; 
classes and races kingdoms ; kingdoms of many 
grades and varied linkings make up a planet, 
planets make up a solar system, solar systems 
a vaster system, and so on, unending; nowhere 
is found simplicity indivisible; nowhere com- 
plexity final. All is relative.)' 

The World-process is not one succession but 
many, everywhere beginnings, everywhere 
endings, each beginning the ending of an old 
order, each ending the beginning of a new one. 
The successions in the Logion give the succes- 
sions in the World-process. I-Not-This is cog- 
nition-desire-action; Not-This-I is desire-action- 
cognition ; I-this-Not is cognition-action-desire. 
The activities of Brahma, Shiva, Vishnu, have 
herein their record, with tlie summation in 
Maha-Vishpu, wherein their separation vanishes. 
Sat, chit and an and a, iiiseparate and yet 
in succession, are in their unity Brahman, 

^Western science is endorsing tliis ancient teach- 
ing in the most complete fashion. The atom is now 
spoken of as a complex body, resembling a solar 
system ; the ‘ little’ as revealed by the microscope is 
as infinite as the ‘great’ revealed by the telescope ; 
the limit of knowledge in both cases is the strength 
of the lens not the bankruptcy of nature. Science 
w(^uld justify us in seeing in the atom a solar system, 
anc|! in this planets, and in the planets communities 
and, so on, down to the minuter atom again. (A. B.) 
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and yet, since inseparate, any one of them may 
be said to be Brahman, as in various Veda-> 
texts. In succession, sat is kriyS, and Brah* 
ma, the creator ; ohi^ is jfiana, and Vi§h^u, 
the preserver; Luanda is ichchhS, and 
Shiva, the dissolver into peace. In sat, as at 
is included, for although it be true that only 
that is defined to be s a t, which is not limited 
by time, nor space, nor substance, such a defini- 
tion cannot arise without the recognition of 
time and space and substance by the definer, 
and hence without the recognition of as at. 
The unlimited is that which cannot be defined 
or measured by, or in, time, space and substance ; 
it is that the beginning or ending of which is 
inconceivable. Yet can it only be recognised in 
innumerable be-ings, within numberless begin- 
nings and endings, which in endless multiplicity 
strive to mirror unity. We cannot point to a 
' this ^ and say, ^ This, in this place, is s a 
being.* (Neither can we say, ^This is as at,* 
for s a t is there, making possible the manifesta- 
tion.) Because we cannot say ^This is sat,* 
wholly (nor ^ This is a s a t, * wholly) therefore 
is the Sam Sara, the World-process, called 
m i t h y a, mythical, false ; that which is neither 
existent nor non-existent, but both, is false, and 
hence the World-process itself is false, illusive. 
The Nyaya declares ; The very nature of the 
world is existence and non-existence, the World- 
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process consisting in this verily. So also the 
Brahma^Sutra speaks of ^ the s a d a s a t^ the 
many^ or the false/ these terms being synony- 
mous. A s a t means ' not-being, ^ ^ no-thing, ^ 
and signifies space and time> the two illusions 
and creators of illusions. To be connected with 
space and time is to be a s a t, non-existent, un- 
real ; yet inasmuch as a s a t appears, therefore 
it always includes an element of s a t also. For 
the World-process being s a d a s a t, and being 
made up of space, time and substance, and space 
and time being a s a t, the third element in the 
World-process, v a s t u, substance, must be (that 
which corresponds to) sat. These three make 
up the ^ procession \ Hence sat is connec- 
ted with action, active or actual process being 
impossible without substance, without which 
space and time were mere emptinesses. i 

1 The following ti*iplets are frequently met with : 
time-space-motion, timo-space-oausality, time-space- 
substance. Eliminating the two common factors, it 
would appear that motion, causality and substance 
correspond with each other. And in a sense they 
do so ; causation is the work of force or energy 
which is desire ; and substantiality is, in one aspect, 
the power of self-maintenance and othei’-resis- 
tance (which chamcterises S a 1 1 a, see p. 12 
supra), and it manifests by vibration or motion 
etc. But this would make substance corres- 
pond with desire. Here however the aspect of 
motion or action is emphasised. Again, else- 
where, time is said to correspond with desire, Kala, 
22 
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Sat thus corresponds with kriya, presided 
over by Brahma. Chit, or chaitanya, 
similarly corresponds with jnana, presided over 
by Y4hpu, and a n a n d a belongs to Shiva, the 
lord of i c h c h h a, full of all bliss, self-willed, 
turned inwards away from all outer things, and 
the cause of the dissolution of all things into 
the Self. Hence does the hymn sing of Shiva : 

I bow to him, who sleeps within all beings : 

I bow to him, who re-absorbeth all ; 

Three-eyed, five-faced, bedecked with linked 
skulls. 

Wreathed round with serpents, lord of Parvati, 

I bow to him, the source of all the worlds. 

I c h 0 h h a, desire, is hid in all things, hence 
is Shiva said to sleep in all beings. He re- 
absorbs all, as well as is the source of all, be- 
cause of his nature, the Negation — the Negation 
which first affirms and then denies, i c h c h h a 
first coveting with greed and then rejecting with 
satiety. He is called the Three-eyed because he 
protects and carries out the triple Negation, 
triple because covering cognition, desire and 
action, and again because the Negation is not only 
itself, but is ever inseparably connected during 
the World-process with the A h a m and the 
For this reason also is Shiva^ the feminine 

Shiva etc. We can reconcile these apparent differ- 
ences as the result of differences of point of 
view. 
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aspect of Shiva, said to be t r i-g ii p a, possessed 
of three attributes. There is no World-process 
possible without this trinity ; if there were no 
Ah am and no Btat the Negation could not 
apply to anything, and in their mutual annihila- 
tion the Negation vanishes. 

A ham is the right eye of Shiva; Btat the 
left ; the third eye above both is N a. By this 
third, A h a m and Btat are destroyed, and 
hence comes the tradition that the third eye of 
Shiva is and causes p r a 1 a y a. In the Logion 
also the N a is placed after the Ah am and the 
Btat, and in the written symbol of the Prariava 
3^, it is the dot placed above the A and U. 

The ^ five-faced ^ Shiva has a similar interpreta- 
tion. In the creative thought, ^I am This — I am 
Brahman taking form,^ the A h am is one as- 
pect; the desire to create is the second; the 
shining forth is the third ; the performance of 
actions is the fourth ; the result of the actions 
is the fifth. So in the destructive thought, ^ I 
am not This,^ i.c., ^ I will destroy this,^ the faces 
are : the A h a m ; the consideration of the nexus 
between the Ah am and the Btat; the desire 
to disunite the two ; the breaking of the link 
and the consequent disaj^pearance of the 
Btat; and, lastly, the disappearance also of the 
A h a m. Yet again may the faces be translated 
as jfiana, ichchha, kriya, and samahSra^ 
and their destruction. 
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The string of skulls, emblem of those changes 
which are summed up in death, signifies the 
p r a 1 a y a-nature. 

The wreath of serpents indicates the regula- 
tion of time-cycles. Everywhere the World- 
process proceeds by time-cycles, and the time of 
pralaya, the Negation, is called vyala, a 
serpent. 

Again Munda is the aspect of Maya which 
destroys all things, and hence the name of Shiva 
as the lord of Chamunda. 

Hence, finally, by the destruction of all limita- 
tions and distinctions, the destruction of all sepa- 
rate things, is Shiva identified with a n a n d a, 
bliss, which is the absence of all separateness. 

Time is triple, following the M, the A and the 
U. The first, of the nature of M, is the bringer 
of pralaya, and is called vyala. These vyalas 
are represented by the sacred thread, the 
wrist-chaplets, the ear-rings, and the other 
ornaments of Shiva, and these ornaments, again, 
indicate the actions or f unctions (?).* The wrath, 
the disintegrating energy, necessary for the 
work of destruction, for the bringing about of 
pralaya, is the halahala, the deadly poison. 
When the ocean of Brahman is churned, of 
the gems that come forth, Vishnu takes those 

^ In allegory, serpents usually signify spiral cur- 
rents of energies, vital forces, and also time-cycles. 
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that are of the nature of A h a m ; those of the 
nature of E t a t are claimed by Brahma ; that of 
the nature of N a, the halahala, is finally 
taken by Shiva, who by drinking it, declares his 
readiness for the bringing about of p r a 1 a y a. 

Many expressions scattered in the descriptions 
of Shiva are to be explained in similar fashion ; 
the epithet Chandra-shekhara, the moon-crested, 
means he who delights, chandate, or illumi- 
nates all. And so explanations may be given of 
other symbols, such as : the a g h o r a-m a n t r as, 
each issuing from one of the five mouths ; the 
b h a s m a or purifying ashes ; the destruction of 
Kama, Cupid ; the effacement of the scroll of 
Destiny ; the vibhutior sovereign powers, also 
ashes; the peak of Kailasa ; the m r g a-c h a r m a, 
or deer-skin ; the m a t a ii g a-c h a r m a, or 
elephant-skin ; the retinue of daimons ; the 
trishula, or trident ; the epithet Nata-raja- 
raja, the king of dancers ; the double-headed 
drum, etc. In connexion with Vishnu, the four 
arms, the conch, the discus, etc., have been 
already explained. The lotus-seat of Brahma is 
also significant ; he is the basis, Dhata, and has 
also the names of Vidya, Mahat, Buddhi, etc. * 

S a t-c h i t-a ii a n d a is the summation into 
one of action, cognition and desire. The reason 
of this order is as follows. Kriya, action, is all 
^ Here regarded as the active sub^aspect of intelli- 
gence. 
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pratyakfha, sense-cognisable; pra^yakfifha, 
sense-cognition j comes first. VichSra, thought- 
inference, is based on and follows after that; 
on beholding action, the thought arises that 
there must be some one who is the manifestor, 
the regulator, of this activity ; this thought is 
bodha, awareness, which is chit. Finally 
comes the question ; what is the connexion 
between these two, by what force do these two, 
sat and chit, hold together ? As answer, 
there becomes manifest i c h c h h a, of the 
nature of ananda. But in truth there is no 
invariable order, since in the One all is simulta- 
neous, and in succession any may be first or 
second or third. Only the conjoint triune AUM 
is universal, and the permutations of its factors, 
A, U, and M, vary in different universes, albeit 
for our universe the order is that of the Logion, 
Aha m — E t a t — N a. Hence even here, at 
certain times or places, the beginning may be 
action, or cognition, or desire, for at each point 
is a beginning and an ending, an effect and a 
cause, and each is either, according to the 
relations under review. The S a t-c h i t-a n a n d a, 
the triune, is present in every atom, and accord- 
ing to the function required one or other mani- 
fests predominantly, while all is Brahman. 
This tri-unity of S a t-chi t-an an a is the 
all-auspicious Ti^ikuti, the true T^veijii. For 
Ganga, who bringeth m u k t i, is the S h a k t i. 
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the Necessity, flowing forth from the Tri-unity; 
while the separate s h ak t i s are Ganga, Yamu- 
nS and Sarasvati, corresponding* to sat, chit, 
a n a n d a, and also to the three n a d i s — (spinal 
nerves and vital currents in the body) ida, pih- 
galS and sushumna. Each of the several 
manifestations, Vishnu, Shiva and Brahma, is at 
times indifferently called sat, chit, or anan^u, 
because all three are present in each atom. 

On this same principle, k r i y a, action, mo- 
tion, involves the idea of space, in which actions 
begin and end ; and space thus involves time ; 
and time involves both motion and space. Thus 
all involves all. That one attribute is assigned 
to one, and another to another — as, sat is 
Brahma, chit Vishnu, ananda Shiva — is due 
simply to the predominance of one attribute at 
a special time and in a special space and a 
special individual. 

It is important to note that the trinity re- 
appears in each of its members. Thus in sat, 
the a is the immortal (the creator), the 8 the 
mortal (the destroyer), while the f (Vish^iu) 
protects. In chit, the i is the Aham-shakti, 
the power of the Self, (Vishnu) ; the ch is that . 
which moves, i.e., the samsara, the world, 
(and Brahma) ; and the f is that which con- 

1 Whether respectively, in the order given, or 
Otherwise, the text does not make clear. 
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sumes 1 (Shiva) . In S n a n 4 a the a is the 
A t m together with the A n a t xn (BrahmS); 
the nan is the cognition or the conjunction of 
A n a t m 5 and A t m S (Vishnu) ; the ^gJam is 
that which bestows all, necessity, desire, (Shiva). 

The knowledge of the permutations and 
combinations of these is the end and aim of all 
8 h a 8 1 r a s, of all teachings, and the practice 
thereof, the actual formation of spaces, times 
and movements corresponding therewith, is the 
practice of the true Sanafana Vaidika Dharma, 
the Ancient Religion of Knowledge, is the 
performance of all y a j n a s, is the attainment 
of the nature of Brahman. 

The Afharva Ve4<i expounds these permuta- 
tions and their summation as s a t-c h i d-a n a n- 
4a, Thus there may be : ananda, chit, sat; 
sat, ananda, chit; sat, chit, ananda; 
Snanda, sat, chit; and so on. Brahman 
is not sat alone, nor chit alone, nor ananda 
alone. It is all three at once, as conjoined in 
the AUM. 

So also are the other three Vedas summed up 
in the Atharva, and when this has been master- 
ed, they are seen to be subject to similar 

X Change of situation may explain change of 
function ; like the change of appearance of an object 
with change of standpoint of observer, so often 
referred to. An army is a ‘destroyer* to the 
enemy, a ‘ preserver ’ to its own nation. 
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permutations of order. The permutations of 
their logia are likewise shown in the Atharva. 
The expansion and coming forth of all the 
processes of the world, the origination of one 
from another, the combination of diversity and 
unity and the results thereof, the interdepend- 
ence of all things, the co-ordination of all things 
into unity, the causes which lead to the dis- 
tinction between things to be avoided and to be 
accepted, and the tracing of all kinds of kriy as 
through all these operations and processes in 
the world — all this is expounded in the Afharva 
Ve4a. What enterprise remains to be under- 
taken after the acquirement of the knowledge 
of the Self, the Not-self, and Desire — this also 
is explained in the Atharva, as are also the 
many manifestations and functions of BrahmS, 
Shiva and Vishnu, their endless operations, the 
experiencing of cognition, desire and action, the 
functioning of Shak^i, etc.; in short, the 
details of the expanding and evolution of the 
universe. Here, too, we learn of the gradual 
transformation of atoms into a k a s h a, of 
akasha into vayu, of vayu into agni, of 
agni into a pas, and finally of apas into 
p r t h i V i, and also of the reverse process at 
pralaya. Here, also, of the connexion be- 
tween the hierarchies and their powers and 
corresponding works, times, spaces and numbers. 
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Such is the Atharva^Vi4ya yet, in the study 
of details, must never be forgotten that the 
Atma is ever untrammelled by and ever free 
from all such limitations. 



SECTION III. {Gontimbed.) 

CHAPTER IX. 

Tbb Bbahman'as. 

The reasons for the name Bruhmana^ common to 
a poi*tion of the scriptures and to a caste. — The 
general nature and scheme of the contents and the 
authorship of the BrCthmanas, — The mystery of 
being, the endlessness of details, and their synthesis 
and unification in the scriptures. — The relation of 
the various parts of the sciiptures, as principle and 
concrete detail, aphorism and commentary. — The 
Bruhmanas of the ftg-Veda. — Those of the Yajuli . — 
Those of the Sdma. — Those of the AfJiarva. — Open- 
ing root-sentences of each of the four. — Recapitula- 
tion. — The significance of hymns and prayers. — The 
allegory of Maha- Vishnu sleeping in the ocean of 
milk. 

The Maha-vakya is the seed-thought; the 
Vedas are the expansion and development of 
that seed ; and the Brahmanas are the further 
xp ansion of the Vedas, that is to say, of the 
Samhita proper. There are four Brahm arias to 
each Vc4a, corresponding severally with cog- 
nition, desire, action and the summation. 

It is true that the word Brahmaria is applied 
to a caste. It is applied to this part of scripture 
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also for the same etymological reasons. He who 
knows Brahman is a brahmai^a; that which 
imparts the knowledge of Brahman^ reveals 
it and makes it known, is also Brdhma'^a. 

Further details of the four factors of the 
World-process, cognition, etc., are expounded in 
these Brdhmanas* The four sub-hierarchs of 
VishijLU write the j a n a-portions ; the four sub- 
.hierarchs of Brahma, the k r i y a-portions ; and 
those of Shiva the ichch ha-portions. The 
summation-portions are also similarly dealt with 
by four sub-hierarchs, niyamakas. These 
divisions within divisions arise in consequence 
of the endless variations, modifications and 
correlations which each factor undergoes; and 
separate ofllce-bearers have to be deputed to 
deal with each main type of work arising out of 
these variations. It is admitted on all hands 
that a whole world-system exists in each atom, 
that in every world-system again are innumera- 
ble atoms, and that every atom performs such 
an incalculable number of movements that those 
of even a single day cannot be accurately counted 
by the whole science of Jyoti^ha, The result is 
that only the general principles of the co- 
ordination of all the multifarious things of the 
World-process can be mastered, even with the 
help of these many Brdhmaiff^aa ; and this is the 
whole fruit of knowledge. 
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Therefore is it that to know the Unity is to 
become Brahman. Otherwise indeed the 
world is endless and beyond the knowledge of 
any. As is written ; 

The knower knoweth not ; who doth not know 

He only knoweth, knoweth he the all. 

Ask not of others, look within Thyself. 

Such is the mystery of Being, such the wonder 
of the world. Thou thyself art all. Dost thou 
not recognise thyself within thyself ? Art thou, 
or art thou not ? Dost thou know or dost thou 
not know ? Dost thou act or dost thou not act ? 
If thou knowest not thine own work, is it not 
wonderful that thou shouldst seek to know the 
world ? That which to thee seoms marvellous is 
only that which does not enter into thy intelli- 
gence, either because of the narrowness of that 
intelligence, or from inattention, or lack of 
relevant and careful consideration. In truth, 
there is naught marvellous ; for everywhere, 
everything exists. 

Hence the teaching, to be heedfully grasp- 
ed and followed : attend first to thy duty 
to wife and children; then, to thy duty to 
thy country, the. larger home; and then, to 
thy duty to the whole earth; then, to thy 
duty to the world-system, the brahma nd a. 
Thus, stage by stage, will the unity of the whole 
be realised. And as there are many stages in 
the life-work of a man, so may it be inferred that 
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there are likewise many in the life-work of Maha- 
Vi^hij^u. What is in the root, that only appears 
in the branch. The highest truth, the law 
according to which the worlds are created, that 
same law manifests in every atom. To that law, 
smallness and greatness are both alike, or may 
even be said not to exist, for that which is mani- 
fest in the small, that only is manifest in the 
great, and vice verm. The knowledge of the 
truth is not necessarily attained by the study of 
only the so-called large or great. It is attained 
equally by the full and free study of a single 
atom. 

And, indeed, thus only can all sciences, all 
teachings, bo saved from futility. There is no 
knowledge worthy of the name until all sciences, 
all teachings, can be deduced from and applied 
to a single atom. In the absence of such insight 
and comprehensive grasp, to say ^ I have learnt 
this,^ ^ I have learnt thaV Is mere vanity. This 
co-ordination, synthesis, unification, equality or 
sameness of all should be realised by the study 
of the atom, and then — for the elimination of all 
suspicion of separateness and the establishment 
of a complete co-ordination in detail — all the 
sciences, all the shastras, should be studied. 

Thus, then, in their respective lines of succes- 
sion and official gradation, in the department of 
work of each, Maha-Vishou, Vi§h^u, Brahma 
and Shiva, and of Shak^i, the consort or 
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energy, of each also, there are four chief sub- 
ordinates and four main laws of cognition etc,, 
worked by them. This quaternary (of office- 
bearers or sub-hierarchs, or laws of nature, or 
modes of life and consciousness) manifests 
throughout the world. And under each of 
these again are other four, and under them still 
others and so on endlessly.* This endlessness is 

1 A familiar illustration may bring these statements 
home to the reader and justify at the same time the 
law of analogy, ‘ as above so below,’ ‘ as the small 
so the great Roughly, the life of a nation may 
be divided into (a) educational, (&) industrial, 
(c) administrative, which binds the other two to- 
gether, and (d) ‘policy,’ ‘government,’ ‘national life* 
as a whole in an all-comprehensive sense, corres- 
ponding respectively to cognition, action, desire and 
summation. ‘ The welfare of the nation * is the root- 
principle, the watchword, the motto, the ‘ logion,’ 
which sums up its whole life. The expansion of 
this logion is the statute-book which governs in 
more detail the departments above-mentioned. But 
under each of these we may discei’n others. Under 
(a) educational, we may note the furtlier division of 
(i) Tutorial and professorial function, literary and 
scientific research, or educational work pi*opor, (ii) 
ecclesiastical, theological, religious, philosophical 
and literary activity and ministration, (iii) 
inspectorial, supervisory or disciplinary woik which 
connects the other two and makes their working possi- 
ble, and (iv) ‘ Pedagogics,’ dealing with educational 
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the endlessness of the ways of individual mani- 
festation, whereas Unity constantly resides 
unbroken in the Necessity of the Three-in-One. 
For necessity is ever one, unique, partless, non- 
comparative, ungraded and ungradable. If a 
thing is necessary, no question arises of its being 

policy, the bearing on the national life of the growth 
of knowledge of this and the other world — ^again 
corresponding to cognition, action, desire and sum- 
mation. Under (6) industrial, we have (i) scientific 
knowledge and art, (ii) factories, trades, industries, 
commerce and all appliances for travel, (iii) the 
organisation of labor and capital which makes the 
utilisation of (i) for (ii) possible, and (iv) economics 
as a whole. Under (c) we have (i) the financial, (ii) 
the civil, and (iii) the military, or force proper, 
which makes the two others possible, and (iv) office 
and legislation genei’ally. Under (d) we may 
distinguish (i) the science and scheme of government, 
politics in the widest sense, (ii) the functions of the 
ruler, whether monarchical, parliamentary or 
republican, (iii) the sovereign will, and finally (iv) 
the national organisation as a whole. 

Each of these sub-divisions again has its own (1) 
bye-laws, rules etc., (2) the applications or workings 
out of those rules and bye-laws, (3) disciplinaiy or 
police provisions which make the other two possible, 
and(4) the scheme rationalising the whole. The 
illustration may be worked out to an indefinite 
length. Thus (c.iii) military, may be sub-divided into 
(1) the science and art of offensive and defensive con- 
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small or great ; it is simply indispensable. When 
we say of a thing that it is more necessary and 
of another that it is less necessary, what we 
mean really is that in the particular circum- 
stances only the one is truly and indispensably 
necessary, and that the other can be dispensed 

stinictions, forts, men-of-war, weapons, the theories 
of tactics, strategy, manoeuvres, di*ill and discipline 
etc., (2) actual defence and offence operations, (3) the 
commissai*iat and (4) genci'al domestic and foreign 
military policy. And any one of these, say the com- 
missariat, may again bo broken up into (1) the 
theory of the hygiene, sanitation and housing and 
harboring of armies and navies, (2) actual supply of 
requirements, food, clothes, ammunition, stores in 
general, (3) discipline and policing, and (4) tlie war 
depaitment as a whole. Or takc(a.i) educational; 
here, say,in the depaitment of the microscopist out of 
innumerable possible lines of study and research, 
we may distinguish (IJ the finding of the specimen, 
showing desire, (2) the preparation of it h}' multi- 
farious processes, mechanical and chemical, section- 
cutting with microtoms, immersion in vaiious 
solutions, affixing to glass-slides etc., all showing 
activity, (3) the observation and examination, 
coiTesponding to Cijgnition, and (4) the publication 
of the results. And so on. A little careful consider- 
ation will show how cognition, desire, action and 
summation are always interlacing in endless compli- 
cation, so that each in every manifestation involves 
coiTesponding manifestations of the other two. 
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with and is therefore not necessary in truth. 
But from the universal standpoint all and each 
is equally necessary, for it is all equally present 
in the I-This-Not, and there is no more reason 
for any one than for any other in the view of 
the Whole. 

Accepting this absence of finality, a n a v a s- 
tha, ‘ no-stopping-short, no-st an ding-still,^ as 
prevailing everywhere, the Vedas and all sub- 
servient sciences endeavour to co-ordinate this 
endless multiplicity of the World-process into a 
unity. Otherwise, that is to say, if we did not 
recognise such an endlessness of particulars, 
and insisted on a mere unity, then no speech 
at all would be possible ; in fact there would be 
no distinction of knower, knowledge and known, 
and much less of speaker, speech and spoken 
about. Speech, the Ve(fcis, are made possible 
by the fact of the existence of these endless 

Finally books embodying knowledge may be and 
are written on any and every one of these heads and 
sub-heads and by appi’opriate workers ; and even so 
are we to understand the compilation of the various 
parts of Scripture. It may be objected that these 
divisions and sub-divisions often appear artificial ; 
but this is 8uppoi*t instead of refutation. When 
everything is inextricably mixed up with other 
things, no hard and fast division is possible. Do not 
regard these divisions as hard and fast and their 
artificiality disappears. 
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particulars ; and, therefore, the actuality of 
these particulars is proved by the possibility of 
speaking about them. For to impose even the 
possibility of * becoming^ on what does not 
really ^ become ^ at some time or other is not 
right. In the contrary case, it is right and proper 
to speak of those things as possible (at one 
time) which do actually ‘become^ (at some other 
time).* Now the possibility of all things what- 

• In this argument we may discern the metaphysi- 
cal reason of the statement in the footnote at page 
282 of vol. i of The Secret Doctrine that nothing can 
possibly come into any human consciousness, how- 
ever weird, fanciful, monstrous, the conception may 
be, which does not actually exist in the world in 
some plane of matter or other. And when we 
further realise that every such conception is itself a 
^ formulation ’ a picturing, a copy, in matter of the 
mental or astral plane, the aigument becomes 
clearer. Hei'ein also wo see what element of ti-uth 
there is in the view of those philosophers who make 
conceivability a test of truth j also, in the view that 
every idea or opinion, however erroneous-seeming, 
which has entei’ed into any human consciousness at 
all, must because of that fact have some element 
of truth in it, otherwise it could not have appeared 
in that consciousness — a view, which, if held more 
commonly, would bring about the amicable settle- 
ment of many controversies that now seem hopeless 
of adjustment. The analogy between the small 
human author of a little story and the divine author 
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soever is implied in the triad of the Self, the Not- 
Self and the Not-Not-Self, that is to say, in the 
affirmation of the I, its denial, and the denial of 
that denial ; and we accordingly find that all these 
bhavas, possibilities, ^becomings,' which are so 
implied in these three are actually manifested 
and are also described in the Vedas, etc,, by 
Maha Vishnu, Vishnu, Brahma, Shiva, Shakfi, 
etc. 

In this description, as indicated before, the 
root and essence of the whole World-process 
naturally comes first, and that is the transcen- 
dental fact indicated by the Pranava, Then 

of a great world-diama is very close. See Bhaga- 
vad-Oifa, ii, 16, Vyasa’s Yoga-Bhdshya, iii. 14, and 
The Science of Peace, p. 123. In most of the 
Puranas, the ‘univei’sal* facta, materials or contents 
of the World-process are described in the terms of 
Sankhya, and are designated as 
the ^ automatic or mechanical ’ evolution, that is to 
say dependent only on the All-consciousness, and 
independent of the consciousness of any pai*ticular 
individual Ishvara, whose particular world- system, 
world-egg, brahmauda, becomes his 
conscious or deliberate formation. 

As the Ambian doctors taught, all that is con- 
•ceivable already is, in the All, whether or not it 
be in manifestation at any time and place. That 
which is not always existent, has no possible nor 
conceivable existence, cannot be imagined or 
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comes the subtle seed-ideation of Maha- Vishnu 
embodied in the Gayatrl and the Mahd^vakyas, 
Thereafter we have, as embodied in the Ve^as^ 
the expansion of that ideation, still in the way 
of universal principles, by the ideations of 
Vishnu, Brahma and Shiva, in pursuance of 
the instructions of Maha-Vishnu. Then follow 
the varieties of prakara, method, law, that 
is to say, a further descent into details; and 
these are intended to be explained by the 
sixteen Brdhmanas. 

In the first Brdhmana of the Rg-veda is con- 
tained the ideation of Vishnu relating to jnana, 

thought of. Eveiy conceivable thing exists in 
eternity, and appears and disappears in time and 
space, becomes and vanishes ; but has always Being. 
Out of the all any Ishvaiu chooses the mateiials, for 
his system, and within thjit system there can only 
appear such of the contents of the All as he has 
selected for possible manifestation in a particular 
time and place, his amsha, portion. Thus looked at 
the ‘reason’ for the existence of any pai’ticular i)heiio- 
menon — an elephant, an octopus, a gnat, a planet — 
is exactly the same as the ‘ reason ’ for the existence 
of any other ; each one and it ‘ becomes ’ when 
selected for manifestation by an Ishvara, oi*, within 
his selection, by any self-conscious being in his 
world-system. A genius is only a man who diuws 
more largely than his fellows on the ever-existing 
store. (A.B.) 
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cognition or knowledge. ^Vishi^LU instructed 
his subordinate departmental officers thus : There 
are four JBrdhma'^as, and there are four subdivi- 
sions of knowledge too. First, cognition proper, 
the connecting of everything with or in or by 
means of knowledge; this is the aham-buddhi, 
the I-consciousness. Second, cognition within 
or succeeded by action ; the projection of the 
self into an act. Third, cognition concerned 
with desire ; the consciousness that the I should 
be known and that the This should also be 
known ; in other words, the ‘ making ^ or feeling 
of desire between the I and the This. Fourth, 
cognition relating to summation ; after having 
known the I, and felt desire, enter on action ; 
for where else can the desire of the I reside, 
exist, become manifest, find free play, than in 
action and cognition ; after having known the 
I, known desire, and known action are the three 
summed up in life-work.^ Because of all this is 
the work of Vish^iu and of his sub-hierarchs 
said to be the work of preservation, p a 1 a n a ; 
the fulfilling of the desire for anything that 
appears anywhere in the I, as may be necessary, 
is pal an a. This is also the reason for the 
public tradition that Vishnu is pervasive of all 
creatures and ever abides with each. It is true 
that every j i v a constantly makes seemingly 
independent efforts; have done this, not you; 
I am so-and-so while you are not ; I am a chief. 
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a king^ a learned man^ an artist^ etc/ But all 
this is the utterance of the illusory consciousness 
of aham-karaf I-n ess, individuality, egoism. 
In reality Vi^h^u is the mover, inspirer and 
propeller of this j i v a, (i,6., of all j i v a s with- 
in his world-system. ^ All this is by the amsha, 
portion, of Vish^iu,^ i.e., all this consciousness 
of self-effort in j I v a s is but participation in 
the life of Vi^hpu. ‘ The work of preservation 
that takes place in every atom takes place 
because of his presence there. Vishnu first 
cognises himself : I am the ruler, and rules 
ought to be made by mo. This may be said to 
be knowledge within knowledge, knowledge 
about knowledge, cognition inclusive of other 
cognitions. Having thus ideated, or formulated 

^ This w'ill be clear to the reader when he has 
mastered the significance of individualities within 
individualities, cells within tissues, tissues within 
organs, organs within persons and so on, (See The 
Science of Peace^ p. 216.) He will then see that 
Vishnu’s consciousness of self-effort, ‘ initiative,* 
is also illusory with reference to the consciousness 
of Maha-Vish^u and so on, endlessly. From the 
transcendental or paramartha standpoint the 
World-process is mechanical, automatic, canned on 
by one Autos, the One Will of the Univeraal Self; 
from the empincal orvyavahara standpoint, each 
of the endless movements of any world-system is 
initiated by the individual will of some one self or 
another. Etymologically Vishnu means the pervador. 
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his laws, he cognises the anu, the 'smalP or 
the atom : This atom is subordinate to me. Such 
is the consciousness of the This; it is know- 
ledge as regards the element of action, etat; 
it is active or actional cognition. Thirdly, he 
cognises the desire of the atom : This atom has 
such and such a need or necessity. This is 
knowledge with respect to the element of Nega- 
tion, desire ; it is volitional cognition. Lastly, 
even when the thought is of the nature of 
affirma^io^ ^is,^ even then the negation ^is not^ 
is also present ; for the question has been ^is it 
or is it not necessary,^ and after having deter- 
mined this question in the affirmative he satisfies 
the desire. And this is knowledge with respect 
to the summation, summative or summational 
cognition. 

We see the same processes in daily human life. 
Every man first cognises, acquires knowledge 
about, his work or business, what he wants to 
do; then about his ^necessary cause ^ or the 
necessary means that only will enable him to 
carry out his work ; then of the relation of the 
things or objects involved in that work with 
himself, i.e., he finds out how he stands in 
respect of those things and how or in what way 
his business will be helped or hindered^ by 
them. And so on. 

^ To take a concrete case : 1 first determine that I 
would like to go to such and such a place ; then I 
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Knowledge of these various kinds, all the 
element of cognition, in all its varieties, is thus 
expounded in the Brdhmanas. For instance, it 
is shown there that there is a triplicity in a k 5- 
s h a, the cognition-element being called c h id- 
aka s h a, the action-element m a h a-k a s h a, 
the desire-element a k a s h a proper ; the summa- 
tion being the p a r-a k a s h a.' Further, each 
sub-division has its own corresponding sub-divi- 
sion of the property of sound which belongs to 
this element, viz., para, p a s h y a n 1 1, rn a d h- 
y a m a and vaikhari; more details on which 
subject are to be sought in the science of 
language. The element of cognition in this triad 
of akashas and their summation, what the use 
or purpose and application of cognition is in this 
aspect of a k a s h a, by what law it is cognition — 
all this is determined and made clear by the 
Rg-Ved^-Brahmana, The other elements, two 

find out whether road, i*ail, ship oi* other is the best 
means; then, what things will be requisite or useful 
on the journey ; then I take into consideration the 
whole of these and, if everything is satisfactory, I 
decide to entertain the wish and finally pi’oceed to 
carry it out. 

^ In extant Samskrt literatui’e, many of the so- 
called minor Upanishats and also the Yoga-Vusishtha 
mention different kinds of a k a s h a. In some, five 
kinds are distinguished, and the names vary also. 
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preceding and four succeeding § k a s h are 
similarly treated. 

There are seven elements, on the general 
principle (which, as said before, governs the 
number of the Angaa and the Vpafigas) of the 
sub-division of the triad of cognition, etc., by two. 
These two elements, m a h a t and b u d d h i, 
that are not commonly known, are matter of 
yoga, not for daily life, and are .dealt with in 
the Vedas only for the use of those who have to 
carry on the processes of the world by means of 
archetypes, s a m s a r a-r u p a-t a 1 1 v a (?) . The 
cognitive element in each of these, in its subtle as 
well as gross aspects is described in the Brah^ 
maria : What is the work of c h i d-a kasha in 
the element of v a y u, what is chi d-v a y u, 
what is the relation between the three v a y u s, 
what effects are produced on or in t e j a s by 
chi d-v ay u and chid-akasha, what is chit 
t e j a s, what is the relation between its three 
sub-divisions, and so on with regard to the other 
successive elements. 

There are similarly four Brahmanas in the 
Yajur-veda dealing with the factor of k r i y a or 
action. 

Brahma plans out all action and instructs his 
subordinate hierarchs therein thus : ^ The first 
sub-division of action is that which bases on 
cognition ; the second is devoted to desire ; the 
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third is action proper ; and the fourth is of the 
nature of summation. All the office-bearers of 
our department of work are followers of Vi?h^u ; 
you should obtain the necessary knowledge from 
him or his department and carry out your actions 
accordingly \ And the sub-hierarchs of Brahma 
obtain their information from the sub-hierarchs 
of Vishnu of the corresponding grades, even as 
ill daily human life people establish relationships 
with their equals in respect of knowledge, acti- 
vity, wishes and inclinations, and condition in 
life as a whole.* 

The first sub-division or cognitional action is 
the recognition of oneself as an actor ; this is the 
element of Vishnu, mere cognition ; also the 
cognition of the truth about the performance and 
the instruments of performance of action, mz., 
such and such are the methods and such the 
successive steps of the performance of such an 
action, such the rules and conditions under which 
the action can be undertaken and the methods 
followed, etc. ; all this is action in the aspect of 
cognition. Then, in the second place, we have 
the desire-aspect of action, have obtained 
knowledge of the matter, I should now take 

^ Compare the significance of modem adminis- 
trative terms and things corresponding to these 
teims: ‘bui^au of information*, ‘ despatching office, * 
‘ weeding department ‘ public works department 
etc. 
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action^; this is the activity of desire, desire-action. 
Thirdly, there is the action proper, the active 
conduct after feeling the desire and ascertaining 
the necessity for the action. In the action, 
again, all these are summed up, and so we have 
the fourth aspect, that of summation. Actual 
action, action proper, stands between the desire 
and the summation and implies the latter, that 
is to say, all four aspects, thus : ‘I am Brah- 
man, the actor ; this is the present need or 
necessity ; to fulfil it I do this ; this is done by 
me\ 

All this is taught in the Brahmana of the 
Yajur-veda. And therein are also described and 
set forth the actional sub-divisions of the 
mahat and buddhi elements, and of akasha, 
viz.y the m a h a-k a s h a, and also of the other 
elements, and their respective functions, their 
mutual relations, their fields of activity, and the 
results produced by that activity in gross and 
subtle aspects, with all their permutations and 
combinations. 

The four sub-divisions of desire should be 
studied in the Brahmana of the Sama-veda. 
(1) The desire to know ; whence (2) the desire 
to possess; thereafter (3) the desire to secure 
possession, i. e., to take the necessary steps, the 
action, that will bring possession ; and finally (4) 
the attainment — these respectively are the four 
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sub-divisions, cognitive-desire, desire-proper, 
active-desire and summation-desire. 

The ruler of desire is Shiva and his instruc- 
tion to his sub-hierarchs takes this shape : 
Behold, our work is the work of destruction. 
The order and the way thereof are these. This 
should be destroyed first, this afterwards; and 
such and such work of the nature of negation 
should be performed. First, make enquiry, 
entertain the ^ desire to know,^ and thoroughly 
and fully understand the nature of the I and 
the This. Then entertain the desire to possess, 
shall obtain the This and the I'. Having 
obtained them, you will pass on to the Nega- 
tion, to the declaration, ^ no (I want them no 
more)\ In the Negation is the summation, 
sam-a-hara, ^bringing all together^ and it is 
the s a m-h a r a also, the ^ taking all in, ^ 
re-absorption, destruction. 

All these sub-divisions should be studied in 
the subtle and the gross, (the psychical or sub- 
jective and the material or objective aspects), 
with reference to the desire-sub-divisions of the 
various root-elements, as in the case of the 
cognitional and actional sub-divisions thereof. 

After all these have been learnt (and study of 
them completed and experience exhausted, for 
the time being,) the Negation is entered upon. 
P r a 1 a y a begins with the desire-sub-division of 
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p f t V i and all the others are destroyed succes- 
sively in order. This process is universal and may 
be observed in each atom, viz., first the working 
of desire qualified by knowledge, then attainment, 
then destruction.^ Psychologically, contempt, 
insult, disrespect, hostility, altercation, detraction, 
slander, anger, etc., (the negative or destructive 
sides of the emotional life), are all included in 
desire. 

All these matters are made plain in the 
Brdhmana of the Sditia-Veda. 

Finally we have the same four sub-divisions 
under the summation, and witli respect to them 
Mahii- Vishnu instructs his sub-hierarchs 'First 

1 Of. anabolism, optimum, and katabolism, all in- 
cluded in metabolism. 

* One would have thought that the sub- hierarchs 
of Maha- Vishnu were only Brahma, Vishnu and 
Shiva ; but it seems that just as (looking from the 
vyavahara or empmcal standpoint) conscious- 
ness is something moi’e than its three aspects, an 
organism more than all the organs, so the summation 
is not merely the simple total of the other three, 
but something over and above, and the Aiharva not 
a mere binding together into one volume of the 
three other Vedas but something which includes them 
and further explains and schematises them. Accord- 
ingly, for the working of the Atharva^ Maha- Vishnu 
takes a place as it were by the side of the three 
gods and has sepai*ate sub-hierarchs also. See 
the statements as to the Tetractys, in The Secret 
Boctrine^YoX. iii. 
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comes the securing of knowledge with its four 
sub-divisions of (a) the wish to know, correspon d- 
ing with desire, (6) the intimation of this Wish to 
some one else able to fulfil it, corresponding to 
action, (c) the development within oneself of the 
necessary qualification, a d h i k a r a, authority, 
right, title, for the obtaining of the needed 
knowledge, corresponding to cognition, and (d) 
the attainment of the knowledge, corresponding 
to the sumtnation. Secondly, we have desire 
with its four sub-divisions of (a) knowledge of 
the pleasantness of a thing, {b) the desire to 
obtain it because of the pleasantness, (c) the 
search for the means of acquisition, and {d) the 
acquisition. Thirdly, there is action, (a) the 
desire to do, (6) the desire to find out the 
means of action, (c) the action and (d) the wish 
to give up, to cease from action, renunciation. 

In the commonest compound, the compound shows 
attributes unmanifest in its constituent factoi*s. 

. Oxygen and hydrogen yield, as compound, water, and 
water has propeiiiies which ai*e not found in its con- 
stituent gases. Nitrogen, most inert of elements, 
united with chlorine, quiet enough by itself, gives 
compounds that explode with a tremor, or with the 
touch of a feather. Innumeiable instances might be 
given to show that a summation is more than its 
parts, the I'eason thei*efor apparently being that 
the ‘ organism ’ is inhabited by a j i v a of a higher 
grade in manifestation than those which inhabit 
the ‘ organs ’ which mkke it up. — A. B. 
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Finally we have the summation with its (a) 
wish to know, (6) wish to acquire, (c) wish to 
act, an% {d) the act. 

. . All these matters, the desire to know, to ac- 
quire, to do, to abandon, the doing, the results, 
one^s own condition, the significance of own, 
another, this, thou, I, which, him, all, if, then, 
because, therefore, wherefore, from all, mine, 
thine, his, before, after, earlier, later, etc. — all 
this should be studied in the Jtharva-Veda 
{Brdhmana). 

Without the Brdhmanas it is impossible to 
understand the Vg4ols> They have been special- 
ly formulated for the separate enunciation of 
all the main laws of the World-process. And 
so long as the convergence and divergence, the 
separate effects as well as the interworking of 
these laws is not understood, so long will the 
formation of new worlds remain impossible. 

The following are the opening sentences of 
the four Brahmanas of the four Vedas respect- 
ively; each is also the root-aphorism which 
indicates the principal or predominant subject- 
matter of its Brah^nana and also the nature of 
its connexion with its Veda, 

(a) Aham tattvam a pa ram. 

{h) Prasthitam purvapi^Hflm krtam 
akrtam kara^ a-k artrkam. f- 
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(c) Na evam na oha etat pratySshS 
s a in a d h y a s t h a m cha ananvayam 
brahma-taH vam akhilam. 

(d) K r i y a — g u n a — dh ar m a — s am p at t i" 
s a d h a n a — akaha^am alaksha^am 
cha samahrtam.* 

The principle embodied in each of these 
m u 1 a-v a k y a a, root-sentences, governs the rest 
of the work; and throughout the Brahmanas 
every successive minor or subordinate logion is 
formulated in genetic consonance with the root- 
logion, and each word of each such minor logion 
also conforms to the same rule of consonance. 

To recapitulate a little. Maha-Vishnu first 
obtains or receives the AUM. He ideates it 
and finds that there is a succession within the 
successionless, the transcendent. To discover 
the details of that succession he studies the 
Maha-vedas which, again, are the ideation of 
some one else, for the series and succession of 

1 These sentences are wholly unintelligible with- 
out commentary, which the Pranava-Vdda does not 
supply; hence they have been left untranslated. 
At the time of the dictation of the work, in the 
huny of it, I unfortunately omitted (so far as I can 
now remember) to ask him to supply the needed 
interpreti^n from some of the other works which 
he said h^jP^ by heart, e. 9., Gobhili^s Tlkd on the 
Prafitava^Tma itself. 
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rulers is endless. After having mastered the 
essence of the MahS-^e^as and so become 
B r a h m a n, he enters on the construction of this 
samsara in a series of brahmS^das. For 
tlKs purpose there arises within him further 
ideation in accordance with the Maha-ve^tis. 
The steps and stages thereof are somewhat as 
follows: 'In what manner is this possible? It has 
been made clear to us that the formation of a 
samsara is our duty. These are the various 
ways of doing it. In which one of these ways 
or orders is it fit for me to engage in this work?^ 
All this deliberation is symbolised as sleeping in 
Hhe k 9 h i ra-s ag a r a, the 'ocean of milk \ The 
condition of reflectiveness is the 'ocean of milk \ 
K s h i r a signifies the stainless. Maha-Vishnu 
is stainless relatively, by comparison with us. 
This relativity must never be lost sight of. As 
has been said before, as an atom of our world- 
system is to the Maha-Vish^u thereof, so is 
Maha-Vishnu in turn to a greater being ; and as 
an atom is to our world-system so is that whole 
world-system to a larger one, so that literally 
worlds are hidden in atoms and atoms in worlds 
again endlessly. And even so is the condition 
of MahS-Vish^iu^s stainlessness comparative. 
In this condition, this s a gar a or ocean of 
stainlessness, the thought about the creation of 
a new world arises. Hence is it also called the 
bh ava-sagara; bha vana means becoming. 
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coining into existence, and pertains toavasthS 
or condition ; ' a thing becomes ^ means ^ comes 
out of one condition into another condition ^ 

(Another interpretation however of the word 
bhava-sagara is the tumultuous ocean “^bf 
birth and death and rebirth from which escape " 
is* so difficult; and hence we find such statements 
as these :) Beholding this most fearful bhava- 
s a g a r a, one shore of which is the endless and 
the other shore the transcendent, and which is 
studded with the rocky islands of world-systems 
bn which the hapless ] i v a is flung about and 
bruised and battered by the overwhelming waves 
of karma helplessly, the terrified and despair- 
cries out to the ruler thereof : ^ Save 
me, save me, take me across, O Bearer of the 
Discus ! ^ Yet such is the cry of only him who 
knows the This alone and not also the Self and 
the Negation. He who knows the three has no 
need to cry out thus. He knows and says : ^As 
thou art, so am I, so are all these others. There 
is no crossing and no saving here. By the path 
by which thou hast arrived at thy estate, by 
that same path shajil I arrive there too. Such 
is the law, and it must be fulfilled\ Thus, indeed, 
to kno w the three is to be saved. 

Under these circumstances the use and justi- 
fication of hymns, prayers, etc., is but this, viz., 
that he who is the ruler of this world-system is 
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our chief, and when we say tg^him, ^save us/ we 
mean only that he should make plain to us the 
means of crossing over, the way by which we 
could go over to the place he himself occupies. 
For he who has trodden a path to a goal, he and 
he only knows all about the path, and from him 
only is it fitting to receive knowledge and 
instruction about it. It is true that the manner 
of treading that path is explained in the Vedas 
and the subsidiary sciences, and attainment of 
the goal will surely follow upon the 'practice of 
it ; but (to study a work is also to appeal to 
its author for information and to receive it from 
him, and moreover) the practice cannot be had 
without making known the desire for it to those 
who can teach it. All kinds of knowledge are, 
no doubt, written down in the books, as Hhis is 
BO and this is so But the one so and the other 
so are not realised except in and by practice. 
The mere knowledge is fruitless. And knowledge 
can be put into practice only with the help of a 
competent guide. Thus, if an inhabitant of one 
country wishes to travel to another he may find 
out from written books in what direction from 
his own this other country lies, what other lands, 
rivers and oceans intervene, what roads and 
routes are available and so forth; yet it will be 
necessary for ^him to consult others who have 
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actually made th^ journey, for confirmation or 
correction of the information contained in the 
book ; and, more, after he has received such 
confirmation, to seek for a companion and 
assistant to go with him to the desired place. 
It is true that sometimes persons start by 
themselves, without companions ; but even so, 
they meet with companions on the road later 
on ; and in any case, these are exceptional 
instances falling under special laws. 

In this sense, then, the j i v a may and should 
appeal for help to those who have trodden this 
path to rn u k t i or to the ruler of the system. 
For all are the helpers of all, and all may appeal 
for help to all, and all may teach all, according 
to their needs and abilities, turn by turn. This 
is the virtue and significance of s a t-s a h g a, 
the company of the good ; and suoh.sat-sang a 
only is the fruit of knowledge ; for all are in 
essence equal and indeed the same. Otherwise, 
indeed, to know and not to know were the same. 
Knowledge is for this only that all may profit 
thereby, and this is rightly so and must be so, 
for knowledge, consciousness, is universal, and 
the Knower to whom it belongs is also universal. 

When it is said that Maha-Vishiriu sleeps in 
his nirmala-sagara, his ^pellucid and stainless 
ocean ^ or condition, it is not meant that he is 
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initotive. As said^before^ utter cessation of action 
never takes place.^ 

Activity is as inseparable from all conditions 
as the affix d af (indicative of the incessant 
movement of time) is inseparable from the 
prefixes k a, y a, etc., (indicative of special 
(Conditions) in the words kacla, t^da, ya<la, 
when, then, whenever, (at what time, at that 
time, at whichever time) etc. So, even during 
sleep, Maha-Vi§h^u, preoccupied with thoughts 
of extensive operations, revolves in mind the 
various methods thereof. S h e § h a, (literally the 
^ remainder^ and mythologically the thousand- 
headed serpent who forms the couch of Maha- 
Vishiju) is space. Because all is endless and 
transcendent, space is such also. In that area 
of space wherever there was or is a world- 
system, that portion is taken up, ^ bound, ^ 
occupied and unavailable. What remaim 

1 Activity on one plane is consonant with rest 
on another. The j i v a is tireless, but the vehicles 
tii*e and wear out. Hence, that the body may sleep, 
the jiva, leaving it, energises another vehicle, 
and is active through it on another plane. And 
also, Maha-Yi§hyu, sleeping in the ocean, is 
active in ideation on the creative plane, and the 
result is the giowth of the Lotus, and the appearance 
of Brahma, the creator on the planes of manifesta- 
tion. 
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unoccupied is the s h e s h a, and in that MaKa- 
Vish^iu sleeps, i.e., ^ works/ ^ideates/ ^ dreams \ 
Whence the tradition that ^ the Lord, sleeping in 
the ocean of milk, creates this "world \ Sleeping 
with Lakshmi by his side signifies the presence 
of desire. Because desire is omnipresent there- 
fore Maha-Vish^u, possessed with it, performs 
his ideation in this remnant of space, desiring to 
create. Vishpu is born there, that is to say, an 
atom by evolution attains to that condition and 
receives a place near Maha-Vishnu, by devotion 
to him. To him the instruction is given ; ^ Do 
you"^ perform the work of cognition \ Then 
Brahma arises in the same way and is directed 
to perform all action. Finally, Shiva is born and 
taught to deal with desire. For himself Maha- 
Vish^u reserves the. function of ^holding to- 
gether all,^ the summation. The primary ideation 
is the Oayafrl ' ; the separate special instructions, 

1 The nature and significance of the Gdyatri have 
been attempted to be explained in previous foot- 
notes. With reference to those it may be asked,, 
‘When the Gdyatri is the efEort of the ordinary 
human j i v a to put itself in rapport with the Solar 
Logos, what can it mean in the mouth of the Solar 
Logos himself ; what is meant by saying that his 
first ideation is the Gdyatri ? This is only another 
illustration of the continuum we meet with every- 
where. In the mouth or mind of our Mah^-Vishii^u 
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tH^ i^h^-^UTfiyas \ the detailed exposition^ the 
Vedfks. Aftei^^ receiving the detailed exposition, 
Vishpu, BrahmS* and Shiva entered on their 
resp^tijve functiens. And when the work grew 
in their hands, they felt the need of and 
appointed subordinate workers. To these 
Subordinates they expounded their own further 
ideations, and these are the Brdhmanaa, * 
When it is said that summation is the work of 
Maha-Vi?hnu it should not be understood thiit 
he has only this and no other work. He has his 
own special work under the instructions of his 
own , superior Maha-Vi^hpu, and also holds to- 
gether his subordinate three gods. To his own 
Maha-Vishpu, our Maha-Vishpu is only one of 
many subordinates, Mah^-Shiva, Maha-Brahma, 
e]tc., even as Brahma or Vishpu or Shiva is to 
him.^ It is not known to us whether he is 
specially devoted to cognition or action or desire, 

the Odyafrl would mean hts effort to put himself in 
rapport with his superior Logos. The Gdyafrl ex- 
^presses, so to say, a law, an abstraction, the concrete 
applications and illustrations of which are on all 
possible scales, ingnitesimal as well as pseudo- 
infinite, as ought to be and is the case with all true 
laws of nature. The constant flow of life from 
parent to child along the whole endless course is 
the pi^ary law of all ‘ creation,’ and henoi^^ the 
Gdyafi# whflSh expresses this flow is rightly the 
first j4^ioh* 
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for ouv knowledge does not reach up to tljat 
stage. Because all powers appear in him,‘so far 
as our world-system is^iponcerned/thevefolfe we ^ 
may infer that he has the office, the duty alid ‘ 
the right of producing all three. It is ^clared 
in the Maha-vedcm however that this ou^ Maha- 
Vish^iu is the cognition-official of the superior 
Maha-Vish^u as the lord of summation. 

But all this need not be discussed here, for ^ 
^ch discussion is useless for us. It is enough fof 
us to know that the transcendent Brah man is 
embodied in the universal AUM wherein the 
knowhnlge of endless Mahii-Vislinusns inclnde^. 
and lies latent. Become we first like our Ij^aha- 
Vishun ; then will be time to think of highd^ 
r^i^chos. I'hat this matter has been touched on 
here at all is only to further illustrate andi 
emphasise the endlessness that prevails everf^ 
where in the World-process, because of the 
infinity of the Absolute Brahman!^ » 

:-- The names of only a few of the Brdhmanas 
are now current; the better known are the Aifareya 
or Afilrmhlyana and the KanuMtakl oi\gSnnhhydyana 
of* the jft/p ; Shafapatha of the Yajuh ; Panclia^ 
vimsha^ Shad-vtmsha and Tandy a of ihf^Sdma ; and 
Gn-pa^ha of the Atharva, The text mentions the 
Go-pat ha and the Saf-pafka, The modem spelling, 
it be noticed, is Shata-pafka (the * hundred- 

brantehed,' * of th§ h undred -paths ’) in pla<^of 8at^ 
pafha (the ‘good-path ’). 



That is not; dcAiipaHi^Qd fey thus liif^hmdiidufy 
Witli all their weal tlfeof coiriment atpi detail ; 
NS groat-word atid iroot-^yord may enclose 
e^r-swelling greatness of the Self. 
Yet^^n^this seething ocean of the ^i^orld, 
Witi|)currents gf succession ordered well. 

And lawless-rushing hilifews of turmoil, 
^Shoreless, with on^‘*long shore of endlessness. 
Another of transcendence, — our, sole ho})(^, 
Haven of rest, the Sairumess of the S(*lf ! '* 
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